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The Uriginal Loose Leaf Personal Finance System 
















When you use this method, your most easily and completely. 
income tax next year will be a 
matter of a few moments — no 

} trouble at all to figure out. The 

record of Income Deductions alone 

will save’ you much money. The 

Government requires that, to make 

valid a claim for deductions, com- 

plete records be kept of Losses, 

Taxes, Interest, Donations. This 

system will help you to do this 


Originator and Maker of the Largest 
| Line off All Leather Ring Books 
of the Famous FEATHERWEIGHT 
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asThickasAny Other King 
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COMPLETE 


This entire plan is contained in 
a handsome Trussell Ring Book. 





Loose Leaf Ring Book — Lies Flat! 


$ ; 
“18 My Finance? 


—_” 


THIS NEW 
BOOK THINKS! 


T has more brains than any book 
| ever made. It not only provides 

a place for every personal finan- 
cial record, but also it tells you just 
where to make your entries. The 
Entries Chart guides your hand 
quickly and simply. This is a unique 
feature—possessed by no other per- 
sonal finance system. It is one of 
the many reasons why $ My Finan- 
ces $ revised makes it fun to keep 
your private records. 


Numbered Check Columns insure 
that your entries will be complete. 
They do the thinking for you—and 
absolutely prevent omissions. The 
forms are scientifically designed to 
reflect a crystal-clear picture of 
your affairs. 


No other book will do_ these 
things. It has taken ten years of 
testing and investigation to create 
this unique and ingenious method. 
$ My Finances $ revised will serve 
as a watch-dog over your financial 
affairs; a faithful pal for life. 


So perfect, so complete 
that it obsoletes all 
other methods 





It will readily slip into a desk, 
small table drawer, or traveling 
bag. 

Investigate for yourself. Ask 
your stationer to show you $ My 
Finances $ revised. Note the exact 
name—the name with the dollar 
sign. If he hasn’t it in stock, he 
will order it for you. Or else you 
can send to us direct. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 


=< TRUSSELL = 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


¢ 113 COTTAGE STREET 
POUGHKEEPSIE, ~~~N.Y. 
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; INTERNATIONAL 
le & SIX-SPEED 
in- SPECIAL 


* |The Only 





‘| Speed Truck Built with 


Two Complete Power Ranges 


This new 1-ton 
truck —the Inter- 
national Six-Speed 
Special —has al- 
ready rolled up a 
remarkable reputation, not only in this 
country but also in Canada and foreign 
lands. 

Sales have been breaking records from 
the first and the performance of the 
truck has been setting new records in 
every kind of hard hauling. 

No other truck built is like The Six- 
Speed Special. It has a 2-speed axle, as 
indicated in the illustration, giving it six 
speeds forward and two reverse — mak- 
ing two complete power ranges always 
available. A light shift of the auxiliary 
lever throws from one range to the other 
instantly. And there you are—as the 


This Six-Speed Special Truck will 
out-pull—out-climb—out-perform 


any truck in its class under full load 


going demands — 
fleet speed for the 
straightaway or 
ten times the 
pulling power for 
capacity loads in the toughest going, or 
for any emergency that may arise. 

There are four-wheel brakes to balance 
the speed with safety; every chassis mem- 
ber is designed and built to stand the 
strain of the tremendous tractive pow- 
er; and the engine itself demonstrates 
real all-around operating economy. 

See this unusual truck — drive it —try 
it on your job. You’ve never seen a truck 
built like The Six-Speed Special and 
you ve never seen one equal its perform- 
ance. 

And you'll like the low price as well 
as the truck. 


The International line also includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed 

Trucks of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2\-ton to 5-ton sizes; Motor 

Coaches, and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 172 Company-owned 
Branches in the United States and Canada, and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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100 Share Lots 


Send for Copy of 
Our Interesting Booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading”’ 


Please Mention F. 382 


john Muir&(o 
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The Sedan 
Delivery 


°595 


f.o.b. factory 
Flint, Mich. 





















The New 


Chevrolet Sedan Delivery 


— Introducing a New Order of Smartness 
and Utility in a Low-Priced Delivery Unit 





Meeting the long-existing demand for a 
commercial unit that combines the com- 
fort and smartness ofa passenger car with 
the rugged, powerful performance of the 
sturdiest truck design—the new Chevro- 
let Sedan Delivery is being hailed by 


entirely new combination’ of beauty, 
utility and value. | 


Under the hood is the new Chevrolet six- 
cylinder valve-in-head motor — whose 
power, speed, smoothness and economy 


fleet operators every- 
where as one of the 
-year’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the commercial 
car industry. 


Adapted from passenger 
car design—with special 
regard for the require- 
ments of smart specialty 
shops, department stores, 
and salesmen whose work 
requires them to carry 
samples —it introduces 
into the low-price field an 


GC: VV. AL. Fe 














The Roadster............ $525 
The Phaeton ............ $525 
WheOneths. ...0.600000% $595 
THE COMBE. 6.55 5c ccc $595 
cc) re $67 5 
The Sport Cabriolet... .. $695 
The Convertible Landau. . $72 5 
Sedan Delivery .......... $59 5 
Light Delivery Chassis... . $400 
11% Ton Chassis ......... $545 


114 Ton Chassis with Cab $650 
Prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 














A T 


have amazed’. everyone. - 
The body is built by 
Fisher—with all the 
strength, sturdiness and 
surpassing style for which 
the Fisher name is famous. 
And throughout the en- 
tire chassis are found 
those quality features 
which distinguish Ameri- 
ca’s finest cars. 


See this remarkable deliv- 
ery unit at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


L O W 


Cc :.:¢ 





























Air-comlort every minute 


in Lostons new Memorial lheatre .. - 


HE Radio-Keith-Orpheum Circuit has just 

taken possession of this new Cathedral of 
recreation in Boston. A beautiful building— 
dedicated to the memory of a great impres- 
sario—and destined to provide popular enter- 
tainment twice daily to crowded houses. 


Architect: Thomas Ws 
Lamb, New York, N. Y. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Contractors: E.G. Wool- 
folkCo., NewYork, N.Y. 


When three thousand people gather together 
in one auditorium the condition of the air is 
of greater importance than the technique of 
the actors. 


Clean, refreshing atmosphere is expected now- 
a-days. It is assured at the Memorial Theatre! 
Fourteen huge Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 
circulate 480 tons of outdoor air every hour. 
In the winter it is tempered—in the summer 
it is cooled. 

It would be a pleasure to answer questions 
pertaining to modern ventilating apparatus. 


B.F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N. J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


r 


ul 


HEATING-VENTILA 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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With the 
Forbes Editors 


t1AT is America’s most rest- 

less business? The question 
asked of a dozen business men would 
probably bring a dozen different an- 
swers. Each would assume that 
change was foremost in his particu- 
lar line. 

A forthcoming article, written by 
one who is intimately associated with 
the development, will discuss bank- 
ing in the light of more than a score 
of recent consolidations, its relation 
to business of the future and its ef- 
fect upon the individual. 

A generation ago young men were 
sent into banking by their parents to 
become staid and respectable mem- 
bers of society, certain of their 
future, undisturbed by the ordinary 
cares of the man who ventures forth 
into an untried field. These men are 
now vice-presidents and heads of de- 
partments, expecting in the seemingly 
inevitable routine of banking prac- 
tice to go on up the line. Then come 
the upheavals created by the merger 
movement and large numbers see 
shut in their faces an opportunity to 
advance. This is not an unimportant 
aspect of the trend. 

Of deeper interest to banking ex- 
perts are the questions raised by the 
formation of these giant banks. They 
are necessary to meet the require- 
ments of giant business. But their 
development also brings up matters 
of supervision, regulation and issues 
of public policy. Two billion dollar 
mastodons of finance are greater 
than many States in financial power 
and must be reckoned with. 

Has the merger movement been 
helpful to business and to agricul- 
ture? Will it lead to better control 
of banking and still greater concen- 
tration of capital? In addition to the 
mingling of national bank with na- 
tional bank, State banks with similar 
institutions, commercial banks unit- 
ing with savings banks and cross cur- 
rents set up by chain banking and 
bank holding companies, is the prob- 
lem in the West of legislation against 
“inter-city” branches and similar re- 

strictions. 

These are some of the matters that 
will be succinctly set forth in the 
article to interest not only bankers, 
but business men and legislators. 


ENRY FORD is spoken of as 
H the great co-ordinator of the 
machine. His marvelous industry 15 
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. . a Chrysler Creation 
with a 6-Glinder Engine 


Add to the Fargo 
line a 4%4-Ton Packet 
with a powerful, 
Chrysler-built, 6- 
cylinder engine— 
priced at $595 for the chassis. Here 
is new snap and dash in appearance. 
New snap and dash in performance. 


Here is new evidence of the Chrysler 
Motors leadership — proof at your 
door that your delivery equipment 
can look like Sunday morning and 
work like Saturday night. 


In the new 6-cylinder Packet Panel, 


as never before in standard production, 
are the beauty and distinctive line you 
would expect only in a custom built 











FARGO CLIPPER SEDAN—ideal for 


salesmen, for merchandise display, for sta- 
tion wagon or service. Seating capac- 
ity can be provided for eight, with seats 
instantly removable to permit use of com- 
partment for standard load. 





Se 


Farco Pacxer 81x 


job. In it, too, is plenty of load room. 

ashing through traffic Fargo carries 
your name proudly—your merchan- 
dise swiftly, safely and dependably. 
Engineered and built to assure low 
operating costs even at this low pur- 
chase price. 


$g 







= 


CHASSIS F. 0. B. FACTORY 


FARGO 14-TON PACKET PRICES—Chassis 
$595; Panel $845; Screen $845; Canopy $835; 
Sedan $945. 

FARGO 34-TON CLIPPER PRICES—Chassis 
$725; Panel $975; Screen $975; Canopy $965; 
Sedan $1075. (All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
Fargo dealers extend the convenience 
of time payments.) 

J 4 ¢ 
Fargo 1-Ton price will be announced next 
month; prices of the 1Y_ and 2-Ton later. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 


FARGO 


@® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 









More than 
80,000 Owners! 


—the best guide _ 
in buying oil heat : 



































Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ee us send you the names of Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic owners in your 
vicinity —ask them what they think of 
this most popular oil burner. They 
can be your best guide in buying oil 
heat—they KNOW: 

Williams Oil-O-Matic heats more 
homes than any other oil burner—it 
is 10 years and more than 80,000 
owners beyond experiment. Oil-O- 
Matic had to be good to make good 
with 80,000 owners. 


Unusually quiet — dependable— 
safe—economical of its fuel. Williams 
Oil-O-Matic is automatic—turns itself 
on and off—maintains even, health- 
ful temperatures. Let your nearest 
Williams dealer explain—or clip the 
coupon below. 


Have. you seen Williams Ice-O- 
matic, the new, different, more efficient 
electric refrigerator? Don’t buy any 
other until you do. 


HEAR “THE HITS.OF THE AIR” 
Williams Sync-O-Matics —Tuesday Nights, WJZ, WGN and associated 
NBC stations, 10:00-10:30 Eastern Stantand Time. Williams Mel-O-Matics 
~w Friday Nights, WGN, Chicago, 8:30-9:00, Central Standard Time. 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Bloomington, Illinois 








i Williams Oil-O-Matio. Heating Corporation s he 
=} -~ Bloomington, filinois oe 







eae: 


*Please:send me a list of Williams PEO -Matis owases in 
* my-neighborhood. — 
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based on the knitting together of 
glass works, mines, ships, railroads, 
and hundreds of fabricating plants 
in the production of one car. As the 
exponent of efficient production he 
will remain a world figure. 

It is a quite different phase of co. 
ordination that ForseEs is primarily 
interested in—the need to end waste 
not only of materials but of human 
life. The great industries that have 
been successful in producing so much 
at so little cost are creating also 
a“vast problem of unemployment. 
Recent surveys of the United States 
Department of Labor Statistics shed 
more light on this. From one study 
we conclude “the automobile industry 
shows the greatest instability of em- 
ployment of any of. the industries so 
far analyzed.” In the summary “not 
only does the industry as a whole 
make a very bad showing but irregu- 
larity and uncertainty. of employment 
are the rule in practically all the es- 
tablishments studied.” ' 

In Haverhill; Massachusetts, the 
center of the manufacture of fancy 
shoes for women, and for genera- 
tions noted for its skilled workmen, 
it is revealed that “lack of co-opera- 
tion between union and employers is 
one of the causes of the bad condi- 
tion of the industry.” 

These are signposts. As Bernard 
M. Baruch points out, a nation that 
can co-ordinate in war can also end 
these inequalities in peace. To that 
aspiration ForBES is committed. 
Future articles will develop practical 
steps to that goal. 


ROM the center of the flood 

area in Alabama we have re- 
ceived an article written by Albon L. 
Holsey, secretary of the. National 
Negro Business League, which sum- 
marizes the advances that the men of 
his race have made in business. For 
four days neither trains, mail nor 
newspapers could get through. Even- 
tually the manuscript was received 
and in time for publication in the 
next issue. 

Mr. Holsey will show among other 
things what social advances have 
been made for the Negro by business 
developments that have nothing per 
se to do with social values, how im- 
portant the Negro is in various 
trades and a bit of the history of the 
movement to raise the ten million 


-who toil mainly in agriculture and 


unskilled: occupations to a higher liv- 
ing standard. 


ESEARCH helps industries to 

solve sales problems. It does 
much more, it makes and it breaks 
industries. In a forthcoming issue 
ForseEs will print a summary of the 
striking advances that have been 
made by the scientist. With his cru- 
cible and his test tube he is the mas- 
ter before whom even Big Business 
must bow. How business men must 
take this fact into account, how, if 
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> th 1S piece demanded a faster, more easily op- 
ly erated, more versatile, moderately priced 
te check writer. Todd answered with the new 
2 M10 d, é TN Century Protectograph. It more than ade- 
th quately fills this need. Here, at last, is a small, 

* 
% compact machine in keeping with every modern 
t. 1 NS t A Uu mM ent business ideal of speed, convenience and adapt- 
r ability. And at a price that makes it an 


unrivaled value ! 


ly , i ‘h 
'y e n CW To appreciate the outstanding superiority of 


- the new Century you must.test its speed, its 
“ ( E N \ , | R Y fine balance and easy leverage, its quick adapt- 
« tt ability to a variety of business forms, its cer- 


tain visibility and the perfection of its work. 


P R O T E, C T O C; R A P H Let a Todd representative demonstrate the new 


Century in your office and show you how it will 


_ 
- 


introduce new speed and economy into‘ routine 
amount-writing — on practically any kind of 
document! Only by actually seeing-this hand- 
some and splendidly built machine at work can 
you judge what an immense improvement it 
is—and what an unprecedented value! 


Get in touch with the Todd Office in your 
city. Or mail us the coupon. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, the New Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 








Read these endorsements of the new 
Century Protectograph 


It is a pleasure to tell you that the new Century 
Protectograph which we have been using during 
the past year is absolutely satisfactory in every 
respect and is a great improvement over the ma- 
chines we were using. — THE STANDARD ELECTRIO 
StovE Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


One of the chief points we favor is the visibility of 
the work you are doing, which enables us to be 
more accurate, where in the old machines any 
interruption of the operator might cause errors. 
Thus far we find no points in this machine on which 
we would offer criticism.—THE INDIANAPOLIS Boarp 
oF TraDE, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


‘PR bate 














We have used our Century Protectograph every day 
ee for the past year and have not spoiled a single 
P rice: $87.50 plus trans- check. Before this machine was purchased by us 
. portation (higher in Can- THE TODD COMPANY 4-15-29 we had five or six different makes in as many years 
ada). Other Protecto- Protectograph Division and none of them gave us the satisfaction that we 
= — from $22.50 1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. are now obtaining.—ENcLisH WooLEN Mis, Mil- 
. - Liberal time pay- Please send me further information about waukee, Wisconsin. + 

ments. Used machines ac- the new Century Protectograph. 
cepted in partial exchange. 


SS wv "s 








—_—_-_ Ce Ww 


In regard to the Century Protectograph in use now 
nearly a year, we are pleased to advise that it is 
giving good, dependable service in every way.— 
Address O. C. HansEN Manuracrurtnc Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


S TODD SYSTEM 
7 OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Business 
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Serving WESTERN MARKETS 
from OAKLAND, California 





NY manufacturer interested in a distrib- 
uting or manufacturing branch on the 
Pacific Coast will find “We Selected Oak- 
land” most valuable in giving consideration to a west- 
ern plant location. “We Selected Oakland” contains 
the personally written statements of executives of na- 
tionally-known concerns operating plants in the Oak- 
land industrial area, telling the advantages they have 
found both in manufacturing and distributing to the 


markets of the eleven western states. A number of them are 
exporting to the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


“We Selected hee a 
OAKLAND” | | 


will be mailed to anyone in- 
terested, upon request. 4 4 
Concerns planning upon a 
western branch are cordially invit- 
ed to send for a detailed industrial 
survey on their particular lines of 
business. No cost or obligation 
will be incurred and all correspon- 
dence will be strictly confidential. 
write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 








Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 
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they are members of a small industry 
or of a group, they can utilize the re- 
searcher, how in fact it is imperative 
for them to take him into account 
before and not after the epoch-mak- 
ing and perhaps industry-destroying 
discovery has been made, will be dis- 
cussed. 


Ps this issue H..A. Toulmin, Jr., 
an attorney and expert on patents, 
and a contributor for a number of 
years to this magazine, presents to 
business executives the importance 
of protecting their domestic markets 
with foreign patents. This seems 
paradoxical, but Mr. Toulmin shows 
why it is not. 

Just as the chemist can wreck in- 
dustries so the patent can protect 
them to a considerable extent. Busi- 
ness is a competition and rivalry be- 
tween nations and nationalities for 
world trade seems inevitable. This 
article brings into sharp relief a new 
tactic that our manufacturers must 
consider in their larger relationship 
with the world and the European 
competitors. 


HE automobile industry is the 

one industry that is not asking 
for any tariff favors, as Thomas 
Walker Page points out in this issue. 
Its great prospect in addition to its 
still vast possibilities in the domestic 
market is foreign trade. 

Forses has asked Ralph C. Ep- 
stein, head of the Department of 
Economics of the University of Buf- 
falo, to present the outlook for this 
basic business here and abroad. 
There have been striking develop- 
ments on the continent, the purchase 
of the Opel works by General Mo- 
tors, the expansion of the Ford or- 
ganization in several European 
nations, the sharpening of conflicts. 

It has been more than evident that 
on extending its world market de- 
pends the prosperity of the automo- 
tive industry. Just how far this may 
go, and what has been the approach 
to the “saturation” point with us, 
will receive consideration. This will 
be an important contribution. 


N the eve of another great 
hegira of Americans abroad we 

will depict the story of a great enter- 
prise that has made travel easy and 
is relied on by thousands of tourists 
to ease their passage through strange 


lands and to pull them out of diffi- 


culties should they happen upon the 
unexpected. It is an example of evo- 
lution among corporations. 

The American idea is to let mat- 
ters be handled by experts. It may 
seem to cost more in the beginning 
but usually it is cheaper in the end. 
This is the story of the growth of a 
business that has its agents in every 
foreign capital, in every important 
seaport and major city of the world, 
all at the service of the traveler. The 
account of this achievement is from 
the lips of a great executive. 


















HE writer returns from a tour 

as far West as Nebraska and 

as far South as Florida con- 

vinced that agricultural conditions 

have, on the whole, improved and 

that improvement, given normal 
crops this year, will continue. 

Farm debts have been substantially 
reduced. The epidemic of rural 
bank failures is over. Farm land 
values in most sections, but not all 
sections, are creeping upwards, and 
distinctly more sales are being ef- 
fected by banks, insurance companies 
and other lenders who involuntarily 
became farmers. Expectations of 
what Congress can do have subsided 
towards reason, so that it may now 
be possible to evolve legislation not 
poignantly disappointing to farmers. 


pion and employment 
conditions are much better than 
normal in nearly all centers. Retail 
trade, on the other hand, has been 
very mixed. Even chain stores are 
not enjoying quite as notable gains as 
formerly. Building activity has 
quieted down at various points. One 
impression derived is that most peo- 
ple are not spending prodigally but 
are seeking to prepare for the prov- 
erbially rainy day. 
In purely agri- 


Makes Tour and Finds 





Country 


Sound Health. 
Stocks Not 


yet on 


Solid 


citizens have been operating on a 
larger scale than ever before. The 
average business man follows much 
more closely the daily fluctua- 
tions in wheat, corn, cattle, pigs, cot- 
ton and other farm products: In 
the Southwest oil has become a fac- 
tor of immeasurable importance, and 
interest is keen in the movement— 
now promising success—to regulate 
over-production. 


HROUGHOUT the Mississippi 

Valley and the far-flung territory 
penetrated by the parent river’s chief 
branches, development of inland 
water transportation is exciting in- 
terest and raising high hopes. Al- 
ready much has been accomplished, 
but Congress is being urged to in- 
crease appropriations to expedite ad- 
ditional operations of magnitude. 
Several States, hard hit by the rate 
adjustments caused by the Panama 
Canal, are confident that the adequate 
creation of river transportation fa- 
cilities will overcome existing disad- 
vantages and infuse new life into a 
very wide area. 

By sending grain from Nebraka by 
rail to St. Louis and thence by barge 
to New Orleans, wheat growers now 
reap a benefit of three cents or more 


Basis 


a bushel, trustworthy authotities de- 
clare. As river facilities are devel- 
oped farther North, permitting of 
shipment entirely by water, the bene- 
fit to growers, of farm products will 
be_increased. ~ 

Readers of Forses must have been 
well prepared for what has been hap- 
pening in Wall Street. It was in- 
evitable that the constant expansion 
of speculative borrowing in the teeth 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s re- 
peated warnings would lead to trou- 
ble. Had not Charles E. Mitchell, 
head of the country’s largest bank, 
stepped in at the critical moment he 
did, with a supply of funds, accom- 
panied by an emphatic announce- 
ment of his institution’s intention to 
do its part to avert a monetary crisis, 
panicky conditions probably would 
have broken out. 


FTER many speculative stocks 
had tumbled $25, $50 and even 

more a share on terrific liquidation 
—transactions on March 26 reached 
8,246,000 shares—the banking sup- 
port inspired a rebound, and the re- 
covery in two days exceeded the 
losses of the previous two days’ de- 
cline, thanks mainly to a drop in the 
call money rate from 20 per cent. to 8 
per cent. at the close 
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XEMPLIFYING A NEW TREND 





IN THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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De Luxe Brochure 
Now Ready 


A book of exceptional beauly and 
character. Profusely illustrated. 








) executives of Industry. 


) Desirable space is already being reserved 
) “by leading manufacturers of high quality 


Contents in part: 

(1) A New Trend in Wholesale 
Merchandising. (2) The Great 
Advantage of Location. (3) 
Transportation Center of a Con- 
tinent. (4) The Wholesale and 
Retail Center of America’s Rich- 
est Market. (5) The Largest 
Building in the World and Its 
Equipment for Service. (6) The 
Economic Significance of The 
Merchandise Mart. 


) now the possibilities of a permanent dis- 
) 


of your selling program for 1930. Write 
loday for blue print and floor plan. 


THE 


The present edilion is limiled lo 
executives of manufacturing and 
wholesale distributing firms. 

Wrile for your copy. 
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) merchandise in many lines. Investigate 


play at The Merchandise Martasapart | 
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The largest building in the world is the product of a new era in merchandising which calls for concentration of whole- 
sale marketing; elimination of scattered sources of supply; less time buying and more time selling in the retail trade. 


Yet it is not the unprecedented dimensions of the Mart building itself—nor even the extraordinary concen- 
tration of manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ permanent salesrooms and showrooms here at the logical center of 
the nation’s business—that will challenge the principal interest of the mercantile world. Rather, it is the mag- 

. nitude of the plan and purpose —the economic 
) significance of The Merchandise Mart—that 
will command the chief consideration of the 
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What a Higher 


TARIFF Wall 


May do to 


‘Business 


Effective Retaliation 


HE purpose 
of a protec- 
tive tariff is 


to enable domestic 
producers to get for 
their products a 
price that is higher 
than it would be 
under free trade. 
And as a high price 
for domestic prod- 
ucts is widely re- 
garded as both evidence and cause of 
national prosperity many citizens of 
the United States conclude that the 
higher the tariff is made the better it 
is for the country. 

Apparently this conclusion is not 
accepted by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which devoted January 
and February to “hearings” prepara- 
tory to revising the tariff. Individual 
members of the committee, at any 
rate, have announced that there will 
be no sweeping upward revision and 
have given the public to understand 
that duties will be raised on the prod- 
ucts only of those industries which 
are actually suffering from depres- 
sion and which can prove that their 
depression is caused by foreign com- 
petition. These are words of mod- 
eration. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
committee can stand against the ter- 
rific pressure from practically all 
producing industries, with the notable 
exception of automobile manufactur- 
ing, for the highest tariff the country 
has known. Certainly the committee 
will need, and more particularly the 
friends of moderation in the Senate 
will need, the moral support and out- 
spoken approval of the public and 
the press if they are to disappoint the 
expectations of interested producers. 
Is there, then, any reason why this 
support and approval should be given? 


EMBERS of the committee 

would doubtless regard the ef- 
fect of an upward revision on their 
own party as a sufficient reason. 
They fear that a distinctly higher 
tariff would seriously threaten the 
continuance of the Republican Party 
in power. It was the Payne-Aldrich 





Foreseen— How 

France and the British 

Dominions Can Offset 
the Trade Barriers 


tariff that caused 
the overthrow of 
the G. O. P. in the 
congressional elec- 
tion of 1910 and 
helped to defeat it 
in the Presidential 
election of 1912. 
Party leaders, if 


By Thomas Walker Page they are wise, will 


not forget that ex- 
perience. 

Voters, it is true, were quite tol- 
erant of a high tariff in 1922, but 
that was because the country was 
then suffering from the widespread 
post-war depression. At present, 
however, there is no general depres- 
sion. On the contrary, Republican 
spokesmen in the recent campaign 
pointed to the prevailing prosperity 
as their chief claim for retaining con- 
trol of the government. Raising the 
tariff still further, therefore, would 
be widely resented as a favor granted 
to industries already flourishing at 
the expense of those citizens who get 
no benefit from a tariff. 

Staunch advocates of protection 
may regard this resentment as unjust 
because they believe that all citizens 
are benefited by a high tariff. In 
fact, however, if the tariff is to pro- 
tect any class of citizens it is bound 
to discriminate against other classes. 
For who pays the higher prices when 
the tariff raises them? Obviously it 
is citizens of this country, since the 
tariff, of course, cannot raise prices 
abroad. True, nobody would be hurt 
if all citizens who must pay higher 
prices for what they buy were able to 
get proportionally higher prices for 
what they sell—although, by the same 
taken, neither would anybody be 
helped. But the tariff cannot raise 
all prices in equal proportion; some 
prices, indeed, it cannot raise at all. 

Owing to this unequal operation 
of the tariff some citizens feel that 
they are taxed for the profit of 
others. Thus the tariff does not raise 
the price of agricultural implements, 
but it does raise the price which 
manufacturers must pay for the ma- 
terials out of which the implements 
are made. It does not raise the price 
of raw cotton, coal, broom corn, fer- 






Thomas Walker Page 


R. PAGE is an economist 

of standing, a former 
chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission and now 
chairman of the Brookings 
Institute of Economics Coun- 
cil in Washington. He re- 
gards a general increase in 
tariff rates as a threat to the 
stability of business. There 
have been generations of dis- 
pute on “free trade” and 
“protection.” Mr. Page’s view 
and those of the President give 
some of the contrasts that 
will be blended in the new 

tariff schedules. 


tilizers, copper, shell-fish, cement, 
lumber and many other things, but it 

does raise the price of articles which 
— of these things have to 
uy. 

It is this discriminatory effect of 
the tariff which would render an up- 
ward revision a genuine menace to 
the Republican Party. An even more 
serious aspect of it is the disruption 
it would cause in lines of business 
which would have to pay higher 
prices for necessary materials. 


HE chief sufferer from discrim- 
ination has usually been desig- 
nated in tariff debates as the “ulti- 
mate consumer.” It has been hard to 
rouse much practical sympathy for 
this shadowy personage, probably be- 
cause most consumers are also pro- 
ducers and those who do not produce 
seldom deserve sympathy. Advocates 
of moderation would do well there- 
fore to talk less about the consumer 
and to point out the effect which 
raising duties would have on many 
kinds of business enterprise. A few 
examples will show what that effect 
would be. 
There are considerable deposits in 
this country of certain qualities of 
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manganese ore, and the owners natur- 
ally wish to get for it as high a price 
as possible. They are requesting 
Congress, therefore, to raise the duty 
so as to cut down the large imports 
that now come in and thus compel 
steel manufacturers to buy the do- 
. mestic ore at a higher price. They 
maintain that it is grossly unfair to 
leave them exposed to foreign com- 
petition, as they are under the pres- 
ent duty, while full protection is 
given to other producers. But the 
American Iron and Steel Institute is 
opposing this request. 

In a memorandum recently pre- 
pared for the Committee on Ways 
and Means the Institute argued in 
the same breath for higher duties on 
iron and steel manufactures and for 
no duty at all on manganese ore. It 
explained that the domestic ore is of 
such poor quality that the cost of 
preparing it for use in making fer- 
romanganese is exorbitant and that 
American steel manufacturers cannot 
pay this cost and hold their foreign 
trade or even supply their domestic 
customers at reasonable prices. In 
other words, a higher duty on man- 
ganese ore would be distinctly harm- 
ful to the steel industry. 


N the same manner high duties on 

certain special varieties of high 
grade steel are a handicap to the 
safety razor and the steel instrument 
industries. Lace and lace curtain 
manufacturers are hurt by high 
duties on fine yarn; textile manufac- 
turers by high duties on synthetic 
‘dyes; clothing manufacturers by high 
duties on cloth; and so it goes almost 
ad in finitum. 

Owing to the handicap such duties 
impose many protectionists believe 
that raw materials ought to be ad- 
mitted free. But few of them advo- 
cate it so openly as did the Iron and 
Steel Institute in the case of man- 
ganese ore. For the raw materials of 
one industry are the finished product 
of another. Surely it is stretching 
the meaning of raw material to apply 
the term to fine yarns or dyes or 
special steels. Even wool in the 
grease is the finished product of 
sheep husbandry just as wheat is 
that of farming or tungsten ore of 
one branch of mining. 

Accordingly to avoid inconsistency 
producers who claim protection for 
themselves seldom venture to explain 
to Congress the business reasons for 
denying protection to other produc- 
ers whose products they must buy. 
Consequently Congress has never 
realized the actual damage that some 
high duties have done to domestic 
business. 

Occasionally, it is true, the damage 
is self-evident and Congress then 
tries to compensate for it by giving 
additional protection to industries 
that must buy the products of other 
protected industries. This is done for 
wool manufacturers who must buy 


from protected wool growers. But 
often the compensation does not work 
as intended. When the price of wool 
went up after the duty was raised 
in 1922 manufacturers found it im- 
possible to sell their cloth at a price 
to compensate for the higher price of 
wool, even though foreign competi- 
tion was restricted by the so-called 
compensatory duties which were 
added to the protective duties on 
cloth. 

In consequence many wood fac- 
tories had to reduce their activities; 
the great American Woolen Com- 


pany has been passing dividends on 
its preferred stock; and the whole 
industry has suffered depression ever 
since 1923. Consequently in order to 
sell their wool at all wool growers 
have had to take for it a price that 
has sometimes been little higher than 
the price of wool abroad. 

Those industries, however, that 
suffer particularly from a high tariff 
are the industries that must sell a 
considerable part of their output in 
foreign markets. Included among 
them is the manufacture of automo- 
biles, of shoes, of agricultural imple- 
ments, and of a rapidly growing 
number of other articles. But the 
most notable of them is the greater 
part of American agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that 90 per cent. of the land in 
cultivation is devoted to crops a part 
of which has to be exported. Only a 
small number of farm products, such 
as sugar, wool, some minor products 
and some exotic fruits and vegetables, 
and special varieties of wheat and of 
a few other things can have their 
prices raised by the tariff. Altogether 
they constitute less than 20 per cent. 
of the annual value of the agricul- 
tural output. 

Even Senator Gooding, who was 
most active in getting a high duty on 
wheat in 1922, admitted a few years 
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later that it did not raise the price 
of wheat at all. It is very significant 
that for some time now wheat has 
been selling in Winnipeg at a price 
substantially higher than in Minne- 
apolis. Probably in no other schedule 
does the tariff need “debunking” of 
its supposititious benefits more than 
in that which deals with agriculture. 

But granting that the tariff can do 
these exporting industries no good, 
how can it do them any harm? 

In the first place, shutting out the 
products of some countries makes it 
difficult for them to pay for what we 
have to sell to them. Thus an agent 
of Sweden some years ago protested 


A that our high duties rendered it ex- 
_ ceedingly costly to Sweden to buy 


exchange for settling the balance in 
her trade with the United States. 
Other countries have found the same 
barrier to commerce with us. They 
have to settle the balance by “trian- 
gular” trade; that is, by selling their 
products to some third country and 
paying for imports from us by assign- 
ing to us what is due them from that 
third country. This indirect method 
of settlement not only involves an 
appreciable expense, but is also more 
or less precarious. 


N the second place, all countries 
are apt to buy where they sell if 

they can get there the goods they 
want. Argentina, for example, can 
sell its wool and meat and other 
products in England free of duty. 
Naturally, therefore, trade relations 
are established through which she 
buys in England the manufactured 
goods which she would procure from 
us if she had similar trade relations 
with us. 

In the third place, our high tariff 
provokes retaliation in various ways 
from which our exporting industries 
have already suffered. It is well 
known that a widespread system of 
tariff “preferences” has developed 
among the self-governing members of 
the British Empire. They collect 
lower duties on Empire products 
than on products of the United 
States. Thus when an Australian 
shoe dealer orders $10,000 worth of 
shoes he saves $1,000 in duties by 
buying them in England instead of 
in this country. But it is not so well 
known that this preferential system 
had its origin in Canada as a protest 
against our Dingley Tariff of 1897. 
Such, however, is the case, and from 
Canada the system has subsequently 
extended and increased. 

Quite recently, to illustrate further, 
France made a commercial treaty 
with Germany by which she granted 
much lower duties on the products of 
her former bitter enemy than she 
grants on similar products of the 
United States. When our State De- 
partment protested France frankly 
stated that our tariff on her products 
was so high that she could not afford 

(Continued on page 52) 












T. A. Willard 


By Edna Robb Webster 


E was reared on a Minne- 
sota farm by foster parents 
who believed that one could 

obtain a sufficient education by at- 
tending a country school during the 
three Winter months. Yet he studied 
and followed the work of French 
scientists, of Charles F. Brush, the 
noted inventor, and contrived to own 
a set of John L. Stephens’ “Incidents 
of Travel in Yucatan.” 

And that, almost three score years 
ago, when people deemed highly edu- 
cated or imaginative folk a little 
queer. He had also inherited artistic 
tendencies; in his younger days, he 
decorated the barn doors, fences, any 
available surface, with pictures. Wild 
animals are his specialty. But as he 
grew older, he divided his affections 
between art and electricity. _ His 
early inspiration came from studying 
the work of two French scientists, 
Plante and Faure; and he became 
fascinated with the subject. 

Through a period of several thou- 
sand years, the progress of electricity 
was comparatively insignificant. Then 
came a period when a few startling 
discoveries were made. But it was 
primarily through the persistent ef- 
forts of one man, that the potential 
wonders of the electric storage bat- 
tery were developed by leaps and 
bounds through a mere quarter of a 
century. 

The first electric battery was made 
by Allesandro Volta in 1799, by pil- 
ing together metal disks of different 
kinds, separated by intervening disks 
of moist cloth. A constant flow of 


A. Willard 
Visioned 


an Industry 





Te Storage Battery He 

Invented Was Adapted to 

Vast New Markets—A Farm 

Boy Who Showed What 
Brains Can Do 





current was produced for several 
minutes. 

A far cry from that magical box 
which you now own, possessing mys- 
terious powers so far beyond the 
scope of human comprehension, 
which requires so little attention and 
consideration; was purchased at so 
nominal a cost and is perhaps capable 
of serving you for a number of 
years. 

Yet from this feeble beginning of 
a product of so elusive a nature, 
Theodore Arthur Willard visioned 
the great possibilities of a valuable 
service to a new age of the world. 

Not only were storage batteries 
practically unknown when he first be- 
came interested in them, but there 
existed no particular use for them. 
He had to perfect his product and 
then create a use for it. And in ac- 
complishing this, he created other 
new industries as well. 


E was born on December 10, 

1862, in Castle Rock, Minnesota, 
a little four corners settlement. He 
was the youngest of four boys; his 
father was a farmer and a carriage 
maker. His mother died when he 
was but a few days old, the home 
was broken up and he was virtually 
adopted by a neighboring farmer, 
with whom he lived until he was 
grown. 

“While living on the farm,” he re- 
lated, “a neighbor boy and I rigged 
up a crude telegraph apparatus made 
of old horseshoe nails, bolts and 
scrap wire from lightning rods, on a 
wire fence. At this time, when I 
was fourteen years old, I made my 
first battery, using a piece of the cop- 
per bottom of an old wash boiler, a 
piece of zinc from under the kitchen 
stove and vinegar for the solution. 
With this battery, we operated the 
telegraph apparatus. 

“After I had graduated from the 








country school, I decided I should 
never be a farmer, so I went to Min- 
neapolis to work for my elder 
brother, who was an artist and a 
wood engraver. I acquired a valu- 
able knowledge of this work, which 
later served to influence my career, 
but I was so interested in things of 
a scientic nature that I continued to 
study and experiment with batteries, 
now turning to storage batteries. 


66 TOOK a course in electricity 

at night school and spent all 
the money I could rake together for 
experiments. Which wasn’t much at 
that time. But in 1882, I developed 
my first storage battery, for which I 
built my own dynamo, attached 
to a windmill for power. But the 
power was not sufficient, so I culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the janitor 
of the building in which I lived, and 
obtained his permission to hook it up 
with the gas engine used for running 
the elevator. I installed an electric 
light in the elevator and one in my 
room. Then the owner of the build- 
ing noted the increase in the gas bills 
—and investigated. The result was 
that I ceased to be a tenant. 

“Then I was seized with wander- 
lust. For a while I worked in a saw 
mill. The owner was very friendly, 
and I built a dynamo and battery for 
him, which he operated by water 
power. 

“IT next came to Cleveland and 
lived with my uncle, A. M. Willard, 
the artist. He was so enthusiastic 
over my artistic ability that he had 
an ambition to make of me a real 
artist; so I studied oil painting and 
drawing with him, while I worked 
at my trade of engraving. He finally 
suggested that it was time that I go 
abroad to study, in Munich. His own 
boys took no interest in such things 
and he had great dreams for me, so 
he proposed to augment my own sav- 
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ings so I could study abroad for a 
year. 

“I went to New York, secured pas- 
sage, and had three days to wait for 
my boat to sail. One day while I was 
walking in Battery Park, near the 
docks from which I expected to sail, 
I met a friend. He declared he had 
a first class engraving job for me 
and insisted that I should stay in 
New York. 

“T informed him of my plans—that 
I was ‘all set’ for Munich. But he 
prevailed upon me to meet his boss, 
so I visited the studio. It was in a 
little three-story building at 195 
Broadway—lI shall always remember 
that number—and I was then and 
there employed as a wood engraver. 
I sold my ticket to Europe, to my 
uncle’s great disappointment at that 
time; but years later, when I had 
succeeded in business, he said to me, 
‘It is all right. You have sustained 
the Willard name in an admirable 
way—therefore, I am pleased.’ Which 
soothed my conscience somewhat. 

“It is strange what trifling inci- 
dents will sometimes change one’s 
whole life. Had I not walked in Bat- 
tery Park that day and chanced to 
meet that friend, I should probably 
be an artist to-day and may never 
have entered the business world. 

“But during my four years in New 
York, I continued to experiment with 
storage batteries, and finally invented 
the first real storage battery, the same 
one on which this company’s suc- 
cess has been founded. I somehow 
could. not relinquish my interest in 
electrical apparatus, and particularly 
in storage batteries. The idea came 
to me suddenly one day, while watch- 
ing 4 machine which was used to cut 
grooves in type metal plates to make 
tint blocks. ‘Why not make a stor- 
age battery the same way?” I thought. 


“6 S soon as I got the idea, I 

knew I had an invention; so 
I straightway took a train for Cleve- 
land to find a place for making more 
‘extensive experiments. I had saved 
several thousand dollars, and through 
my acquaintance with a Dr. Hawley 
at Norwalk, Ohio, I decided to locate 
my laboratory in that small city. 
Another factor which influenced this 
decision was that while performing 
my experiments, I was able to secure 
intermittant employment with a pub- 
lishing house in Norwalk. Thus I 
could earn my living while perfecting 
my invention, which work required 
over three years. 

“Then Dr. Hawley and I made an 
agreement to start a business to 
manufacture storage batteries. And 
this was really funny, tragic though 
it developed to be. A fellow who 
had always worked in art starting a 
manufacturing business, about which 
he knew nothing! The first thing I 
did was to spend all the money I had, 
and all the doctor’s money as well— 
with no returns. 


‘We pondered the next move. We 
had the invention all right, so we 
tied up with a Cleveland concern in 
the jewelry manufacturing business, 
which had extensive credit and a 
splendid reputation. The firm be- 
came ‘Sipe and Sigler, Manufactur- 
ers of Willard Storage Batteries.’ 
After about four years I founded a 
new company and bought them out.” 


HE battery was proved a suc- 

cess in every use to which it was 
applied, but remember—this business 
was not easily obtained. Many in- 
ventions were being perfected at that 
time, but the grievous difficulty lay 
in creating a demand for the product 
when it was manufactured. There 
was no demand to encourage experi- 
ment as there is to-day. The product 
had to be perfected, the need for it 
created, then sold to that obvious 
need. 

Only the personal conviction of 
this enterprising inventor—that his 
battery was more efficient than any 
substitute then in use—carried him 
through to victory. And there is 
something indefinably exhilerating 
about a victory won by a lonely and 
arduous battle, which far surpasses 
the victory shared by encouraging 
credulous comrades—by the cheer- 
ing crowd. 

Instead of being one of the on- 
lookers to offer the usual comment, 


“Simple enough — 
anyone might have 
thought of that,” 
after a thing has 


been achieved, Mr. 
Willard adopted the 
motto, “If we don’t 
do it, somebody else 
will” —and forged 
ahead, supplying 
each new demand 
with rapid improve- 
ments. 

As he promoted 
new uses for his 
batteries, he went 
out and secured or- 
ders, then returned 
to the shop and 
made them! He was 
the general manager, 
sales manager, fore- 
man of the shop and 
sometimes the only 
workman. His first 
batteries were made for dentists and 
for the use of physicians in cauterv 
work, then for operating Edi- 
son phonographs, which use was 
later supplanted by the invention of 
the spring motor. He equipped the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis with 
alarge storage battery and filled 
many other important government 
orders. 

But their storage battery business 
was a continual succession of new 
markets, which, as they were can- 
celled by rapidly changing conditions, 
were replaced by others. 





Mr. Willard and his Megya 
Indian bodyguard at “The 
Sacred City” in Yucatan 
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Meanwhile the first small factory 
was outgrown, so they moved into a 
larger one; then in 1904 a whole 
building was rented. This was de- 
stroyed by fire soon afterward, but 
the company dauntlessly acquired 
even more spacious quarters, and 
subsequently purchased a four-story 
building, 

The seventh and latest plant was 
erected in 1915, covering 13 of 16% 
acres of land purchased by the com- 
pany, comprised of thirteen buildings 
of the continuous monitor type, each 
300 feet long—the largest battery 
plant in the world. 

From ten employees, the force has 
grown to over 3,000 at the main 
plant, with nineteen factory branch 
warehouses in the larger American 
cities, and over 5,000 authorized 
service stations. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Willard has taken out more than 
seventy patents. 

“We entered the electric automo- 
bile industry in its infancy, working 
with various electrical vehicle com- 
panies to develop a practical automo- 
bile. While we were primarily inter- 
ested in the battery problem, we also 
endeavored to give expert assistance 
in the engineering of motors, con- 
trollers, etc. 

“While the electric car was still in 
the experimental stages and the gaso- 
line engine was just appearing as a 
possible improvement for vehicle 
propulsion, our 
minds and activities 
leaped ahead to the 
possibilities and we 
met the early de- 
mand for batteries 
for ignition pur- 
poses, which rapidly 
developed our busi- 
ness. Then the pop- 
ularity of the mag- 
neto brought about 
a slump in business, 
} so we prepared for 

ie the next step in bat- 

ik tery use when elec- 

462 tric lights supplanted 
ae acetylene gas lights 

for motor cars. 
Many serious prob- 
lems presented them- 
selves in this at- 
tempt, among the 
greatest of these be- 
ing the inefficiency 
of lamp bulbs, which were then only 
imported from France. After many 
heart-breaking attempts, we succeed- 
ed in having the now popular and 
economical automobile lamps _per- 
fected and produced in this country 
at a cost which made them practical. 
This was no minor achievement; for 
no manufacturer had faith in the 
future of the electric light for motor 
cars!” 

Fewer difficulties are encountered 
to-day by people of keen vision and 
progressive ambitions for this new 
age is so receptive to improvements 
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and new ideas. Nothing is impossible 
in this century. 

Next came the problem of the gen- 
erator, which was solved only after 
many weary days and nights. of ex- 
perimental work, and then in a crude 
fashion at first. 

The following step was the electric 
motor drawing its power from the 
same battery which furnished the 
lights for the car to crank the engine. 
When motor car manufacturers had 
convinced themselves of the multiple 
advantages of this equipment, the 
Willard factory was the only one 
which had solved all the problems in- 
volved in its successful application, 
and were already equipped to manu- 
facture and distribute the material 
with speed and efficiency. 

So, from the factory’s capacity of 
120 batteries per day in 1912, their 
facilities have been increased to pro- 
vide for 15,000 or more per day. 

But this great industry, like all 
progressive organizations, is con- 
stantly searching for an improved 
product. About nine years ago, they 
were using only wood insulation for 
battery plates. “But I was never 
wholly satisfied,” declared Mr. Wil- 
lard, “because wood is a purely nat- 
ural product and nature never made 
two pieces of wood exactly alike. No 
one piece is uniform, either in dura- 
bility or porosity. I wanted to make 
a more durable battery.” 


FTER painstaking research and 

experiment and a two years’ test 
of his consequent discoveries, he an- 
nounced the Willard threaded rubber 
battery for sale, which was eventually 
used by 134 car builders. 

Then came the radio—the possi- 
bilities of which even the penetrating 
vision of T. A. Willard did not 
grasp. Whereas the motor car had 
developed with a measured rapidity, 
the radio industry grew from infancy 
to an amazing and imperative popu- 
larity within four short years. But 
Willard met the challenge and con- 
tinued his leadership in the industry, 
built one of the first broadcasting sta- 
tions in existence, WTAM, on which 
he worked day and night with his en- 
gineers, and equipped with the larg- 
est storage battery ever used for that 
purpose. 

And now for’a brief reference to 
his hobby. Again we must return to 
his boyhood when he lived on the 
Minnesota farm. 

“The annual county fairs were 
great epochs of the farmer boy’s life 
then. One year I drew a detailed map 
of Dakota County, exhibited it at the 
fair, won the blue ribbon and a $10 
prize. I decided to invest the money 
in books, but I found that the set I 
most wanted ‘Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan’ by John L. Stephens, 
would cost me double my $10, which 
‘was quite a lot of money. In those 
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days, if a farmer boy had $1, he 
thought himself a millionaire. 

“T made a great friend of the store 
keeper in the village who took a great 
interest in me. When he asked me 
what I intended to do with the $10, 
I suppose, like all boys, I had a little 
streak of diplomacy, and in a subtle 
way I let him know that I wanted 
those books but that my $10 was only 
half the price. He gave me the other 
half. I read those books through 
twenty times or more and became so 
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fascinated with their contents that I 
resolved to some day visit those 
ruined cities in Yucatan.” 


O, correlative with the scientific 

nature of his business, is his fav- 
orite hobby, archaeological research 
work. For several years he has spent 
most of his leisure time in Yucatan, 
particularly in Chi-Chen-Itza, “The 
Sacred City,” excavating treasures of 
incalculable value, taking thousands 
of photographs and compiling ma- 
terial for a book, which was recently 
published and is rated as a best seller 
—“‘The City of The Sacred Well.” 

Mr. Willard speaks and reads 
the Maya tongue, although it is a 
language with a peculiar and difficult 
accent. He is also engaged in trans- 
lating their hierogliphs, of which only 
a few have been discovered. “Every 
man likes a riddle,” he smiled in 
modest explanation of his work. 

All his life, he had been busy solv- 
ing riddles. His manner is quiet and . 
thoughtful, his speech slow and de- 
liberate, typical of a quiet, profound 
nature. He is a large man with a 
splendid physique and hair only just 
turning gray, despite his more than 
three score years—and with greater 
plans for the future than most people 
ever possess. 

“T believe that no man is born with 
a special talent fully developed,” he 
observed. “He may be born with 
more brain matter and a liking for 
certain work. He will dabble with it 
and if he has the determination and 
the desire to forge ahead, he is apt 
to succeed in that particular vocation 
—but only through work, hard work. 

“*Tuck’ is only the grasping of 
opportunities. After I was eighteen 
years old, I was never out of work a 
day—I always did something—any- 
thing—until something better came 
along. 

“Another thing—I have always 
been friendly and kept in close touch 
with all of my employees. My office 
door is always open to any workman, 
engineer, office boy—anyone. Any 
of them may have valuable sugges- 
tions to offer. The success of every 
company depends very largely upon 
the selection of men who grow with 
its business policies and methods— 
therefore, all the credit is by no 
means due to the head of the firm.” 





Every person is responsible for all 
the good within the scope of his abil- 
ities, and for no more, and none can 
tell whose sphere is the largest—Gail 
Hamilton. 

* * * 

Education raises persons above 
their surroundings and makes them 
masters of themselves, rather than 
merely being creatures of circum- 
stances. It is not enough merely to 
know how to get a living, it is neces- 
sary to know how to live—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

























SYNOPSIS 


A suift panorama of our only 
industrial regime, the Sher- 
man law period, and our 
pioneering epochs, 
has preceded. 


INETEEN TWENTY- 

N SIX was recognized as 

a year of peak pros- 
perity. But it was not a boom year. 
Not only was there almost no specu- 
lation in commodities, but the effi- 
ciency per worker rose decidedly in 
all industrial lines, and the percentage 
of wage-workers to the total popula- 

tion decidedly decreased. 

Such things never happened in 
boom periods. In boom periods, in- 
dustries expand their organizations 
and employ many new and untrained 
workers; and while factories may in- 
crease their total production, produc- 
tion per man almost uniformly falls 
off. Also, there is sure to be much 
speculation in commodities, for prices 
rise in boom periods and there is 
a tendency everywhere to lay 
up great stores of raw 
materials and supplies 
against the day of 
still higher pric- 
es just ahead. 
But now 
there was 
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The Wonderful Machine 
with No Head 


“(Dry American Business Has 
Not Reached Its Goal of Large- 
Co-ordinated Production 


for Everybody 


By Benjamin A. Javits 


in collaboration with 
Charles W. Wood 


“hand-to-mouth” buying. Manufac- 
turers everywhere had learned not to 
tie up their capital in needlessly large 
inventories. Business was running 
smoothly, it seemed. It was running 
so evenly in every line that one could 
be almost certain of getting supplies 
when they were needed, and, like a 
community which has a dependable 
water supply and therefore does not 
think of storing water in private cis- 
terns, they bought things only as they 
needed them and used the capital so 
saved to extend and perfect their 
business organizations. 

But everything was not exactly 
satisfactory. If you asked the average 
business man how business was, he 
would tell you that it was good. That 
would be a truthful answer too, but 
it would not be the whole truth. He 
might be doing several times the busi- 
ness which he had done in former 
years, and not be making any profit 
at all. Competition, he might tell 
you, “is unusually keen just now.” 

Of course competition was keen, 
for everybody now had keener im- 
plements to fight with. And there 
was no hope whatever, as Mr. Busi- 
ness Man eventually found out, of 
competition becoming any duller. 
There was nothing to do but to pro- 
vide himself with still keener imple- 
ments of warfare, although his com- 


"| Ilustration 


by Max Jaediker 


petitors, he knew, would pro 
vide themselves with these 
keener implements also, and 
competition would be worse 
than ever. Uriless he could 
merge, somehow, with his com- 
petitors, or make some sort of 
agreement with them through 
his trade association. 

But agreements to restrain 
trade were illegal. As to 
whether a merger was illegal, 
one never knew. It might be and it 
might not. It depended upon how 
vigorously some aspiring Federal 
District Attorney might prosecute it, 
and how the Supreme Court, when 
it eventually got the case, might split 
five to four. 

But mergers happened, and the 
successful ones made oceans of 
money. They did not raise prices, 
however: they made their money by 
eliminating friction; and while this 
was a clear gain to the consumer, it 
made things harder than ever for the 
fellows who did not or could not 
merge. 

The little business man, in the 
middle of this prosperity, was often 
desperate; the enterprising grocer or 
druggist, for instance, who had es- 
tablished himself in a small city and, 
through many years of honest and 
faithful service, had become one of 
the pillars of the community. This 
man now had to compete with the 


THAT is what actually did 
happen. . . Not all those, of 
course, who could not get work 
under ‘modern conditions went 
to the bad. They did not lie 
down and die. They remained 
in that industrial civilization and 
got their living without con- 
tributing to its support. 
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chain store, which could buy its sup- 
plies in million.dollar lots and could 


demand cash for everything it sold. 

The small town department store 
proprietor was not likely to be in 
much better position. The depart- 
ment store chain; had not quite ar- 
rived, to put him out of business al- 
together, but the specialty chain and 
the ten-cent store, and the twenty- 
five, fifty and one dollar chains, and 
added to that the great mail order 
houses, with Sears-Roebuck and 
Montgomery-Ward catalogues in al- 
most every home, were taking the 
best part of his business away. And 
they too were going in for chain store 
development. 

The local telephone company and 
the local light and power company 
had long since become things of the 
past. ‘The local newspapers, even, 
were not likely to be local in their 
ownership now, and local factories 
were more and more becoming mere 
branches of some great national con- 
cern. The local banker suddenly dis- 
covered that he was almost out of a 
job; for everything was being 
financed from the big centers. 


USINESS undoubtedly was good 

—except for the average business 
man. More wealth was being created 
throughout the country than ever be- 
fore; and because the successful cor- 
porations had begun to understand 
the economic value of high wages, 
more was being distributed. The 
wage-earners spent this wealth care- 
lessly, and the old timers got a share 
of it. So things generally were not 
exactly desperate. They were just 
disturbing. 

But the average business man of 
this period had other things to think 
about which seemed more disturbing, 
sometimes, than his strictly business 
problems. After all, he was more 
than a business man. He was also a 
citizen; and no one could be a real 
American citizen in these days and 
not be worried by the problem of 
crime. Never in anyone’s memory 
had there been so much of it, and it 
was getting worse year by year. The 
police were falling down on their 
jobs. The courts were failing miser- 
ably. And whenever one looked into 
the matter closely, he soon learned 
that this was not so in other countries. 
It was a phenomenon somehow asso- 
ciated with enlightened America in a 
period of exceptional prosperity. 

But why not? If the analysts had 
put their figures together, they could 
have found an ample reason for this. 
But they had not put their figures to- 
gether. Business analysts had studied 
business. Crime analysts had studied 
crime. Production analysts had 
studied production. Employment 
analysts had studied employment. 
But here, lumping them all together, 
are some of the things they had dis- 
covered. 

Crime and unemployment have his- 
torically gone together. Throughout 


all industrial history, wide-spread un- 
employment had uniformly been ac- 
companied by a great increase in 
burglary, robbery and theft, which 
furnish the motive for a large ma- 
jority of the murders and other 
crimes of violence. 

And this period of peak prosperity 
was a period of wide-spread unem- 
ployment. 

This unemployment was not rec- 
ognized at first as unemployment. It 
was not until the Winter of 1927 that 
the people were aware of an unem- 
ployment crisis, but at that time busi- 
ness throughout the 

country was. still 
very good. The 
volume of business 
was so great, in 
fact, and the up-to- 
date corporations 
were making so 
much money that 
the stock market, 
right in the midst 
of country - wide 
unemployment, was 
carrying on the 
greatest boom in 
history. 

But the unem- 
ployment was wide- 
spread long before 
it was noticed. The 
reports of all the 
industries should 
have made this 
plain. Each re- 
ported a constantly 
increasing produc- 
tion from 1911 to 


all sorts of 


these things, 


1926 and a con- successfully 
stantly increased 
production per man. Nevertheless, 


the proportion of industrial workers 
to the total population of America 
had fallen sharply. 

Had you asked the average busi- 
ness man about unemployment at the 
time, he would probably have told 
you that there was no involuntary 
unemployment but that it was getting 
so that a lot of people would not 
work, What he would mean by this, 
however, is that they would not work 
unless they could get the prevailing 
wages, which has always been more 
or less true, the unique factor in this 
situation being that the average busi- 
ness man, during-this period of ex- 
ceptional prosperity, could not pay 
prevailing wages. 


OR the average business man was 
doing a small and precarious 


business. The bulk of the business 
was being done by the big combina- 
tions, but the bulk of the business 
men were doing the little which was 
left over. In the days before the 
war, an independent dealer might find 
it hard to buck the trust; but when 
it came to hiring men, he had no 
special disadvantage. The trust 
hired men in those days for as little 
as they would work for, which meant 
high wages when labor was scarce 





A ND the American 
farmer, in this new civili- 
zation, was still very much 


of an individualist. 
knew he could not farm 
successfully unless he had 
chinery; but if he got all 


that he could not farm 
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and a bare living when it was plenti- 
ful, unless, through his labor union, 
the employee might be able to force 
up the price. But unions were sel- 
dom able to do this. They made 
their drives when business was good 
and were generally powerless when 
unemployment was rampant. 

But the big modern business did 
not hire labor on that principle. It 
believed in a living wage and it per- 
ceived the business advantage of a 
high wage scale. Labor was no 
longer treated as a mere commodity 
by the great, nation-wide, industrial 
enterprises, but was 
paid as well as a 
great, nation-wide 
enterprise thought 
it possible to pay. 

The natural re- 
sult was that labor 
everywhere was 
strongly disinclined 
to work for less. In 
former days, when 
men saw their fel- 
lows working 
everywhere for a 
dollar a day, their 
natural conclusion 
was that that was 
all that one might 
hope to get. But 
when their kind of 
labor was receiving 
six or eight dollars 
a day, they said 
they would starve 
before they would 
consent to work for 
two or three. 

And the desper- 
ate little business 
man could not pay the big corpora- 
tion scale. No matter how he felt 
about it, he could not. Usually, how- 
ever, his feelings were not generous. 
What was coming over the country, 
he wondered, when men would rather 
be idle than to do honest work, even 
when they are paid all that an em- 
ployer can possibly afford to give 
them. 

In one of the largest lines of pro- 
duction, the small, independent busi- 
ness man still did the bulk of the 
business. That was in farming. But 
the farmers did not share in this new 
prosperity at all Their situation was 
really desperate. They had no Farm 
Trust to buck; nevertheless, their 
situation was worse, as a rule, than 
that of the corner grocer trying to 
compete with the chain store; for the 
grocer could see what was putting 
him out of business while the farmer 
could not. 

The grocer could see, for instance, 
that the chain store was successful be- 
cause it was able to put prices down. 
The farmer thought of success in 
terms of putting prices up. 

If the grocer thought of organizing 
with other grocers to resist the en- 
croachments of the chain store, he 
reasoned that they might effect such 
economies in buying as the chain 


He 


modern ma- 
he discovered 


even then. 
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store had effected, and that 
this might enable him and his 
associates to give better serv- 
ice. It was difficult, to be sure, 
and possibly impractical, for 
mere voluntary associations to 
work out such economies; 
nevertheless, with the chain 
stores operating right under 
their noses, all saw the futility 
of trying to combine to secure 
a “fair” price for the goods 
they were putting over the 
counter. 

But Big Business was not 
operating right under the 
farmers’ noses. To the farmer, 
it seemed to be operating in 
Wall Street. It was some- 
thing far off, vague, mysteri- 
ous and terribly complex. 

That Big Business was just 
Simplified Business, and that 
business in the way the farmer 
was doing it was the complex 
kind, never occurred to him. 
Aside from the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, he 
was farming much as people 
had always farmed, and that 
to him seemed to be the sim- 
ple way. 

A rowboat seems to be much 
simpler than an ocean liner, 
but building and manning and 
organizing a liner is, after all, 
a much simpler way of getting 
folks across the ocean, season 
after season, than the rowboat 
method could possibly be. To 
a certain type of individualist, 
however, the simple way to 
get a million people across the 
Atlantic would be to build a 
million boats. 


ND the American farmer, 
in this new collective 
civilization, was still very 
much an individualist. He was 
up-to-date, he supposed, in his 
methods. He knew he could 
not farm successfully unless 
he had trucks and tractors and 
high-power plows and harvest- 
ers and all sorts of modern 
machinery; but if he got all 
these things, he often discov- 
ered that he could not farm 
successfully even then. 

For the modern method in- 
volved something more than 
the installation of labor-saving 
machinery. It involved, for 
one thing, the maximum use 
of that machinery. If a ma- 
chine were idle most of the 
time, it could not be expected 
to give an adequate return 
upon the capital invested. 

It also involved the giving 
of maximum service—making 
prices as low as the economies 
effected would permit and thus 
getting the product to as many 
people as possible. This in 
turn involved the maintenance 
of a high wage scale and im- 
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Editorials 


Don’t expect special satisfaction from 
the special session 
* a * 
Wall Streetwise, March came in like a 
bull and went out like a bear. 
* *k * 
Building is sagging a little. 
* * x 
Looks as if Hoover will make things 


hum. 
* * * 


Politicians will attack the Reserve law 


without reserve. 
* * * 


Radio (stock) apparently encounters 
no ceiling. 
* * x 
Most commodities look cheaper than 


boomed stocks. 
x * * 


Mexico may not like one or two of our 


proposed tariff changes. 
* * * 


Senator Glass isn’t afraid to throw | 


stones at Wall Street. 
x * x 

Don’t bank on money behaving harm- 
lessly. 

x * * 

The oil situation has proved slippery, but 
leaders at last seem to be getting a grip 
on tt. 

* * x 

Will television help to make us home- 
stayers? 

* * * 

Investigate before buying aircraft stocks. 

¢ * « 

The Winter has passed with relatively 
little unemployment. 

x * x 

The textile industry could stand a few 

mergers. 
* * x 
High money sooner or later spells low 


stocks. 
x * x 


“1928 Auto Death Toll 27,500, Up 
7%.” Bad! 

* * * 

More and bigger mergers are the order 
of the day and the outlook for to-morrow. 
x * * 

The famous Fishers of Detroit are mak- 
ing some important industrial catches. 
They have an abundance of bait. 

* * * 

British corporations are foolish to deny 

American stockholders their “rights.” 
* *K * 

Chicago police cars now get crime 
flashes from the Fribune’s station. Here’s 
hoping! 

a 
Color sometimes can turn red into black. 
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posed upon the business map 
the moral necessity, at least 
of doing his bit toward keep. 
ing wages up. And it involved 
the elimination of waste ajj 
along the line and cheerful co. 
operation with all develop. 
ments tending to eliminate 
these wastes. Economical dis. 
tribution was the necessary 
road to prosperity: not the 
mere elimination of the middle 
man but the achievement of 
economies for everybody 
through large-scale co-ordi- 
nated action of the Big Busi. 
ness kind. 

It was difficult, however, for 
the American farmer to ob- 
serve and appraise these pro- 
cesses of industrial evolution, 
mass production and mass dis. 
tribution. He was as intelli- 
gent as the manufacturer, but 
the change which had come 
over society had left him look- 
ing at problems from the old 
individualistic point of view. 

Where there were special 
communities of growers all en- 
gaged in the raising of one 
crop, and this crop happened 
to be one in which there was 
some chance of effecting a 
monopoly, ‘the situation was 
not so hopeless. Such grow- 
ers found it easier to combine; 
and the associations they es- 
tablished often evolved into 
real Big Business enterprises. 

Almost all the raisins used 
in America, for instance, were 
grown in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley in California; and after 
many trials and failures, the 
raisin growers eventually suc- 
ceeded in making one co-ordi- 
nated and successful business 
out of growing and marketing 
these raisins. The lemon 
growers, orange growers, the 
walnut growers and others also 
succeeded in establishing suc- 
cessful associations, by which 
they kept control of their pro- 
ducts until they were finally 
sold in the city markets every- 
where. 


HE larger a crop was, 
however, and the more 


-widespread the area in which 


it could be raised, the more 
difficult it was to create eff- 
cient co-operatives. It was 
more difficult to organize to- 
bacco than prunes, and long 
after the demonstrated success 
of the limited crop associa- 
tions, the wheat and cattle and 
corn growers of the Middle 
West, and the farmers who 
still tried to do general farm- 
ing in the East, found their 
condition growing worse in- 
stead of better. 

For one thing, they could 

(Continued on page 44) 
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STOP 
Dumping Goods 
At Cost 


By James H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Co. 


HERE is no phase of busi- 
ness that is receiving quite so 
much consideration as retail 
merchandising. It is a hectic contest, 
with the manufacturer on the one 
end, the consumer on the other, and 
the wholesaler, jobber, chain store, 
mail order house, independent dealer 
and order taker tugging in between. 
An economic principle which has 
been expounded for years is that the 
retailer is the neck of the bottle 
through which the great bulk of fin- 
ished merchandise flows to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Judging from cur- 
rent developments, there is danger of 
the said neck being broken off. The 
retailer, and particularly the inde- 
pendent merchant, is gasping for 
breath as he puts up a game fight to 
stay in the race. 

It is not my purpose to present a 
tearful appeal to “save the tndepend- 
ent dealer.” If there is no place for 
him in modern distribution then he 
should go and those to mourn his 
loss will probably be limited to “the 
immediate family.” But if there is 
a place, and most merchandising 
authorities argue that there is, then, 
in a large measure, he should be ex- 
pected to save himself. 

The “extra measure,” however— 
the support that those outside his own 
circle should give him—is the par- 
ticular segment of the almost limit- 
less problems of merchandising with 
which this discussion is to deal. But 


before we attempt to prescribe per- - 


haps we should do a piece of X-ray 
work, 


1; doesn’t require an exhaustive 
diagnosis to reveal that the inde- 
pendent retailer is suffering from a 
three way attack which might be 
termed “chain store colic, mail order 
indigestion and house-to-house sell- 
ing lumbago.” And with an army of 
“business doctors” telling him that he 
is due for a general breakdown unless 
he takes himself in hand, it’s no won- 
der he is nervous. 

So many “surveys” have been and 








are now being 
made; so many 
columns of “sta- 
tistics” have been 
and are now be- 
ing compiled and 
so many “deduc- 
tions” and “con- 
clusions” have al- 
ready been pre- 
sented that one 
who attempts to 
keep up finds his 
head in a whirl. 

Only a few 
days ago, a friend 
who heads the advertising department 
of the largest concern of its kind— 
operating large factory units in sev- 
eral cities—came to our town to ad- 
dress one of our luncheon clubs. His 
speech went over big, but the most 
impressive feature of‘ his perform- 
ance were charts showing the growth 
of mail order and chain store volume 
and how this growth is crowding out 
the local merchant. He left much 
with our retailers to think about. 
And no doubt they are thinking—but 
“what ?” 

Not long ago I addressed a na- 
tional dealer institute and for an 
hour and a half poured out “facts 
and figures” concerning the volume 
of business that is being done in this 
country; how it is being distributed, 
and something of the outlook. And 
I had a bundle of charts, showing a 
mass of quite impressive figures to 
back up my arguments. While I was 
assured by those in command when 
they handed me my expense check 
that my talk had made a hit, I have 
wondered since whether it was really 
a “constructive hit” or an “undeter- 
mining blast.” Did I spend a day 
and night going, a day there and a 
day and night returning merely for 
the sake of injecting a bit more fear 
of the giants into the hearts of a 
group of independent dealers? 

If there is an independent retailer 
anywhere who doesn’t know, by now, 
that there is a great revolution going 


Too many eggs in 
too few baskets. 
They hatched out as 
snapping turtles 











‘ Wuat one large manufacturer 
did to revive his dealer trade— 
“Price merchandizing” 
attack on the independent—How to 
offset the Chain Bugaboo 


the 


aids 


on in the field of merchandising it is 
because he is hibernating with Old 
Rip Van Winkle. There are enough 
Paul Reveres abroad in the land, 
sounding their warnings to awaken 
even the dead ones. But it would 
seem that these warnings have been 
broadcast with such frequency, in- 
tensity and tone of voice that the 
effect on the average independent re- 
tailer’s mind is that he’s undecided 
whether to fight or surrender. 


ITH nearly every trade paper, 

newspaper editor, feature 
writer and luncheon club speaker 
telling us that “this is the day of big 
business, combinations, retail chains, 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion’—with all eyes focused upon 
this new order—is it any wonder that 
several hundred thousand independ- 
ent dealers are asking themselves 
“how long can I hold out against the 
advancing mass attack?’ It is about 
like telling the children, at bed time, 
that the hob-goblins are coming. Or 
it is, in some respects, a parallel case 
to firing a well-timed propaganda 
broadside for the purpose of building 
public sentiment to force an issue or 
swing a great drive. 

The manufacturing concern with 
which I am connected has on its 
active list several thousand of the 
best rated independent dealers in its 
particular business. We are in con- 
stant touch with them through our 
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field men and branch managers. Our 
company—now in its seventy-second 
year—has served many of these deal- 
ers, in large towns and small, from 
coast to coast, for many years. They 
are more than mere customers—they 
are, many of them, at least, our 
friends. We know how they feel to- 
ward this whole mass selling move- 
ment. Never have we known them 
to be so much concerned about a 
thing. During dull times, panics or 
wars they have reasoned that there 
would be a return to normal or extra 
good times. But now they can not 
see around the corner. A lot of them 
are downright scared. 

The point I am trying to make is 
simply that they don’t need to be 
everlastingly warned that “the hand- 
writing is on the wall.” They have 
seen and heard so much of it that the 
thought they should be giving to 
making a success of their own busi- 
ness is being distracted. The in- 
dependent retail business of this 
country is, to a much larger de- 
gree than most of us think, being 
undermined due to this very con- 
dition. Instead of planning con- 
structively, working out and ap- 
plying good merchandising meth- 
ods, retailers are thinking more 
about what’s to become of them 
when the big operators close 
in on them. They are running 
around trying to find some way to 
get into or organize a chain of 
their own. And still another dis- 
traction is the many local move- 
ments to organize to combat chain 
competition. 

If any one doubts that there is 
this general and tense condition in 
the retail field all he need do is sit, 
for awhile, at the desk of some sales 
manager who is directing a force of 
men who are calling upon the trade 
in any one of the important branches 
of business — clothing, furniture, 
shoes, food stuffs, drugs, or what not. 
If he can not get enough from read- 
ing the reports of the road men then 
he can top off his bit of first-hand re- 
search by making a trip, representing 
himself to be a plain-every-day sales- 
man, instead of an “economist,” 
“government expert,” “special writer” 
or something else which carries a high 
sounding title that causes the average 
business man to shy away. 


NDEPENDENT retailers as a re- 

sult of this state of mind, are shoot- 
ing at tangents, in their mad campaign 
to meet the over-emphasized chain 
store and direct-selling bugbears. 

It is a daily occurrence to have cus- 
tomers appeal to us in this manner, 
“Can’t you furnish us with a product 
that will meet, in design and price, 
the one that such and such chain are 
featuring? We want to meet them 
on their ground.” The only thing 
they have in mind is “meeting the 
chain store competition on its own 
ground.” There is no thought given 
to the consumer—or whether the 





people, served by the dealer, will or 
should buy the product specified. The 
whole thing is put on the basis of 
meeting competition purely on price. 

The coming mass production and 
its twin— mass distribution — has 
brought on the greatest orgy of price 
selling this country has ever seen. 
Consideration for quality has been 
all but cast to the birds, Hardly has a 
salesman presented a sample or pic- 
ture of a product until the dealer 
asks. “What’s the price?” A _ per- 
fectly natural question, to be sure, 
but so long as price is the foremost 
and largely the only point of interest 
for the dealer he is going to sell price 
as well as buy on this basis. But 
very little creative selling has been 
done in recent years. Retail dealers 
are still parading price as the in- 
centive to the consumer. They are 
trying their level best to “out-price- 
sell” the purely price competition. 


ROM his rich experience in 

merchandizing Mr. Warburton 
proposes two courses of action to 
manufacturers that will help the 
hard pressed retailers: 1. Selling to 
chains, syndicates and mail order 
concerns on the basis of fair profits. 
2. Supplying them with lines not 
in direct competition with those 
sold to the regular dealer trade. If 
this is observed then justice will be 
done to the manufacturer and to the 
retailers who distribute the profit 
making output for the majority. 


Manufacturers are constantly com- 
bating or trying to meet the dealers’ 
demand for “specials” — factory 
“leaders” that are produced in large 
and steady volume and sold by the 
manufacturer at cost, or approxi- 
mately so, in order to keep the wheels 
turning without interruption. This 
thing has become so prevalent and 
has become so widely known to the 
dealer that almost the first thing he 
asks the manufacturer, or his sales- 
men, any more is: “What is your 
leader?” It has all but reached the 
point where a dealer, if he shops long 
enough, can round out a fairly com- 
plete stock of these “specials.” It is 
easy to see this condition can lead 
us to become a nation of producers 
and distributors of “sales leaders” 
with each individual manufacturer 
driving full force on his particular 
item and with his “profit” line rele- 
gated to an overstocked warehouse 
and with dealers buying and pushing 
only those things in which there is 
but little profit. 

Akin to this “leader” problem is 
the demand for “factory close outs.” 
Most factories have slow moving 
products, or products that, for one 
reason or another, are being closed 
out at a loss. Just the other day it 
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was reported that a manufacturer— 
a national advertiser whose annual 
volume is reported to be up among 
the $20,000,000 class—sold over 
$2,000,000 or 10 per cent. of his en. 
tire output, as “close outs” last year, 
If a national advertiser—whose 
advertising is appearing in full pages 
and color process in the leading mag. 
azines—is doing this much business 
at a loss then it would be reasonable 
to conclude that the rank and file of 
manufacturers are no better off, par- 
ticularly the thousands of non-adver- 
tisers. There is little question by 
that a tremendous volume of busj- 
ness—perhaps running near the $5, 
000,000,000 mark—is being done on 
these “close outs.” With mark downs 
running from 10 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. on such stocks there is no won- 
der that manufacturers are com- 
plaining of “shrinking profits.” 
Retail merchants have been taught 
to buy “specials” and “close outs” 
to such an extent that the danger 
is that ere long the “tai will wag 
the dog.” This, of course, is no 
particular fault of the retailer. But 
the condition is undermining our 
system of distribution. If retail- 
ers are going to persist in buying 
price—in the form of “leaders” 
‘and “close outs’—this persistence 
will, in time, create its own boom- 
erang. Unless they reverse the 
present order and buy what they 
buy largely because it is particu- 
larly fitted for their trade and not 
purely because they can buy it at 
a price, they are very apt to find 
they have missed the bull’s eye by 
several feet. 
Producing, buying and offering 
for sale merchandise purely on the 
basis of price has little to recommend 
it in comparison with studying and 
supplying the needs and wants of the 
consumer on the basis of what ap- 
peals to him and how to fan that 
“appeal” into buying reaction. Price 
seldom creates a desire for a thing— 
it only helps one to possess it after 
the demand is created. 


T can not be denied that manufac- 

turers have had much to do with 
undermining the very retail distrib- 
uting system which they, themselves, 
helped to build up. In their race for 
volume they have not only brought 
on -a death struggle of competition, 
one with all others in his own field, 
but they have also put the retail 
branch of business up against some 
of the conditions already discussed. 
Probably the one outstanding excep- 
tion is the national advertiser who 
specializes on one or a few products 
and advertises his product and fixes 
resale price to the ultimate consumer. 

But here, again, we find a situation 
in which a swarm of gnats have been 
allowed to get into the ointment. 
have reference to those national ad- 
vertisers who, fearing the possible 
loss of volume to the “private brand” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FT was with a great 
, deal of interest 
that I read the ar- 
ticle in your magazine 
of March 15 entitled 
“Coordination During 
War Made Miracle 
America” by Benjamin A. 
Javits and Charles W. Wood. 


The Basis of Our 
Industrial Strength 


By Bernard M. Baruch 





“Industry,” by A. C. Shelton 


turing and distribution. 
The confidence he 
gained in doing big 
things taught him to 
fear not his foreign 
competitor but to meet 
him and give him bat- 
tle on equal ground with great 
success to himself. The Ameri- 


This is the first article that 
I can now recall in which some 
idea is given of the basis for 
America’s present-day great 
“industrial renaissance.” Very 
few people realize that the les- 
sons learned in the war by 
America mobilized for war 
are responsible for America 
mobilized for peace and taking 
her advanced position in the 
trade of the world. 


y= chairman of the War 
Industries Board Mr. 
Baruch had intimate knowl- 
edge of what it means to co- 
ordinate industry and elimt- 
nate waste. His comment 
here on the plan to co-ordt- 
nate industry in peace 1s in 
line with the thought of many 
of our business leaders to 
perpetuate prosperity. 


THE EDITOR. 


ican business man learned how 
to use our raw materials and 
found other sources and substi- 
tutes for those we did not have. 
Many of the practices that 
made America’s business men 
great were born of the war and 
of the necessity of the occasion. 

Little was known of this be- 
cause they were quiet men 
who did their jobs and then 
went back to take their places 


Anyone familiar with the 
subject knows that the Ameri- 
can business man found himself during the war. He 
learned co-operation with himself and with the Govern- 
ment. He learned not to fear the Government and the 
Government learned not to fear him. They found there 
was a common meeting ground for the benefit of all. 
Super-power was born of the war, the result of which 
were the great power consolidations bringing benefit 
to the people and profit to the makers and distribu- 
tors of power. 

The American business man learned to make things 
for himself that he never thought he could make be- 
fore. Necessity of the war forced upon him mass 
production and the elimination of waste in manufac- 


in the communities from which 
they came. Although they 


were not well known, they carried back to their com- 
munities—spread all over the country—the knowledge 
and confidence they had gained in association with 
one another and with the Government. Mr. Hoover 
was wise enough to see what had gone on and, as 
Secretary of Commerce, to carry on for peace the ex- 
perience and knowledge gained in the war. 


Very truly yours, 


ZAI Qa wk 








John G. Lonsdale 


The author of this thought-pro- 
voking article, who holds that 
young men are in the saddle, 1s 
not himself a youth; he is John 
G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. 
Louis and scheduled to ascend the 
presidency of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association this Fall. He is 
57. Mr. Lonsdale, because of his 
influential directorships and other 
important affiliations, sees the in- 
side workings of various large- 
scale enterprises. His deductions, 
therefore, carry weight. 


GROUP of ten directors met 
A at a St. Louis club one day 

recently to diagnose a busi- 
ness venture that showed signs of 
failure. 

It seemed to be the opinion of the 
younger members of the board that 
radical changes in policy were neces- 
sary ; that old theories should be cast 
aside and the business developed to 
meet the conditions of changing in- 
dustrial methods, styles and buying 
habits. The old directors were ada- 
mant. They believed their ideas 
based on a knowledge of the past 
were best. 

Finally, a gentleman whose silvery 
locks and demeanor bore testimony 
to long years of substantial business 
service, arose and in dramatic fashion 
said : 

“I want to present our case in a 
new light. Perhaps you've never 
seen it this way before. I want to 
begin by asking all who can remem- 
ber what happened back in 1893 to 
raise their hands.” 

Five hands went into the air, all 
possessed by the older group. 

“That was the year of the panic,” 
said one impartial gentleman. “And 
we had another one in 1903, known 
as the ‘rich man’s silent panic’.” 

“Yes, and how about 1907, when 
we did a maximum amount of busi- 
ness on a minimum amount of 


money?” chimed in another older di- 
rector. 


All this while the younger group 
sat with puzzled countenances, ap- 
parently unable to recall anything 
about the periods cited by their 
elders. 

“How well you have proved the 
point I am about to make,” ex- 
claimed the silver-haired director. 
“You older men are weighted down 
with examples of the past, your sub- 
conscious minds are charged with the 
events that happened to business in 
1893, 1903 and 1907, or even farther 
back than that; therefore you fail to 
view the present or the future in an 
unbiased light. 

“These younger men represent a 
new generation that has come for- 
ward in the decade and a half since 
1914, the beginning of the World 
War. In the war period we learned 
to do things differently. Under the 
guise of doing our bit to win the 
war, drastic measures were taken and 
inflation could even be defended. 

“Since that time a new leadership, 
as represented by these young men 
here, has been established. They have 
no fears based on happenings of the 
past. Their seas are uncharted and 
they sail them without guide-posts. 
These are the men who, in the main, 
are now directing our investment 
markets and carrying on our busi- 
ness enterprises. 

“Government statistics show that a 
majority of the people who comprise 
our population are under the age of 
45. Therefore, we of the older gen- 
eration, are in the minority. When- 
ever a man calls attention to the 
distressed periods of the past, he at 
once classifies himself as belonging 
to the minority. 


Business 


Are Y oung Men 
in the Saddle? 


“But, I warn you, all men who by 
age qualify for the minority group, 
should not be placed in that claggj. 
fication. It all depends upon whether 
one can mentally shake off these old- 
time pictures of business and adjust 
his vision to the new. 

“TI, for one, consider myself as a 
part of the majority. I would like 
this enterprise that we are now dis- 
cussing to step out in line with 
changed conditions. I vote for mod- 
ern policies in the conduct of this 
business. Whether the majority is 
right or wrong in some of the coura- 
geous things it is doing to-day, only 
time will tell. But it seems to mea 
foregone conclusion that if we do 
not try to fall into line with present- 
day tendencies we are lost.” 

‘And so the business venture is 
being revamped to meet the ideas of 
the younger men and its future suc- 
cess seems assured. 

This little sketch is presented in 
an effort to set forth the actual 
status of present-day developments in 
business. Apparently, the men who 
are doing things these days—organ- 
izing new companies, building new 
factories, opening new trade terri- 
tories, establishing new precedents in 
all lines of endeavor, including com- 
mercial aviation—are those below the 
age of 45. If we can get more of 
our so-called conservative element to 
see this side of life, perhaps they will 
not be so unrelenting in their theories 
of business for 1929 and beyond. 

To keep up with the fast speeding 
procession of business requires con- 
stant study and deliberation, all 
weighed in the scales of 1929—not 
the scales of years ago. 


Courage 


By John Fletcher 


NE of the most successful busi- 

ness men I ever knew showed 
rare courage at the very time the en- 
terprises he directed were reaching 
their first peak. One day I met this 
man in Chicago, and on the same 
evening dined with him and his gen- 
eral manager. To my amazement 
these gentlemen informed me that on 
the following week they would start 
West and on reaching the Pacific 
Coast would embark for the Orient, 
their first objective being Japan. For 
the moment that sounded to me as if 
they were about to neglect a business 





which had depended so largely upon 
them for its growth and general di- 
rection. Then the older of the two 
men volunteered to tell me the reason 
for a journey which would reach 
around the globe. 

He told me that when he and his 
general manager embarked for the 
trip across the Pacific, they would be 
days and days ahead of any mail and 
would very quickly be entirely out 
of touch with their business, and 
then, “When we return home we will 
know where our organization is 
weak.” 
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Paes and 


HE daughter of a humble miner has defeated a 
British Peer for a seat in Parliament to represent 
North Lanarkashire. This twenty-six-year-old school 
teacher, whose father has never earned more than $15 a 
week, received more than 15,000 votes 


ICAN 
A LOYERS, against her titled Conservative op- 
atx ponent’s vote of fewer than 10,000. 


Why should this incident interest 
American employers? Well, this country is rapidly re- 
solving itself into a nation of employers and employed 
due to the rapid dwindling of our small independent 
business men heretofore rated as our middle class. Con- 
sequently, our law-makers in future will belong in the 
main to one or other of the two predominating classes. 
And there will be far more employed than employers. 

Which class will be entrusted with the government of 
the country and the various States? 

Will our great corporations and other large employers 
prove able to earn and retain the goodwill and loyalty 
and confidence of a majority of America’s workers and 
thus be entrusted with chief responsibility for administer- 
ing the affairs of the nation? Or will our capitalists, 
through shortsightedness or indifference or mercenariness, 
fail to win the support of the masses? High public of- 
fice is to be sought more and more by conspicuously suc- 
cessful men of affairs as this country grows in wealth; 
in maturity, in philosophy and in a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. In this connection such men spring to mind 
as Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, Owen D. Young, 
Ambassador Morrow, F. Trubee Davison, Ogden Mills, 
John J. Raskob, Charles G. Dawes, James Couzens, 
Charles S. Mott, T. Coleman du Pont, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., Hamilton Fish, James M. Cox. 

When Forses advocates the humane treatment of 
workers, including the abolition of the seven-day work 
week, the granting of paid vacations to all classes of 
workers, insurance and sick and pension plans, industrial 
co-ordination to bring about steadier employment and the 
avoidance as far as humanly possible of the wholesale 
dismissal of workers, the careful selection of the right 
type of foremen, the adequate honoring of conspicuous 
merit, etc., it is actuated not only by humanitarian motives, 
but always has in mind the longer future, the evolution 
that future is likely to bring, and the kind of country 
we will bequeath to our children. With the growth of 
education, it should easily be foreseen that permanent 
peace and prosperity and harmony can be established 
only if capital succeeds in commending itself sincerely to 
labor. Indeed,. the still longer outlook contains the 
Promise that workers will ultimately ascend to power. If 
meanwhile they have felt that they have been given just 
and generous treatment, they, in turn, are likely to govern 
justly and generously. 


“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


€ comimont 


By B. C. Forbes 


HAVE been accused of implying that the borrowing 

of money on stocks is a crime. I never remotely 
implied anything of the kind. It is just as legitimate to 
use stocks as security for borrowing as it is to use real 
estate, raw materials, or finished mer- 


BORROWING ‘ 
ON STOCKS chandise. It has always been ac- 
NO CRIME, counted legitimate to put up trust- 
OF COURSE 

worthy bonds as collateral for a bank 
loan. It is just as legitimate to put up trustworthy 


stocks. Modern corporate financing is done very largely 
through stock issues rather than bond issues. In view 
of the greatly increased amount of stock outstanding in 
this country, it is entirely logical that borrowing on stocks 
should have expanded. 

After all, what do stocks represent? They represent 
true wealth, a very important part of America’s total 
wealth. They represent factories and furnaces, mines 
and mills, oil properties and pipe lines, railroads and rail- 
way equipment, power plants and packing plants, tele- 
phones and telegraphs, street cars and sugar refineries, 
chain stores and cash register plants, typewriters and 
theatres, steel mills and shipyards, department stores and 
drug stores, electricity and express companies, bakeries 
and bus lines, candy stores and canning factories—in 
short, everything entering into the daily life of our one- 
hundred-and-twenty million people. A stock certificate 
cf a high-grade corporation is as honorable a possession 
as any first mortgage. 

Only fanatical politicians contend that to lend money 
on dependable stocks is a crime. What the writer has 
implied—not only implied but declared very frankly—is 
that the phenomenal rise in stock market quotations has 
been financed to a dangerous extent by loans callable 
without notice, loans supplied not by responsible banks 
properly regulated but by outside lenders wholly unregu- 
lated and without any sense of moral obligation to avert 
what was threatened at the moment the president of New 
York’s biggest bank voiced his sense of moral obligation 
to exert himself to arrest threatened disaster. Lending 
on stocks assuredly is legitimate, just as it is legitimate 
to eat apple pie. But both invite trouble when overdone. 

. * 


Bankers are not the only ones who should give credit— 
bosses, for example. 


*x* * * 
Showing the white feather ends in showing red. 
* * * 


Geniuses are usually eccentric, but being eccentric 
doesn’t stamp ‘you a genius. 


* * * 
Be diplomatically persistent. 
* * * 


Results are visible; effort is invisible. But it counts. 
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¢s% 7OU are Mid-Victorian in your ideas on the stock 

market,” one successful New York Stock Ex- 

change broker hurled at me the other day. “Evidently 

you don’t know that we are living in an entirely new 

world, that we have outgrown all past 

- conditions and are so rich that it is 

or aaa inevitable millions of people will spec- 

ulate in stocks. The Federal Reserve 

Board is all wrong, just as wrong as Paul M. Warburg. 
Wake up!” 

When Congress passed the Federal Reserve Banking 
System I well recall that all the weighty authorities as- 
sured us that never, never again would money rates go 
high. High money rates had been forever banished by 
our new banking machinery. Many recalled how call 
money in the old disorganized days rose as high as 20 
and 25 per cent. and when time money went above 6 per 
cent. And the nation was set down as having been 
crassly foolish to have waited so long before outlawing 
all such unpleasant monetary happenings. 

Well, we witnessed 20 per cent. call money and a re- 
newal rate of 15 per cent. before the end of March; also, 
time money rates above 8 per cent. Something approach- 
ing a money panic gripped Wall Street before Charles 
E. Mitchell, head of the nation’s largest bank, announced 
that his institution was prepared to lend millions to pre- 
vent disaster. 

In view of what has happened in money, I, for one, 
take with more than one grain of salt emphatic assurances 
that stock prices can never, never fall back to anywhere 
like levels formerly regarded as normal. The “impos- 
sible” having happened in the money market, is it not 
just possible that the “impossible” may happen in the 
stock market also? 

* * * 


Times change and we change with them—if we are 
wise. 
*x* * * 


Sentiment is priceless, but it must not be allowed to 
play havoc with discipline. 
* * * 


HEN Nebraska, the Dakotas and other States in 

that section first proposed legislation to guarantee 
bank deposits, the writer warned against it and predicted 
its sure and certain failure. The legislation was passed— 
and every unfavorable prediction has 
been fulfilled. State after State found 
itself in serious trouble and was com- 
pelled to abandon the scheme. When 
the writer visited Nebraska a few weeks ago, the Legis- 
lature was desperately seeking some way out after bitter 
experiences and appalling losses. 

Incompetents cannot be made successful bankers by 
law any more than silk purses can be made out of sows’ 
ears. “Pass a law” is still a favorite American demand; 
but it is slowly being driven home that there is a limit 
to what the mere passing of a law can accomplish. Un- 
less laws are in accordance with the eternal verities, they 
fail. Passing a law cannot cause water to run uphill or 
abrogate inexorable economic law. Guaranteeing bank de- 
posits was a childish attempt to counterbalance inexperi- 
ence, incompetency, even dishonesty. It was a childish 
attempt to place any old kind of bank started by any Tom, 
Dick or Harry on exactly the same basis as an old-estab- 
lished institution built up by years of honorable service, 
wise judgment and unimpeachable reputation. Inevitably 


NO SILK 


SOWS’ EARS 
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the childish attempt failed. Its failure has seri 
penalized the worthy to pay for the misdeeds of the yp. 
worthy. However, that particular species of economi 
madness has now definitely passed. 

Success cannot be handed us on any political platter 

x * * 
Driving power averts over-drafts. 
* * * 

HE new president of the largest insurance com 

in the world, Frederick H. Ecker, owes his rise ty 
having dug into facts when he was a junior clerk with 
the company, the Metropolitan Life. While assisting to 
prepare papers for real estate loans 
he wondered why certain loans wef. 
promptly granted and others refused, 
He investigated. He learned that the 
decisions were based on facts. “Facts,” said young 
Ecker, “obviously are the most important thing in bug 
ness. I'll study facts.” He did so with such effective. 
ness that by and by it was his duty 
to invest an average of more than 
$2,000,000 every business day, basing 
his judgment entirely on facts. His 
success was so marked that long ago 
it became generally understood that 
he would be the only man considered 
as successor to Haley Fiske, the giant 
who labored so fruitfully to raise the Frederick H. Ecker 
Metropolitan Life to an institution without peer in this 
or any other country, an institution not only carrying 
$16,500,000,000 insurance and possessing assets exceed- 
ing two-and-a-third billion dollars, but an institution that 
has rendered incalculably valuable service in conserving 
the health of America. 

Notwithstanding his tremendously responsible duties, 
Mr. Ecker has found time to undertake many public 
services. He believes in doing more than is expected. It 
was because he was not content to do his humble job 
superficially, but spent extra time and effort fo dig into 
all the facts, qualifying himself the better to do so by 
studying law, that he raised himself above the ranks of 
mediocrity and was made a department head when only 
twenty-five. The secret of Ecker’s rise thus is no secret. 

* * x 


Unearned rewards do not enrich. 
* * * 


ECKER 
DUG 
INTO 
FACTS 


HE writer returns from a tour through the Middle- 
West and South-West convinced that better agri- 
cultural times are within sight. Our farmers, as a whole, 
owe substantially less money to-day 
AGRICULTURAL than at any time since the post-war 


BETTER 


TIMES 


IN SIGHT collapse in industry and agriculture. 


Instead of bank failures there are now 
bank rehabilitations. Many financial institutions, insut- 
ance companies, banks and individuals who were obliged 
to take over farms because of defaulted mortgages have 
lately been able to find buyers at prices which have meant 
little or no loss—indeed, in some cases profits have been 
possible. Successful farmers, of whom there are many, 
have been showing a disposition to add to their holdings, 
at prices which should permit of reasonable returns, 
whereas lands were purchased during the boom at prices 
which absolutely precluded reasonable returns. Stock 
raisers enjoyed unusually high prices for a time last 
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Teacher: 


SCHOOL IS ON 


“Now see how well you can solve those problems.” 
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year and, generally speaking, they are able at least to 
make ends meet. Wheat has not been a gold mine, of 
course; but it is perhaps significant that a larger part 
of the crop than usual has been withheld from the mar- 
ket in various sections. Corn has been a’ moderately 
profitable crop, and real money has been made by feed- 
ing it to pigs and calves as well as, in many instances, to 
cattle. Dairying in most districts has paid well and is 
coming more and more into vogue. 

Frankly, few thoughtful citizens in agricultural States 
believe that Congress will discover and adopt any cure- 
all. 

Congress, it is now felt, may vote money to aid in 
co-operative marketing, may add somewhat to the agri- 
cultural credit facilities already existing, may raise cer- 
tain agricultural tariff schedules quite considerably and 
may approve other minor measures calculated to be di- 
rectly or indirectly helpful. But dreams of political 
miracles are vanishing. 

It is more widely recognized to-day than ever 
before that farming is a business and that it must 
be conducted on a businesslike basis to be successful. 
The merchant or manufacturer or other business 
man who has failed to improve his methods and to 
adapt his activities to changing conditions to keep abreast 
of the times has been going to the wall by the thousand. 
In manufacturing and merchandising incompetency has 
spelled bankruptcy. Not all farmers who have suffered 
bankruptcy were incompetent. Yet one is told every- 
where in the agricultural States that it has been possible 
for the great majority of wide-awake, progressive, ener- 
getic, businesslike farmers to survive. 

All agree that the sooner Congress does what it means 
to do and removes itself from the picture, the better. 
When eyes and minds are turned away from Washing- 
ton and back to the soil, the effect should be salutary. 

* * * 

The downright upright stand the best chance of rising. 
x x * 

Old-fashioned virtues don’t weaken with age. 
i +-s 

LORIDA is now building solidly. In a talk before 

the Tampa Chamber of Commerce on March 19, I 
said: “It would be much safer to buy well-selected 
Florida real estate than to buy the popular stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange.” Within 


= a week the stock market was crashing 
BUILDING disastrously. On one day market values 
ee in New York lost more than a billion 
dollars. On the foliowing day they collapsed quite as 


badly before the banks stemmed the debacle. You are 
not likely to see anything of the kind happen in Florida. 
There values have touched bottom. Much property is 
positively on the bargain counter. The next movement 
in that tropical State is bound to be upwards. Some re- 
covery has already set in. It is significant that more 
tourists than ever before Wintered in certain cities. Palm 
Beach was extremely popular. Miami and Miami Beach 
were very widely patronized. St. Petersburg had to call 
upon private families to take care of the overflow from 
her hotels. Jacksonville is on the up-grade. In Tampa 


shine all other States in flying and the manufacture of 
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most lines of activity show distinct gain. Even more in. 
portant, Florida has regained confidence in herself an 
in her future: 

Agricultural developments are impressive. The Dahl. 
berg sugar-growing and milling operations are 
rapidly expanded and are becoming a factor of Unique 
interest and promise. Barron G. Collier’s operation 
in Collier County are on a gigantic scale. Palmer Farny 
near Sarasota, are achieving extraordinary results, Sey. 
eral thousands of acres, under thorough water control, and 
intensively farmed by purchasers of individual farms, ar 
yielding amazing crops of vegetables—as well as amazing 
profits in numbers of instances. This large-scale devel. 
opment, sponsored by responsible private capital, doub. 
less will prove the forerunner of many similar develop. 
ments within the next few years. Cane from the Dahl. 
berg lands has been planted here with, so far, encourag. 
ing indications. Nothing is more vital to Florida’s future 
wealth than the scientific cultivation of her prodigiously 
rich soil. Hence, these agricultural developments are 
particularly noteworthy. 

The organization of a clearing house for the market. 
ing of Florida’s citrus fruits, an essential step, has begun 
to function gratifyingly. Some of the shrewdest capi- 
talists in America have been investing in Florida within 
the last twelve months. They are much more likely, in 
my opinion, to make money than those who have 
ciamored for boomed speculative stocks. 


* * * 

W HY did Detroit become the motor metropolis of 
the world? Why is Akron the rubber center of 

America? Why did Fall River attain textile supremacy? 

Why has Wilmington led in powder manufacturing for 

a century? Why is Grand Rapids the 
































































































CITIES : J 
BATTLE FOR furniture capital of the United States? 
AIRCRAFT ras , 

SUPREMACY Why did Chicago early lead in the field 





of packing and in mail-order merchan- 
dising? Certainly not solely because of geographical lo- 
cation or exclusive natural advantages. They attained 
their leadership mainly because of the men they raised 
or attracted. 

To-day the citizens of half-a-hundred cities are asking, 
“Why should we not become the Detroit of the aircraft 
industry ?” 

This question is asked in the East; it is asked in the 
Middle-West; it is asked in the South-West; it is asked 
on the Pacific. Not only is the question asked, but in 
not a few cities energetic efforts are being put forth to 
gain this enviable distinction. When the writer was in 
California a year ago, many citizens of that State ex- 
plained with eloquent conviction that it was bound to out- 




















flying ships. When in Kansas City and St. Louis the 
other day, elaborate data were furnished to prove that 
leadership was already in sight for each. This claim 
was backed up in both instances by impressive figures. 
From these it would appear that the Central-West has 
made greater progress than either the East or the Far- 
West. 











-* + 
To go far, cultivate far-sightedness. 
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Protect Your Market 
with Foreign Patents 












}X, UROPEAN cartels can safeguard 


N the strategic bag of 
tricks to meet for- 
eign competition, the 

shrewd executive will find 
foreign patent protection 

a most powerful trade 
weapon. Not only in the 
strategy of foreign compe- 
tition must such a weapon 
be employed, but it must 
also be relied upon, strange to say, in 
protecting home markets. 

That is a paradoxical situation, but 
an examination of facts shows how 
true it is. 

“What is the best method I can 
use to — my developments in the 
United States; I do not intend to do 
any foreign business?” 

The speaker might have been any 
one of a number of manufacturers in 
the United States. The query, how- 
ever, is of particular interest to manu- 
facturers of chemicals in view of the 
present. potential state of foreign 
competition. 

The answer—surprising to the 
person asking the question—was: 
“Protect your domestic business by 
taking out foreign patents. Monopo- 
lize the foreign sources of your com- 
petition to protect the home markets, 
and prevent the import by getting at 
the source of the trouble.” 

At first blush this seems a left- 
handed way of protecting domestic 
business, but chemical competition 
history has forcibly demonstrated the 
necessity for this step. 

Protecting United States indus- 
tries by United States patents alone 
nowadays is just about as feasible as 
trying to win a national boxing cham- 
pionship with one arm or one leg. 

Foreign cartels ; 
cheap foreign la- 
bor; co-operative 
foreign trade 
agreements; the 
favorable move- 
ments of foreign 
exchanges; the 
inflexibility of our 
own tariff; the 
best laboratory 
work of foreign 
schools and tech- 
nologists constant- 
ly developing sub- 
stitute synthetics ; 
these are only a 
few of the fact- 


processes by international registry— 
Similar protection for American busi- 


ness a major executive problem 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


ors in the war for our domestic as 
well as foreign trade. 

With such advantages capably han- 
dled by competition from abroad, 
foreign stocks of natural, synthetic 
or fabricated products may be sold 
at ruinous prices in our markets. 

Alert foreign manufacturers mo- 
nopolize United States markets by 
using United States patent laws. 
They secure United States patents 
under protection of our Government. 
The Bayer interests at one time had 
taken out-not less than 1,200 United 
States patents. 

The creation of alumina cement 
first manufactured in France is a case 
in point. This cement has the prop- 
erty of rapid hardening. It hardens 
in 24 hours as against about 24 days 
for ordinary cement. Such develop- 
ment was patented in the United 
States. Consequently one American 
manufacturer had to do business 
with the foreign owners. The de- 
mand for a quick setting cement is 
increasing, as it requires less labor, 
less scaffolding and less interest on 
investment. 

These principles of patent eco- 


Eight American oil cracking units 
in Dominquez, California, protected 
by worldwide patents 








nomics should be kept in 
mind : 

A new chemical product 
always entails a new pro- 
cess of manufacture. 

One who holds the pat- 
ent on how a product is 
made or the most econom- 
ical process may prevent 
the owner of the product 
patented from using his development. 

It takes machinery—sometimes an 
ingenious new machine or a set of 
machines—to make the new product 
by the new process. 

A manufacturer who holds the 
patents on the most economical ma- 
chinery or method of manufacture 
can make one who owns the patent 
on the product submit to his terms. 
Take a new food product that can be 
preserved without the necessity of 
putting it in sealed jars or cans. The 
product itself may be produced by 
the test tube, the laboratory method, 
but the one who devises the machin- 
ery for an economical process will 
hold the whip hand. Often it is the 
machinery manufacturer and the 
chemical engineer that dictate the 
terms to the chemist because the 
chemist has only gone far enough to 
patent the product or at most the 
product and a typical laboratory 
process. 

The weakness of most American 
manufacturers is that they do not go 
far enough to completely protect their 
work ; they only monopolize'a part of 
the development. Skill is not our dif- 

ficulty. There is nothing superior to 
the American ingenuity, technical 
brains and equipment anywhere. Our 
trouble is that we.do not monopolize 

our Own com- 
mercial advances 
for ourselves in 
other countries. 

Foreign compe- 
tition secures it- 
self under our 
own system of 

patent protection 
as well as its own. 
We are perfectly 
free to do the 
same in foreign 
countries, but 
many houses do 
not do so because 
they do not expect 
to merchandise in 
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The Commander Victoria for Four—with six-cylinder motor, $1375; with straight-eight motor, $1525. 
Prices at the factory —bumpers and spare tire extra. 
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foreign lands. Foreign patent protec- 
tion for American concerns is a ma- 
jor executive problem demanding the 
most resourceful study for its use’ as 
a competitive weapon. When it is 
adroitly used, these are the economic 
results : 


1. To prevent the ruin of domestic in- 
dustries based on the fabrication of nat- 
ural products from the import of cheap 
foreign synthetic substitutes, where it is 
necessary to control the manufacture of 
synthetic products in the foreign countries 
by having foreign patents to dominate 
their manufacture in those countries, 

2. To meet foreign competition on the 
basis of foreign labor costs of goods sold 
either in foreign countries or 
for import into the United 
States on a competitive basis, 
it is necessary to have foreign 
patents in order to be free to 
manufacture in American fac- 
tories established abroad on 


dhe anuee tahoe ecet basis. 1. To monopolize foreign competition at its source. 


3. In order to have the , 
right of free import of Amer- 
ican products into many for- 
eign countries, it is necessary 
to take out foreign patents in 
order to insure that no one 3. 
else will get the patents and 
prevent such import of Ameri- 
can articles of manufacture. 

4. To control the source of 
competitive foreign manufac- 5 
ture by having dominating 
foreign patents is most effec- 
tive, as usually certain g. 
sources of manufacturing in 
foreign countries are monopo- 
lized in one or more countries, 
although the products may be 
exported to any other parts of 
the world, so that patents in 
one or two countries abroad 
will be sufficient to dominate 
foreign competition. 

5. By having foreign pat- 
ents it is possible to prevent 
dumping in the United States 
of cheap goods manufactured 
on low labor costs, because if 
a foreign manufacturer starts 
this, foreign patents can be used to monop- 
olize and to prevent his activities. 

6. When foreign manufacturers take out 
United States patents, they often dominate 
United States industries; when American 
manufacturers take out foreign patents 
they have a basis of trading for the Amer- 
ican rights in return for exchanging the 
foreign rights under their foreign patents. 

To monopolize sources of manufac- 
ture of machinery in certain foreign coun- 
tries that can produce raw and semi-fab- 
ricated products for use in still other for- 
eign countries, so that the manufacture 
and import of those products at low cost 
can be controlled. 


Let us look at these reasons in the 
light of experience. 

It used to be a common, eco- 
nomic assumption that any one who 
could control basic raw materials 
would have an impregnable position 
in the manufacturing world. It was 
further assumed in most industries 
that native raw materials were essen- 
tial to production, and that substi- 
tutes were so remote as to be negligi- 
ble. That was the day before the 
genius of chemistry produced the 
synthetic substitute. 

The Japanese silk worm has found 
the artificial silk as an immediate 
competitor. World production of the 
new silk product jumped in less than 


NJ 





ten years from 20,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 pounds—it is generally estimated 
that the production of the artificial 
product is now about double the 
natural. 

The wood alcohol industry of the 
United States faced disaster with the 
advent of the synthetic product from 
Germany. The indigo industry was 
one of the first to find that the chem- 
ist, by using waste products of coke 
manufacture, had brought about an 
economic revolution in the trade; the 
Indian indigo crop was worth $20,- 
000,000 in 1897 and $300,000 in 1914. 
The work of the Von Baeyer and the 


OREIGN patents have these advantages as a 
competitive weapon: 


2. To form the basis for interlocking commercial agree- 
ments for the division of territory on the basis of the 
patents owned. 


To pool foreign patents with foreign competitors and 
exchanging licenses. 
4. To pool foreign patents for mutual defense and offense 

against common competition. 
. To prevent dumping of cheap goods in the United States 
from foreign sources. 
To act as a substitute for trade protection instead of an 
inflexible tariff. 


To insure freedom of export so that goods may be 
shipped freely into any country in the world without 
being tied up by patent litigation unexpectedly in 
foreign countries. 
8. To secure profitable sources of income from abroad by 
extending licenses to foreign concerns, thereby deriving 
an income without the expense of foreign trade develop- 
ment. 


chemists of Badische Amlin-und- 
Soda Fabrik caused the difference. It 
took this company seventeen years 
and $4,000,000 to get a 96 per cent. 
monopoly of the world’s production. 
That blow was nearly as severe as 
that to the $100,000,000 wood alcohol 
industry with an annual production of 
approximately $35,000,000 a year 
which had to face the French and 
German discovery of the process of 
manufacturing synthetic methanol. 
It is important to observe that 
while France apparently was the first 
discoverer of a process that actually 
was practical, it was the Germans 
who came to this country and used 
our patent system to monopolize an 
idea that would economically elimi- 
nate, as it was hoped, our domestic 
wood alcohol industry. Fortunately, 
it is understood that controlling pat- 
ents are owned by the Chemical 
Foundation, but that was due only to 
the fortunate circumstances of war. 
Take our domestic coal industry 
alone, or its allied fuel brother—the 
oil and gasoline industry. The Ger- 
man development in liquified coal 
project is making progress. 
Many foreign patents are taken 
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out, not for the purpose of monopo- 
lizing the subject in a foreign coun. 
try, but to insure freedom of import 
into that country. The theory is that 
if the patent is taken out and either 
allowed to lapse by reason of fajj. 
ure to work or to pay taxes in the 
foreign country, yet the record of the 
invention will be made so that no one 
else can get a patent in that country 
on the same subject. This is often 
excellent strategy. 

Fore-handed managements of the 
larger institutions are making inter- 
locking agreements based upon this 
patent property in European coun- 
tries as well as the United 
States. For instance, f- 
nancial journals report 
that working agree- 
ments between du Ponts, 
Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and the Royal Dutch 
groups have been reached 
with the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany and 
its subsidiaries. This cor- 
poration manu factures 
dye-stuffs, drugs, rayon 
and other types of artifi- 
cial silk, fertilizers, ex- 
plosives, paints, lacquers, 
all types of solvents and 
heavy chemicals, alloys, 
perfumes, raw films and 
all photographic chemicals, 
paper making chemicals, 
synthetic rubber, synthetic 
precious stones and cellu- 
loid, with an employment 
of 143,000 persons and as- 
sets of $430,000,000. 

_ Directly through its sub- 
sidiaries, as it is both a 
holding and _ operating 
company, it is interested 
in the manufacture of drugs. It is 
working on a commercial process of 
making oil from coal by a method in 
which hydrogen is pumped into the 
coal at high pressure and tempera- 
ture. It is also working on a method 
of manufacturing synthetic rubber. 

It is obvious that to meet the prob- 
lem of synthetic substitutes, the log- 
ical method is to take out patent ap- 
plications on your own developments 
in foreign countries, as that will 
monopolize this potential competition 
at its source. One patent in Germany 
may stop threatened competition. 

Again international trade is essen- 
tial for any well-balanced organiza- 
tion. Such trade is not possible if 
certain countries must be avoided on 
certain products, due to patent situa- 
tions in each country. 

It is not sufficient to take out a 
United States patent. Not only must 
the American manufacturer be free 
to export, but he must prevent com- 
petitive imports. If he can monop- 
olize his line in the countries of ori- 
gin of such threatened imports, he 
will have protected his American 
business. Foreign patents are for 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Hard-thinking business men, who realize that 
HAULAGE SAVINGS are NET PROFITS, are the 
men responsible for Federal’s remarkable record 


... 72% REPEAT SALES. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 5846 FEDERAL AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


“Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation’’ 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


Write for ‘“The Federal System of Truck Operation Control’’ 
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Practical training first. The 
experts shown above train 
all new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men are ever used. These 
selected instructors are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 


Tumbling Team— Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons areathletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 


owhomwill you entrust 































Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully 
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— ie us talk about your trees. They 
are living things, subject to dis- 
ease, decay, starvation, insect attacks, 
mechanical injury and other ills. They 
are priceless to you—only time can 
replace them, long time at that. 


Just for the moment, think of the 
most valuable tree on your place. 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn’t you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientifi- 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—with- 
out guessing or experimenting? 

If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only to men with proven scientific 
knowledge and real personal skill? 


If anything is wrong with that tree 
—and dozens of things might be 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be given 
without correct diagnosis. 


You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis- 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and-have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They know how todiagnose the 
ailmentsof trees. Their knowledge and 
skill are based upon a half century of 
Davey experience. They are backed by 
a responsible business organization. 















































Practical Training. This is a class learning the 

important art of saw filing at the Davey Insti- 

tute. Every man is taught how to keep his tools 

sharp and in proper condition. Sharp tools 

mean good and rapid work. Practical training 
plus science means efficient service 
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Surprisingly low cost 


In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 
clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
—and no more. They will do their work right 
—they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional andconscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsand expressage. 


Davey service is local 


Davey TreeSurgeonsliveand work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not 
sent from Ohio for your individual work — they 
aretrained in Ohio, but they live in your vicinity 
and work regularly for other nearby people. 
Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of 
your trees without cost or obligation. Permanent 
representatives are located in principal cities; 
the nearest one can serve you conveniently. 








The Student Body of the Davey Institute of 
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t}your priceless trees? 





Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, ““They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to wt. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 


facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 


trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work 
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is given in the field training. This gives bal- 








Tree Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid 
young men in the Freshman, Junior and 
Senior classes, all selected from the proven men 
who have already been thoroughly trained in a 
practical way. The purpose of this resident 
school is to provide scientific knowledge and 
accuracy to supplement the practical skill that 


anced education— Davey Tree Surgeons know 
both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery has been in continuous operation for 
twenty years, the only school teaching the 
science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 
scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 






JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





DAVEY TREE 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 199 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


SURGEONS 
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that purpose as well as many others. 

There is only one economic method 
oi meeting products produced by low- 
cost manual labor: that is by the ap- 
plication of brains to the creation of 
high-cost patented machinery with 
enormous production at resulting 
costs below that of manual labor, 
with the added dividends of improved 
quality and accuracy. 

The tariff method of protection has 
been tried against low-cost manual 
labor productions, but like most laws 
made to control busi- 
ness, the method is so 
inflexible as to be im- 
practicable. 

By taking out for- 
eign patents the mar- 


ket for such high cost customers in other 
machinery can be markets and processes: countries where no 
monopolized, while at - manufacturing in th 
cc ace tae the || COMMODITY COUNTRIES GRGANIZED Gas gum at a 
competition from low- Borax ....... Great Britain, United States, Germany, Take the case of cot- 


cost manual labor can 
be met. In _ Italy, 
Germany and Eng- 
land, where ingenious 
machines have been 
developed of this 
character, our own ad- 


vantages of raw ma- Raw Steel ... 
terials are more than 
offset by their new pail, 
machinery. 

Hence, it is desir- 
able to prevent the Tube... +0 
competition from the 
import of such ma- ; 
chinery or from the Aluminum ... 
use of it abroad by 
patenting our own de- 
velopments of such Enamelware .. 
automatic machinery 
in foreign countries. Glue ....... 
If that cannot be done, Copper...... 


the purchase of for- 
eign patents often 
leads to the same re- 
sults as a cheap meth- 
od of protecting home 


business and home Wire 
markets. 
Sales programs can- 
not be looked at as a 
domestic venture only. Even ex- 


clusively domestic distribution has 
an international aspect, because while 
the sales of a manufacturer in the 
United States may be confined to 
this country, yet he will have to meet 
competition from producers in for- 
eign countries who are shipping here. 
Our tariff being generally ineffective 
for the purpose of preventing imports 
on low-cost labor basis or produced 
by ingenious machines of foreign 
manufacturers at a low cost, it is 
then necessary for the American 
manufacturer to protect his domes- 
tic business by attacking this kind of 
competition at its source. 

Practically the only effective meth- 
od for this is to have monopolistic 
patents in the countries from which 
the competition is coming that will 
prevent these operations which dis- 
turb the American market. 


Plate Glass ... 
Glass Bottles. . 


. France, Belgium 


Electric Bulbs. 


Artificial Silk. 


Foreign industry is organized and 
integrate. That makes it doubly 
necessary to take these steps because 
their patent interests are pooled. 
Cartels cover metals, kitchen: ware, 
glue, glass, silk, electrical equipment, 
chemicals and wire. There is also 
reported a new zinc selling combina- 
tion, a cast-iron pipe cartel and other 
combinations involving fabricated 
products. 

There are over 2,500 of these com- 
binations in German industries alone. 


fh ean manufacturers are not fighting a few 
European patentees, but thousands. The following are 
some of the pools or cartels, protected by patent arrange- 
ments, which have been effective in protecting their 


France, Austria 


Germany, France, Austria, 


Britain, Austria-Hungary 


Luxemborg 


Poland 


.France, Germany, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Norway (in part), Austria (in 


part) 


.Germany, Poland, Czecho Slovakia, Austria- 


Hungary 


Most European countries............. 
United States, Spain, Belgium, Yugoslavia, 


Great Britain 


Great Britain, Germany, Italy (including 
a number of plants controlled by Great 
Britain and Germany in the United 


States) 


..Germany, Belgium, Czecho Slovakia, 


Netherlands 


Most of them are founded upon a 
very carefully fabricated system of 
international patent protection, the 
corner-stone of the trust. 

If we are to succeed against this 
kind of competition, we will have to 
take a leaf out of the note book of 
strategy of these great organizations 
and use the-international patent sys- 
tem for the protection of American 
domestic trade. 

That system gives reciprocal rights 
between most countries of the world. 
By this arrangement the citizens of 
each country are accorded the same 
patent treatment as the citizens of 
the foreign country reciprocating in 
the arrangement. This same treaty 
agreement is called the International 
Convention. 

Frequently, I have heard manufac- 
turers say: “There is no use taking 
out foreign patents, as we sell our 


Sceniiaavia, 
Czecho Slovakia, Hungary, Holland. . 
Germany, United States, Canada, Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, Scandinavia, Great 
France, Germany, Belgium, Geeche Slovakia, 
Luxemborg, Austria and Hungary... . 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Germany, France, | Belgium, Luxemborg, 
Great Britain, Austria, Czecho Slovakia, 


.. 1899 ton seed oil machinery 
.. 1904 or machinery express- 
ing any of the vege- 

He 1907 table oils. .The manv- 
facture of such ma- 
chinery is concentrat- 

1924 ed in one or_ two 
countries in Europe, 

«4926 while the sale of the 
machinery is scattered 

1926 in a great many dif- 
ferent other foreign 
countries ; consequent- 

1926 ly, a shrewd selection 

We of one or two foreign 
countries for patents 

wits will prevent competi- 

ee tion from such im- 
proved machinery in 

-. 1926 a large list of non- 

-. 1926 manufacturing d i s- 
tricts. 

-. 1926 One way of over- 
coming the dumping 
evil from foreign 
sources of competition 

ie. is to patent the prod- 
uct in the country of 

on origin so that it never 
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goods in countries where no many. 
tacturing is done.” 

Such a statement is based upon , 
misunderstanding of the strategy of 
selecting foreign patents. Some. 
times it is easier to take out a patent, 
and cheaper also, in a country jy 
which the goods are being sold by 
not manufactured, than it is to take 
out the same patent in a count 
where the goods are being manufa. 
tured, but where the patent expenses 
and taxes are heavy. 

Again, one country 
of origin where one 
patent can be taken 
out frequently sup 
plies a large number 
of non-manufacturing 








can get to this country 
; to cause difficulty. Ob- 
viously, the principal purpose of such 
dumping is not to make a profit in 
the United States, but to force the 
American manufacturer to increase 
his price in foreign markets to make 
up for the loss in the United States 
market. This will result in the best 
markets of the foreign competitor 
being preserved to him. 

Many manufacturers in the United 
States are deriving handsome profits 
from their foreign -patent holdings 
who never ship a dollar’s worth of 
goods into export and never manu- 
facture abroad. They select an im- 
portant and reputable concern in the 
foreign country in question; they 
then enter into a license agreement 
for the use of all of their foreign 
patents. This often results in a re- 
ciprocal relationship by which the 
American patents of the foreign con- 
cern are used in this country. 
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For years a prominent New 
England firm* had maintained’a 
fleet of 35 salesmen’s cars. Many 
different makes had been tried. 
The cost per mile seemed unduly 
high. It was decided to investi- 
gate—to find, if possible, a car 
that would lower this excessive 
transportation expense at no 
sacrifice of sales efficiency, and 
standardize upon that make. 


The evidence of accurate rec- 
ords pointed to the Pontiac 
Six. The company purchased 32 
Pontiacs and reduced its costs 
in a single year $21,760—a sum 
nearly equivalent to the entire 
purchase price of its new fleet. 


Such records show what Pontiac 
economy means to modern busi- 
ness fleet operation. They illus- 
trate vividly the importance of 
investigating the cost reduction 
which the New Pontiac Big Six 
is ready to bring to your com- 
pany —because today’s Pontiac 
includes a great many efficiency 
features not yet developed when 
the above-mentioned fleet was 
purchased. 


*Name given on request. 


~ Pontiac Sixes cut ‘21,760 
from the transportation expense 
of this company in one year 


The New Pontiac Big Six is 
bigger, sturdier and more pow- 
erful. Its new, larger L-head 
engine is built for long life and 
smooth, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Its rugged, durable bod- 
ies by Fisher have new, big car, 
easy riding qualities as well as 
big car style and beauty. Its 
new, enclosed, internal-expand- 
ing, noiseless four-wheel brakes, 
completely protected against 
snow, rain and mud—its larger 
cross-flow radiator, assuring 
correct cooling in all seasons— 
and many other new features, 
all have a share in the business 
of cutting your fleet expense. 


Write the Fleet Department at 
the factory for our Fleet Users’ 
Plan and the special book for 
business executives ‘‘Experi- 
ences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.”’ And ask the near- 
est Oakland-Pontiac dealer for 
a demonstration of the New 
Pontiac Big Six. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


moe NEW 





PONTIAC 


BIG SIX-"745 








Herbert 


Hoover 


HIS vision of the im- 

mediate economic impor- 
tance of South America to the 
United States President Hoover 
revealed to Alejandro E. Bunge, 
the Argentine engineer and 
economist. The interview did 
not receive attention outside of 
La Nacion. An English ver- 
sion was given in the Review 
of the River Plate. Fores 
gives the President’s observa- 
tions because so clear a state- 
ment has particular force now. 


expression ; it consists in find- 

ing employment for each 
worker ; in the security and the safe- 
guarding of all businesses and of all 
homes. 

By the perfecting of methods of 
production and of distribution, we 
can reduce the cost and, therefore, 
the selling price of articles of prime 
necessity—foods, clothing and shel- 
ter, and thus obtain a margin assur- 
ing a more ample use of the articles 
which are not commonly considered 
to be of prime necessity. In other 
words we must elevate the purchasing 
power of salaries and wages, thus in- 
creasing the total services and of ele- 
ments of welfare which each one may 
enjoy. This should be the great pre- 
occupation of the present. The first 
duty of every organized society is to 
elevate the standard of living and 
amplify and widen the horizons of 
life of the whole population. 

The invention of refrigeration and 
the development of the railways in 
Argentina and of heavy European 
immigration, gave rise to a large and 
increasing production of meats and 
cereals available for exportation. 
Virgin lands and cheap lands and 
other factors resulted in a low cost 
of production and a selling price in 
the European markets with which 
our agriculturalists and cattle men 
could not compete. At that time the 
United States had enormous sur- 


Pievreession: i is not a mere 


Hew 


President Hoover 








Views Import Need 


pluses of meats and grains, and the 
competition which originated from 
that powerful development, as well 
as in Canada, resulted in a severe 
crisis in our agriculture, from which 
we have not yet found a way out, and 
from which we will not emerge for 
some ten years more. 

The Argentine could not carry on 
the exportation of live animals, 
which the United States was doing 
on a large scale and refrigeration was 
a solution in favor of the former and 
against American production. 

Although very slowly, the circum- 
stances of our own country have been 
gradually reducing the effects of that 
crisis. The population of the United 
States increased each decade by from 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 and, since 
the Argentine and Canada began to 
supplant our agricultural products in 
Europe, that increased population 
went to the cities to devote itself to 
manufacturing. Since the agricul- 
tural population wa’ not increasing, 
the consumption of its products in the 
cities, rapidly growing, was absorbing 
those surpluses, whose sale to foreign 
countries had been made difficult 
and of little profit in competition with 
Argentina and Canada. 


HE inevitable increase in value of 

the land, the necessity of meeting 
heavy exploitation expenses in order 
to counteract that and other factors 
tending to elevate costs, put our 
farmers in a very difficult situation, 
with their properties mortgaged and 
with a standard of living inferior to 
that of the urban workers. The gov- 
ernment, interested in the welfare of 
the agricultural laborer, came to his 
aid, endeavoring to have the city 
workman pay more for the agricul- 
tural products which he consumed. 
But since similar agricultural prod- 
ucts from some other parts of the 
world were produced at lower cost, 
the only solution possible was to es- 
tablish customs duties to compensate 
that difference of cost and thus avoid 
the ruination and impoverishment of 
the American farmer. 


Something of the same kind oc- 
curred as regards manufacturing, 
The standard of living of the work- 
ers of some other manufacturing 
countries was much lower, due to 
their receiving lower wages. The 
customs tariffs defended the high 
standard of living of the American 
city worker. The latter being able 
to consume more farm products of 
higher value, such as butter, vege- 
tables, etc., the farmers found in the 
high standard of living of the city 
workers a new factor of aid. In this 
manner the agricultural crisis has 
been diminishing, but we must con- 
tinue for a number of years to defend 
the farmers in order to avoid their 
ruination. 


UR agriculture has now entered 

a static period. Machinery, fer- 
tilizers, the selection of seeds, grain 
elevators and other factors of ef- 
ficiency have now given almost all 
their fruit and much more can not be 
expected of those modern factors of 
increased production. The value of 
the land has been reduced as a con- 
sequence of the crisis, and now agri- 
culture has adapted itself to the 
change. 

There are not now, practically 
speaking, new lands to cultivate, ex- 
cept through irrigation, and this has a 
limit on account of the high cost. For 
all of these reasons agricultural pro- 
duction can not be considerably in- 
creased. But since the population 
continues to increase and the per 
capita consumption is also increas- 
ing, we must, within a short time, be- 
come large purchasers of Argentine 
agricultural production. As regards 
meats, probably within some three 
years and, cereals, within a period of 
ten years. 

Little by little the strong competi- 
tion of this great southern country 
with the United States is disappear- 
ing,-due to the fact that the United 
States is each year requiring a greater 
part of its own surpluses and will 
soon absorb them all. We are, there- 
fore, at the point of considering our- 
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Your ENTIRE BUSINESS zz the 





Palm of Your Hand 


Every morning at nine the vital 
figures from each department 


bh cnet you need the latest figures to help you make 
important decisions, can you always get them 
quickly? 

Are your records of sales, shipments, inventories, 
accounts receivable and other vital factors posted up 
to the minute every day? 


If your answer to these questions is “No,” you are 
working under a serious handicap ... a handicap that 
may be giving a competitor an advantage you never 
suspected. 


Elliott-Fisher puts your entire business in the palm of 
your hand, where you can examine its progress every 
24 hours. All the important figures from each depart- 
ment are recorded every day and summarized in a 
simple, understandable report that comes to your desk 
every morning at nine. From day to day, week to week, 
and month to month you know exactly where you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


stand. You always know where to put on pressure... 
where to weed out inefficiency. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of your 
financial condition every day ...a statement which may 
be placed in the mail when you are away and which 
keeps you in touch almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


Thousands of different businesses have found that 
Elliott-Fisher converts a complicated accounting system 
into a simple unified plan, without interfering with 
their original methods. We should like to explain to 
you how Elliott-Fisher can be profitably applied to your 
accounting problem. The coupon will bring you 
a full description of how 
Elliott-Fisher will improve 
your business control. 


















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name . 





Address 
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selves saved from the ill-effects which 
for so many years the competition of 
the Argentine and of Canada has 
caused. Within one or two genera- 
tions—which is a short time in the 
life of a nation—everything will be 
adjusted and our reciprocal economic 
systems will complement one another 
admirably, as they are going to com- 
plement each other very soon. 

So the moment when we shall im- 
port Argentine products on a large 
scale will come. And if the similar 
products of our country are produced 
at a higher cost, thus forcing us to 





An old colliery hulk on two 
highways and a railroad—un- 
sightly and dangerous 


HOUSANDS of acres of 
railroad fronts in the United 
States, abandoned and deso- 
late, attract more attention annually 
from millions of men and women 
than well tended land. Countless 
factory buildings in every state of 
disintegration, leaning and toppling, 
rusting, rotting, and sodden, scar the 
fair face of Nature that was and 
would be again attractive, were In- 
dustry to lend a hand in restoring the 
beauty of hill and glade. 

In mining districts coal tipples, 
gaunt, blackened, and greasy, like 
spiders, sag and crumple up from 
sheer abandonment. Here and: there 
they lie prostrate, their dismembered 
hulks mute reminders of other days 
when hungry industry snatched 
wealth from the hillsides. 

Coke ovens, dinged and dented, 
gape emptiness from their blackened 
insides. Railroad sidings right by, 
rusted and weedy, with silvery 
patches of coke and crumbling ma- 
sonry, add their testimony to the 
haste of corporations to get away 
and leave their works strewn about 
Nature’s face in disfigurement and 
discoloration. 

Miners’ shacks, small two-roomed 
cabins, on posts or squatting flat on 





continue collecting the difference 
through a customs duty as at present, 
that does not mean to say that we 
shall cease to import the millions of 
tons which our increasing population 
will require. That customs duties 
will have no object other than that of 
avoiding the ruin and impoverish- 
ment of our agricultural workers 
whose expenses are so high, and who 
wish to enjoy as high a standard 
of living as the urban workers. 

No country in the world maintains 
an equilibrium between its importa- 


tions and exportations with each of . 


Industrial 
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the countries with which it carries 
on commerce. Our two countries are 
in this condition; to some they send 
more than they buy, and. to others 
less, the whole compensating itself, 
The United States sells more to the 
Argentine than it needs to buy from 
here, but it sends to France much 
more money than it receives from 
France. American money, therefore, 
creates in France the capacity to pur- 
chase Argentine products which 
France needs. In this manner “tri- 
angular compensations” are estab- 
lished. This occurs with all countries, 


: i HE beauty of 

Nature in many 

an industrialized sec- 

tion is needlessly 

blasted by ruins— 

Why does not Indus - 
try clean up? 


W reckage 


By M. J. Philips 


bare ground, with glassless windows, 
and doors ajar, greasy and blackened 
like the nearby coal tipples, brick 
chimneys askew and mildewed, ten- 
anted by bats and rodents that find 
retreats under sunken floors, greet 
the eye. 

Countless other persuasive exhibits 
of industrial ugliness draw the at- 
tention of millions who ride and ob- 
serve from car windows. 

Not only abandoned factory build- 
ings and shacks, coal mines and 
tipples, but tenements, garbagé heaps, 
dumping grounds for old automo- 
hiles, and another long list of sim- 
ilarly repellent and persuasive relics 
grip attention. 

“Clean up and paint up” are ex- 
pressions with which every boy and 
girl past six is familiar, Why don’t 
business executives tear down, burn 
up, fill up, and do other inexpensive 
things to remove eyesores on the 
great American highways and re- 
store the appearance of unused acre- 
ages in locations where hundreds of 
individuals must pass by and lament 
about them daily. 

Business organizations hold meet- 





ings, debate ways and means of at- 
tracting capital, go down into their 
pockets for subscriptions that run 
into large sums when men and 
women among them are responsible 
for abandoned works and _ houses 
that degrade first impressions as 
certainly as the sun shines. - They 
repel visitors and prejudice those 
they are seeking to have as aids in 
developing their community. 


ESPONSIBILITY © for _ the 
numberless inhospitable  evi- 
dences of American business 


methods rests not alone on the 
heads of great corporations and 
smaller enterprises. Stockholders and 
foremen can not escape. 

It is almost impossible to restore 
a section of the magnificent Mon- 
ongahela River Valley in Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, as 
it was before industrial enterprise 
went in but the unsightly relics of 
tipples, trestles, building and coke 
ovens, can be removed in the interest 
of good order if for no other known 
reason, and other reasons, there are 
many. 
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our Products are Safe 
- ~ ~When Packed in Tin 


The modern tin container is the strongest, lightest and most economical 
of all packages. It seals in and preserves all the goodness of your prod- 
ucts. It excludes air, moisture, germs and all other destructive elements 
that would impair their contents. 

No other type of container yields so much in service at so little cost. 
There is a CONTINENTAL CAN for every packaged product that will 


give you the utmost in service and satisfaction. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CoMPANY?2< 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 
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Stop Dumping Goods At Cost 


producers, have gone to the large 
chain stores or other large retail dis- 
tributors and offered to produce for 
them private brands at lower prices 
than, their own advertised brands. 
And, unfortunately, it has been her- 
alded that some of these private 
brands are identically the same as the 
“genuine,” the only difference being 
the container or the label. 

I give only one instance: A manu- 
facturer of “can goods’—a national 
advertiser—who had built up an in- 
ternational dealer distribution and 
practically dominated his field, got 
excited over the private brand busi- 
ness that was going to competitive 
manufacturers who were supplying 
the “chains” and mail order houses. 
It was no trick for him to land a 
contract to supply a very large chain 
and the promised volume ran into big 
figures. Carloads of cans, bearing 
the private label, rolled in and those 
cans moved down the same conveyors 
that were used for the advertised 
brand and were filled with the same 
finished product. What happened? 
It wasn’t long until that manufac- 
turer’s regular dealers were cutting 
the price on the advertised line in 
order to meet the new competition— 
the competition which was created, 
aided and abetted by no other than 
their own source of supply. 

The sequel is that only recently 
this same manufacturer changed his 
whole merchandising and distributing 
policy. It is built around the idea 
of supplying more dealers, large and 
small, than ever before. He has 
practically eliminated the jobber by 
setting up his own distributing points 
all over the country and is delivering 
by truck, fresh merchandise in small 
quantities right to the dealer’s door. 
His trucks are covering regular 
routes—every few days—and his 
salesmen are also the drivers, who 
carry the goods in, place them on the 
shelf, arrange them, and then, as the 
final touch, collects for them on the 
spot. This is surely reducing duplica- 
tion of effort to the finest point. 


ERE’S another instance. An ex- 

ecutive of a large company— 

operating several plants—was in my 
office and he said: 

“We have launched out upon a new 
policy—that is new for our company. 
For a number of years we didn’t pay 
much attention to the independent 
dealer. Out of a possible 25,000 mer- 
chant count in our field we had less 
than 2,000 on our mailing list. Our 
sales force dwindled to almost 
nothing. Our tremendous output was 
taken quite largely by the mail order 
houses and chains. 

“Tt was ‘price’ business and it got 
to the point where every time a new 
contract was up we had a fight on 


(Continued from page 22) 


our hands to obtain prices that would 
allow us to hold soul and body to- 
gether. They knew they had us at 
their mercy. They dictated designs, 
prices, terms—everything. Our out- 
put being tied up on this class of 
business we had to go along or go 
through a prolonged period of re- 
building a new line of distribution. 

“The pressure became so great the 
directors decided to take the plunge. 
We went quietly about getting our 
house in order. An inside organiza- 
tion was gotten together—made up 
of some of the best merchandising 
men to be found. We designed a 
new line for the dealer trade. 

“Then we perfected our marketing 
plan, which is built around the idea 
of thorough dealer _ distribution. 
These dealers are carefully selected 
and to each one we offer not only a 
marketing plan, with a bang-up deal- 
er-help and consumer advertising 
program, but also a new financing 
plan—that is to each one who ‘con- 
tracts’ for a given volume of goods 
over a twelve months period we will 
supply a certain amount of financial 
aid to help him carry his stock. The 
jobber does not appear in the pic- 
ture. 

“The results? Well, we launched 
the program early in 1928 and by 
September we had re-established our- 
selves so well in the dealer trade that 
our three largest plants were running 
full force on regular dealer business. 
We are relegating our ‘contact’ busi- 
ness to one plant and are letting it 
be known that we don’t have to have 
it all—at least, not at a loss. And 
we won't sell our new dealer line to 
the mail order and chain concerns. 
We don’t propose to set up price 
competition for our dealers by 
‘dumping’ surplus stocks.” 


ERE is one manufacturer who 

has learned his lesson on this 
thing of forsaking the retail dealer in 
favor of “bulk order” business. He 
learned that when he put too many 
eggs in too few baskets that those 
eggs hatched out “snapping turtles” 
instead of chicks that would in time 
grow up and lay more eggs and keep 
the good work going. He has re- 
turned to the dealer—whom he had 
unwittingly been undermining—and 
now hopes to rebuild upon a perma- 
nent and healthy basis. He, like any 
other ambitious and self-respecting 
manufacturer, has a pronounced dis- 
like for any system of distribution 
that can, and does, tell him when. 
how and what he can and cannot do 
as relates to the operation of his own 
business. 

Yes, manufacturers — many of 
them, at least, judging from the tre- 
mendous volume of “price” merchan- 
dise that is being sold by the large 
retail operators—have been doing a 





pretty neat job of undermining the 
retail dealer. In their eagerness for 
business—for increased volume—and 
their willingness to grant long con- 
cessions to the large quantity buyers 
they have not only aided the mail 
order houses and large chains in their 
price attack upon the independent 
dealers but it would seem that they 
are hoping to “make up on the pea- 
nuts what they lose on the bananas.” 

If a manufacturer sells his “sur- 
plus” output to the big operators at, 
we'll say, 20 per cent. off wholesale 
list and loses money or just breaks 
even and then sells the same class of 
goods to his regular dealer trade at 
list it is quite obvious what the 
answer is. If he makes any money 
at all he must make it on his “regu- 
lar” business but how can he expect 
the retail dealer to survive? In the 
final analysis isn’t he doing a double 
piece of undermining, both the dealer 
and himself? He can’t hope to carry 
water on both shoulders indefinitely. 
And particularly if his right arm (the 
dealer) is to be expected to draw the 
water and fill both buckets. 


O one can argue that the large 

quantity buyer isn’t entitled to 
somewhat of a better price—figuring 
from an economic standpoint—but 
my point is purely that if we have any 
interest in the welfare of the retail 
dealer we cannot expect to go on 
dumping our surplus outputs at or 
below cost and at the same time look 
to him to move our list price mer- 
chandise on to the consumer at a 
profit to him and ourselves. It just 
can’t be done. If he is now moving 
from thirty-five to forty billions of 
dollars worth of goods each year for 
us he is surely a tremendous factor in 
our lives. In view of the argument 
that his business is where we, as man- 
ufacturers, make our profits, it would 
seem quite in order that we give 
serious thought to how he may be 
saved for the future. 

I am not advocating putting up the 
bars to the big retail operators who 
buy in huge quantities but I do be- 
lieve, in justice to the independent 
retailers and to safeguard ourselves 
that, as manufacturers, we should do 
one of two things: Either sell to the 
chains, syndicates and mail order con- 
cerns on the basis of fair profits to 
ourselves—on that share of our pro- 
duction which is allotted them—or 
supply them with lines that aren’t in 
direct competition with those we are 
now selling to the regular dealer 
trade. 

We can either stop “dumping,” at 
cost or less, or we will go on under- 
mining the established retailer to 
whom we have been and are now 
looking to distribute our profit pro- 
ducing output. 
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practical 
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The Ediphone makes two op- 
erations do the work of three 
«+. more effectively . . . more 


profitably: 


—your stenographers 
transcribe freely —any- 
time they think—with- 
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—your stenographers 
transcribe directly from 
the voice—accurately— 
without interference or 
delay. 


The slow office routine of note- 
taking is avoided. Profit—20% 
more time for productive 
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Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
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and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
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The Wonderful Machine 


(Continued from page 20) 


not hire sufficient labor; and when 
they could get workers, they could 
not organize their work in such effec- 
tive wealth-producing fashion as to 
permit the paying of very high wages. 
They could and did provide plenty 
of work for those whom they could 
hire, but this did not attract the un- 
employed. Modern industry, when it 
had a job for them, was offering high 
wages, a short work-day and a mini- 
mum of back-breaking physical ef- 
fort, and it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the unemployed stayed around 
the cities instead of working for a 
bare living on the farms. 

Modern industry, in the meantime, 
had the pick of the country’s man- 
hood to work for it. It was never 
difficult to get men; for year by year, 
fewer men were necessary to meet 
the demands of increasing produc- 
tion; and the problem, as the modern 
industrial manager saw it, was to get 
the best men there were. One scheme 
after another was devised to “elimi- 
nate the unfit.” 

Where were these men expected to 
go after they were thus eliminated? 
That, unfortunately, was not up to 
the industrial manager. He was 
working for General Motors or Na- 
tional Cash Register or Standard Oil: 
and he was concerned strictly with 
the success of that organization. He 
was solicitous that every worker in 
this organization should be a good 
worker: and the worker having 
qualified to work there, he was sol- 
icitous that he should partake gen- 
erously of the rewards which co- 
operation all around might bring. He 


wanted wages to be high, He wanted- 


the work to be, not only agreeable 
but inspiring, and hé wanted to es- 
tablish real human friendship between 
the individual employee and the cor- 
poration. 


LL sorts of schemes were intro- 
duced to cement this friendship. 
There were pension plans, profit- 
sharing plans, workers’ education: 
workers were even encouraged in 
many organizations to bring their per- 
sonal troubles to their foreman, so 
that the company might help, by ex- 
pert advice of physicians or lawyers 
or social workers, or by actually 
lending them financial assistance in 
particular cases, to free them from 
hardships and worries which other- 
wise might unfit them for doing the 
best work of which they were capable. 
But, as these reforms were. intro- 
duced, the search for good human 
material to begin with became more 
and more keen. . 
Often a strict physical examina- 
tion preceded employment, and some- 
times a strict moral examination. If 
a man had been convicted of stealing 
and had been in prison, he was hardly 


wanted in an organization which de. 
pended so much upon the morale of 
its employees. If his eyes were weak, 
also, he might go blind and make jt 
necessary to substitute and break jn 
some other man. And if he were at 
all inclined to be quarrelsome, he 
would not do at all. 

So such men, wherever possible, 
were “eliminated.” Not from all big 
industrial enterprises, to be sure, but 
they were generally rated as unfit. 
Mr. Ford was an exception. Al- 
though his radical act in doubling 
wages had at first been interpreted as 
a scheme for obtaining the most highly 
skilled workers in the automobile in- 
clustry, it turned out that that was not 
his aim. For the Ford plan was to 
hire men as they came and to put 
them at the sort of work which they 
could do. He hired many cripples 
and ex-convicts and many others who 
had failed to make good on other 
jobs. All had to pass a physical ex- 
amination, so that they could not 
charge the company later with some 
trouble with which they were already 
suffering, but the mere fact that a 
man lacked an arm or a leg or some 
other desirable quality was not a bar 
to his getting a job. It was up to the 
company, as Ford saw it, to get 
efficiency out of ordinary people, in- 
stead of building up an organization 
of the specially endowed and treating 
them so considerately that they would 
always work for him. 


TRANGE to say, in almost all 

the social studies of the time, the 
man who organized work in the way 
that the work of all America might 
be organized was supposed to be 
rather ruthless and unsocial, while 
those who made employment a prize 
for the worthy and relegated the 
others to shift for themselves were 
hailed as leaders in the great new 
movement to “humanize” industry. 

Obviously, if the work of America 
is to be co-ordinated, the unfit must 
have an opportunity to work as well 
as the fit. If the unfit are not em- 
ployed, they will contribute nothing 
to American society. They will pro- 
duce nothing; and being deprived of 
purchasing power, they will consume 
very little, thus contributing very 
little to keeping business good. 

They will, however, consume some- 
thing. It will be necessary to take 
care of them through charity, public 
or private, and in either case they 
will be a charge upon industry. 

But that is not all. If they are not 
employed, they are sure to become 
still more unfit: and if they are sent 
to institutions, either almshouses or 
jails, they are almost certain to be- 
come more unfit still. 

In fact, that is what actually did 


happen, in this interesting period 
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when American industry was becom, 
ing so good amd American society 
was becoming so bad. Not all those 
of course, who could not get work 
under modern conditions and with 
modern wages went to the bad. Buy 
the tendency was that way. Those 
who were “eliminated” were not 
eliminated. They did not lie down, 
and die. Modern industries may hay 
barred them out, but it did not bar 
them out of the modern industrial 
society. They stuck around right in 
that industrial civilization and got 
their living from it without contribut- 
ing to-its support. 

But this was not noticed. All that 
was noticed was that the crime situa- 
tion was getting beyond control. It 
was supposed that everybody could 
work who wanted to; and in a sense, 
that was true. But it was not true 
that everybody could work as the 
work of the world was now generally 
done. Only a minority—and it was 
becoming a smaller minority every 
year—were now required to do all 
the necessary work in America: that 
is, all that those who did have pur- 
chasing power could pay for having 
done. This in spite of the fact that 
we had arrived at the eight-hour day, 
and in many industries the five-day 
week. 

The reason that all the people 
could not go to work under modern 
conditions may be easily perceived by 
anyone who takes a minute to think 
of it. Jt was because these great in- 
dustries, which had been built up 
through substituting co-ordination for 
competition, were not co-ordinated 
with each other. It was not a case, 
as it was in wartime, of their all be- 
ing engaged in a common task. It 
was a case of each industry going as 
far as it could go, but of industry as 
a whole going nowhere in particular. 


GREAT deal has been said about 

what “industry” demanded ; and 
“American Industry” was spoken of 
as if there were such a being. But 
there was not. There were just a 
number of industries without a head, 
each to be sure dependent upon all 
the others, and each understanding 
pretty well what all the others needed, 
but with no way whatever of putting 
this understanding into action. 

Every big industrial leader under- 
stood by this time how unemploy- 
ment could be abolished. He knew 
that industry could employ every- 
body, if there were a ready market 
for everything which everybody so 
employed could produce: and he 
knew that there would be such a 
ready market if all were so employed, 
at wages sufficient to permit them to 
buy back the products. 

But such a step would require co- 
ordination—the sort of co-ordination 
which was required in war time when 
it was agreed all around that private 
interests must be subordinated to the 
public interest and that, unless they 
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were, no individual goals could be 
achieved. 

There was no war ‘now, however, 
and no great national emergency, ap- 
parently, to so focus attention that 
such a general co-ordination could be 
effected. All we had now was the 
most orderly business arrangement, 
combined with the most disorderly 
social conditions we had ever known. 
We had a booming stock market and 
widespread unemployment. We had 
prosperity, not for a few but for mil- 
lions and millions, while we also had 
long breadlines in the cities and mil- 
lions of farmers were so desperate 
that they were marching on the Gov- 
emment to demand that it establish 
political prices for wheat. 

And we had one other phenome- 
non. We had a number of modern 
industries, which had proved so 
efficient that the little old individual- 
istic businesses could not compete 
with them, who now found that they 
were no longer competing with little 
old-fashioned businesses but with 
other industries as modern and as 
well-equipped as they. They were 
now in a position similar to that in 
which cértain nations had found 
themselves a few years before, when 
they had achieved peace through arm- 
ing themselves in such a modern way 
that their ancient enemies could not 
attack them. The peace lasted until 
their enemies had become similarly 
armed, and the resulting war was the 
greatest one in history. 

This was a wonderful period, but 
American Business had not reached 
its goal. It had simply reached a 
point which looked more and more 
like a crisis. The nature of that crisis 
will be considered in our next article. 


What Youth Is 
By Herbert N. Casson 


MUST confess that I have ar- 

rived at the time of life when I 
do not like to be asked how old I am. 
What in the dickens do the number 
of years matter? 

Many of us old-stagers are really 
as young as the lads in the Air Force. 
At least, that’s the way we feel. 

Youth is not a time of life. It is 
a state of mind. It is determined by 
how you think and how you feel. 

Recently, I met a young man of 28 
who was full of fears. His brain had 
become static. He seemed to be vac- 
cinated against new ideas. I am twice 
his age, but I contend that I am 
younger than he is. 

A few gray hairs don’t matter. A 
few wrinkles don’t matter, especially 
if they are around the eyes, and not 
around the mouth. 

The main thing is not to have wrin- 
kles on your brain. 

Nor your heart. 

Nor your soul. 
_ As long as a man keeps going and 
jumps out of bed every morning with 











Re MANUFACTURING PROCESSES YOU 
THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE OR UN-CURABLE 


May be perfectly simple and yield large 
extra profits with the remarkable 


PREMIER MILL 


ANY times the whole picture of 
M profit or potential markets is 
changed by some process, making 
possible tremendous extensions and success- 


ful leadership over competition, where be- 
fore it appeared to be a hopeless situation. 


That is what the Premier Liquid and Paste 
Mills have done for many manufacturers. 
These mills employ centrifugal forces, using 
a powerful rotor with a very narrow clear- 
ance. Uniformity of product, tremendous 
productive capacity in small space, are two 
of the desirable qualities of these mills, sav- 

ing thousands of dollars. 


In coming directly to you for the privilege 
of supplying specific information, we are 
appealing to the management intention- 
ally. Production is the servant of manage- 
ment and distribution; and so, if in your 
properties you grind, mix, reduce, com- 
pound, roll, emulsify, combine, infiltrate, 
or disperse, your attention to this matter and your use of the 
coupon is well justified. 





; It may be difficult for you to believe that any radical improve- 
G ment along these lines is possible—and you may be correct. But 
such improvement of quality, reduction of cost, and increase of ca- 
pacity HAS been made by the use of Premier Mills in so many lines 
‘ that surely it is well worth your while to make the examination 
of the process. Disintegration of solid, plastic, or liquid masses 
into minute colloidal particles is not so easily accomplished that 
one safely passes by the opportunity to investigate what is offered. 
e Think what it might mean to eliminate the instruction “shake 
; before using’’ on your product! 


Premier Mill Corporation 
Geneva New York U.S.A. 


e 
Astute Men Use Intelligent Coupons 





Geneva, N 

Gentlemen—Tell us what your mill will do in the way of [_) Paints, 
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J] Eextend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 

ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 








a smile, he is young. 





























SU ALLY, 
the top of 
a business 


executive’s 
desk has its 
story to tell of 
the man who sits 
behind it. No 
special power of 
discernment is required to read 
what there is written. In the littered 
or clean-swept expanse across which 
the man of industry or of commerce 
transacts his daily business routine 
much is indicated of his methods of 
work, his personal traits and even 
his idiosyncrasies. 

Men who have reached the more 
important positions in business life 
are apt to be found at uncluttered 
work benches. Perhaps it is a sense 
of pride that prompts some of them 
to wish to appear to their business 
callers as being fully caught up in all 
their duties. In other cases it may 
be the same fastidiousness that ex- 
periences a feeling of well being in 
fresh linen and unwrinkled gar- 
ments. More likely, however, it is 
an indication of a definite method of 
work. Some men find that it stimu- 
lates their powers of concentration 
to have matters brought before them 
one at a time—wholly divorced from 
every visible evidence of what has 
gone before or what is yet to come. 







































NE man whose name is known 
from coast to coast in his partic- 
ular field, permits nothing whatso- 
ever to be placed on the top of his 
desk by assistants except telegrams 
and messages that reach the office 
under special delivery stamps. His 
business acquaintances understand 
his peculiar methods and frequently 
use these means for bringing urgent 
matters to his attention in the short- 
est possible time. Every other item 
that comes before him must first go 
into one of the drawers of his desk 
This man’s method of keeping the 













By Orin Crooker 


top of his desk unlittered is the out- 
growth of long years of concen- 
trated, high-powered work. One of 
the drawers of his own desk is always 
to be found near where his secretary 
works. She puts into it letters, 
documents and memoranda, im- 
portant papers prepared for his at- 
tention. When the drawer will hold 
no more she finds opportunity te 
slip up and replace it in its proper 
place, removing at the same time the 
drawer next below. Matters of most 
urgent importance always are placed 
in the top drawer of the right side 
of the desk. The executive works 
on things he finds in this drawer so 
long as there are any. Then he 
works on the contents of another. 
As rapidly as he finishes each matter, 
the papers relating to it are placed 
in a wire basket on the far corner of 
his desk. Another assistant removes 
the contents of the basket at frequent 
intervals for filing or routing to 
various departments. 
Men of this sort are always of the 
high pressure kind and get through 
an immense amount of work in a 
business day. They develop great 
powers of concentration and rapid 
fire decisions are the rule. No 
matter how crammed their desk 
drawers may become, these men 
work in the peaceful atmosphere 
suggested by the clean-swept ex- 
panse of polished wood before them 
and in some instances require two or 
three clerks to keep pace with the 
work that comes from their hand. 
Executives whose chief duty it is 
to pass upon’ matters presented to 
them as a court of last resort, are apt 
to have a minimum of impedimenta 
on their work benches. They employ 
few tools and leave few shavings. 
Here and there on the desk of such 
a man will be found a vase of flow- 
ers—always fresh. Invariably, the 
man who indulges in a decoration of 
this sort is a man who is in the habit 
of getting his joy in life as he goes 
along—from day to day. In the 
afternoon, perhaps, he will be found 
on the golf course, or motoring over 
a wide swing. He is all business 





while sitting at 
his flowered desk 
but he is all play once 
he turns his back upon 
it and forgets it. Make no 
mistake: the business execu- 
tive who keeps flowers on his 
desk is one who extracts some 
pleasure from each day. 

A peek under the sheet of plate 
glass that lies a-top of many a busi- 
ness desk will reveal a lot about a 
man’s way of handling his day’s 
work. Bank clearings, market fluc- 
tuations, salesmen’s routes and daily 
sales records—such facts as these 
frequently are filed by confidential 
clerks under the glass top before the 
chief arrives of a morning. It is part 
of the ammunition of the day’s work 
and must be up to the minute, accu- 
rate and available for instant refer- 
ence. It is always in plain sight 
without in the least littering or clut- 
tering the desk. In many a business 
office the chief’s desk is prepared for 
the day with the same care that the 
deck of a warship is made ready for 
going into action. 







HE matter of desk ornaments 

is indicative of a man’s attitude 
toward life. There is the executive 
who keeps framed photographs of 
his wife and children on his desk. 
There is the man—usually young— 
who delights in some athletic trophy 
—a silver cup or vase—or perhaps a 
souvenir of the hunting trail or the 
fishing trip. Men of this sort always 
are approachable. They are intensely 
human, as a rule, and far from being 
mere business automatons. One may 
expect them to find the time to pause 
in a busy day to listen to some bit of 
personal experience or to tell some 
anecdote that centers outside of 
business. It is well always to treat 
the man who keeps souvenirs on his 
desk as a human. He will appreciate 
the compliment—more deeply per- 
haps than he may show it. 
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Come this summer 


-to investigate new markets 
~to enjoy your finest vacation 


You have probably been thinking for 
years of a California vacation. Beauti- 
ful playgrounds— Yosemite, Lake Ta- 
hoe, the giant Redwoods, Monterey 
Peninsula, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park and a hundred others, natural 
havens for recreation and rest—all are 
easily accessible from San Francisco. 
This too, is America’s coolest summer 
city with an average summer temper- 
ature of 59°—cool, rainless days. 

As you are vacationing you may also 
be investigating market developments 


CALIFORNIA 


Manufactu vera Choore 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AVERAGE SUMMER 


_ TEMPERATURE 59° 


that will pay enormous dividends. 
Here is a great concentration of con- 
sumers who possess more than aver- 
age per capita wealth. San Francisco, 
the central city of this rapidly grow- 
ing market, is the logical point from 
which to conduct such a business sur- 
vey, or to serve this market. 


11,000,000 people who live west of 
the Rockies can be more quickly and 
economically served from San Fran- 
cisco. Half the population of California 
lives within a radius of 150 miles of 
this city, while 1,600,000 people live 
within a radius of an hour’s ride. 

Here, too, is the natural gateway to mar- 
kets formed by the 900,000,000 people in the 
lands bordering the Pacific. These people are 
awakening to modern progress and demand- 
ing modern products. Thus even today while 
this development is in its early stages, San 
Francisco’s port business ranks second in the 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Giant Redwoods lift their shaggy beads to shade a 
lovely road, to shelter a gorgeous campsite. 


United States in the -value of water borne 
tonnage. 


This is the headquarters city for the lead- 
ing financial, commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the Pacific Coast. Select San Fran- 
cisco for your summer and enjoy both vaca- 
tion and business rewards. 


Facts about California vacations and facts 
about California opportunities are published 
in two well-illustrated books which will be 
sent you without charge. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 904 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 


You may send the free books, “California Vacations” and ‘““Why Manu- 
facturers Choose San Francisco,” to: 














Wherever 





you 





may travel 





Aetna 





protection 





goes 





with you 


fx TNA-IZE 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 








The Aina Life Insurance Company + The Ana 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Axtomobile 
4 The Standard Fire Insurance 
, Connecticut, write practically 


Insurance Compa 
Company of Har 


every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 









The desks of professional men re- 
veal plainly the grooves in which 
their business hours are_ spent. 
Lawyers’ desks, because of the many 
diverse matters with which their 
minds are filled, seldom are “clean 
swept.” Doctors’ desks for the most 
part show plainly enough the hurried 
life which permits few hours to un- 
interrupted work with pen or similar 
tools. Editors’ desks, invariably are 
cluttered—so much so, oftentimes, 
that one wonders how it comes to 
pass that their publication ever goes 
to press. Desks in modern office 
buildings show more order on their 
tops than do those in business 
houses, wholesale or retail establish- 
ments and the like. Factory execu- 
tives’ desks are apt to resemble those 
of bankers—for system and method 
are as much a part of factory experi- 
ence as it is of banking. 

The cluttered, disorderly desk-top 
usually reflects the mental habits and 
working methods of its occupant. 
And still there are exceptions. Here 
and there one comes across desks 
piled high with magazines, reports or 
documents that indicate many possi- 
bilities—not all of which might re- 
flect tendencies of slipshod sort. 


‘Many a man prefers to keep a thing 


near him rather than to bury it in a 
file where it may, possibly, escape 
him. It is only when accumulations 
show ear marks of being of the 
“rare old vintage” type, edges dis- 
colored from sun or dust, that one 
may know for a certainty that be- 
hind it sits a man who imagines 
himself so busy that he must needs 
wear a hat of antique model because 
he has not time to visit a haber- 
dashery. 

Now and then the humorist reveals 
himself by what he keeps upon his 
desk. One man whose desk is of the 
clean swept variety has little upon its 
top save pens, inkwell, blotters and 
a fair-sized imitation of the “Don’t 
park here” movable standard so 
commonly seen in city business dis- 
tricts. On the reverse side of this 
standard is a coffee advertisement. 

After each caller leaves his office, 
the business man turns the coffee 
side toward the chair reserved for 
visitors. When he feels that his 
next person has stayed the limit he 
begins to twiddle the “No Parking” 
sign—apparently quite absent-mind- 
edly. However, he manages always 
to get the other side of it turned 
toward his visitor. Then he leans 
back and waits with well-concealed 
mirth to see how long it will require 
for its message to sink in. Mostly, 
the plan produces quick results. The 
business man gets a real kick out of 
it and turns back to the work on his 
desk with a surpressed smile of 
amusement. 

Often one is reminded of how like 
the bridge on an ocean liner is the 
desk of a modern chief executive. 
It is the point of control, as it were, 
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for the organization; the place from 
which orders are sent forth and to 
which all problems are referred, 
One cannot imagine the bridge on a 
big sea-going craft littered and clut- 
tered with odds and ends of nautica] 
gim-cracks. The business desk 
whose top is clean swept of every 
thing but the essential tools of a 
man’s particular work inspires con. 
fidence and respect. 

Charles G. Dawes was a Chi- 
cago banker before he went to 
Washington to preside over the 
United States Senate. To watch him 
direct a banking organization from 
his office desk suggested not so much 
a captain on the bridge of one of 
the world’s great “floating palaces” 
as it did that of a naval officer in 
command of a battleship in action. 
A desk with no superficial trappings; 
clerks alert and on the qué vive; Mr, 
Dawes’ sharp staccato directions to 
this one and that, or his rapid dicta- 
tion to the stenographer at his side, 
like the rattle of machine gun fire. 
Now and then a good strong word 
boomed out like the reverberation of 
a 16-inch cannon. Things moved— 
the whole organization reacted to the 
magnetism of his presence when he 
went into action for the day behind 
that clean-swept desk in Chicago’s 
loop. Clerks have said that even 
when he was not there, his desk 
seemed to personify the initiative and 
decisiveness. of his personality. 


_ The top of a man’s desk almost 
invariably is a good index of the man 
who spends the most intense and 
most productive hours of his life at 
it. It becomes almost a part of him- 
self—like Lindbergh’s “We.” 





A Bit of Counsel , 


PROMINENT New York 

lawyer was consulted recently 
by a young engineer who was form- 
ing a company for the purpose of 
bidding on a large contract. They 
were members of the same club, and 
the lawyer’s advice was as fatherly 
as it was professional. 


“You are just starting,” he said, 
“and I want to tell you that you will 
save a great deal of money by giving 
a little forethought and study to pos- 
sible legal difficulties. Get copies of 
laws affecting your business, partic- 
ularly the labor laws. It will not 
take you long to familiarize yourself 
with them. Many of the cases that 
come to me would never be brought 
if the parties involved had done that. 
Sometimes when a man thinks he is 
saving a dollar, he is taking a step 
that will cost him a lawyer’s fee.”— 
Robert Simpson. 


* * * 


The man who aims at nothing in 
particular always hits his mark.— 
Farmilet. 
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Does NOISE accompany 


your daily work? 


N thousands of offices today ex- 

ecutives and their employees 
strive to do important work to the 
accompaniment of clattering type- 
writers, jangling .telephones, the 
confused din from street traffic, the 
slamming of doors and file drawers. 


These noises interfere greatly with 
the efficiency of business routine. 
They destroy concentration. ..wear 
down nerves .. . weaken physically 
strong bodies. 


However, you can subdue these 
costly, disturbing noises that drain 
the efficiency of men and women. 
You can have Acousti-Celotex, a 
noise-absorbing fibre tile, applied 
to your office ceilings. 


Banks and officeseverywhere have 
installed Acousti-Celotex ceilings 


Acousti — 


. and succeeded in deadening 
noise—in raising standards of work 
to new high levels. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in single, 
cane-fibre units, durable and per- 
manent, that are easily installed in 
new buildings or old. 


Learn more about thisremarkable 
sound-absorbing material that pro- 
tects nerves and increases working 
efficiency. Send in the coupon be- 
low for the Acousti-Celotex booklet 
—“Acousti-Celotex versus Noise.” 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray &Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
Distributors throughout the world. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed 
by Approved Acousti-Celotex Con- 


tractors. 


CELoTEx 





FOR LESS NOISE — BETTER HEARING 





| THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


Forbes—4-15-29 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


The word 1 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 

indicates manufacture by 


The Celotex Company Name. 


Please send me your free Acousti-Celotex book, 
**Acousti-Celotex versus Noise.’ 





H Street 


City. State 
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What a Higher Tariff Wall 
May Do 


(Continued from page 14) 


to give us treatment as favorable as 
she accorded to Germany. The mat- 
ter was temporally arranged by a 
modus vivendi, but it is far from a 
definite settlement and there can be 
no doubt that a further increase of 
our duties on French products would 
be met by effective retaliation against 
us. Our trade relations with a num- 
ber of other countries have been simi- 
larly strained and a revision of the 
tariff upward would inevitably make 
them worse. 

It is worthy of attention, more- 
over, that foreign countries can use 
a weapon in retaliating that is not 
available to us, namely, export duties 
and embargoes on raw materials. 
Canada already has crippled our 
newsprint paper industry by limiting 
her export to us of pulpwood and 
wood pulp. She can go further and 
destroy if she chooses our nickel and 
asbestos industries, which are en- 
tirely dependent on her for supplies 
of raw materials. India for some 
years taxed the export of hides and 
skins to this country and there was 
serious discussion of a plan to do 
likewise with lac, jute and some other 
important materials needed by 
American industries. 

It is absurd to suppose that this. 
country can limit imports only to 
materials which we do not ourselves. 
produce and at the same time profit- 
ably extend our export trade with 
other countries. Our foreign trade 
is in fact essential to our industry; 
it is the very life blood of prosperity. 
Congress, therefore, should use the 
utmost discretion and consider the 
intricate but inevitable consequences. 
when it stems or modifies its flow by 
means of a new tariff. And to main- 
tain moderation in the changes soon 
to be put under way Congress is. 
in urgent need of aid from thought- 
ful and informed leaders of public 
opinion. 





Do not think that what is hard for 
thee to master is impossible for man ;. 
but if a thing is possible and proper 


to man, deem it attainable by thee.—- 


Marcus Aurelius. 


Most Valuable 
The Editor: 





To me Forses is the most valuable- 


of the commercial or business publi- 
cations I receive. 
usually full of information and real 
facts, and the editorials are usually 
very sound and of easy understand- 
ing. The magazine has impressed 
me so favorably that I make it a 
point to distribute it to others I know 


would be interested, after I have- 


read it. 


A. H. TEW, vice-president, 
Charles G. Stott & Co. 
Washington, D. C.. 


Your articles are- 
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Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


RESULTS OF OPERATION—1928 


Public Service Corporation of: New Jersey controls, through stock ownership, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Public Service Coordinated Transport, and other 
utility companies, which serve with electric, gas and transportation a section of New 
Jersey having a population of nearly 3,000,000 people. A condensed summary, of 
operations of the Corporation and subsidiary utility companies, for 1928 shows:- 


Operating Revenues (Gross Earnings) - - - - 


Note:—Of operating revenue, 


-  $125,528,580.36 


$58,860,099.12 was derived from Electric 
Operations; $28,683,368.97 from Gas Operations; and $37,985,112.27 from 
Transportation Operations—($18,902,609.82 from motor buses; $16,865,016.73 
from street cars and $2,217,485.72 from ferries and taxicabs). 














Operating Expenses - - - - - ~~ ~- $51,535,417.55 
Maintenance - - - - - = - 12,112,718.13 
Depreciation - - - - - - 11,552,007.64 
Taxes - - © © © © © «© «= 13,355,942.23 
88,556,085.55 
Net income from Operation - - - $36,972,494.81 
Other income- - --- + © © © © «© «@ 3,089,961.85 
Total - - = - $40,062,456.66 
Deductions (Fixed Chaos, ete.) - - - 17,090,267.06 
Balance for dividends and surplus’ - eae a $22,972,189.60 


menanene Seroumens 





There were 846,145 electric 
meters on Public Service lines, 
December 31, 1928—a gain of 
64,186 in twelve months. 


Kilowatt hour sales of electricity 
in 1928 amounted to 1,406,000,- 
000—a gain for the year of 172,- 
000,000. 


The connected industrial load of 
Public Service on December 31, 
1928, was equal to 1,030,846 
horsepower, a gain of 105,547 
horsepower. 


The maximum load on the Pub- 
lic Service system in 1928 was 
480,500 Kilowatts, as against a 
maximum of 435,500 Kilowatts 
in 1927. 

Net additions to capital, result- 
ing from improvement and ex- 
tension to plant and equipment, 


amounted in 1928 to $22,292,799. 


Gas Caeiiitiins 


There were 739,923 gas meters 
on Public Service lines, December 
31, 1928—a gain of 24,400 in 
twelve months. ) 

Sales of gas in 1928 amounted to 
23,826,000,000. cubic feet—a 
gain for the year of more than 
one billion cubic feet. 

Of the total sales of gas made by 
Public Service in 1928 nearly 





one-fifth was for industrial pur- 
poses, and such sales are con- 
stantly increasing. 

In 1928, Public Service laid 
more than 290 miles of new gas 
mains, increasing the total mile- 
age of the system to more than 
4600 miles. 
Net additions to capital, resulting 
from improvement and extension 
to plant and equipment, amounted 


in 1928 to $4,428,456. 


Transit Operations 


Passengers carried on Public Ser- 
vice street cars and buses in 1923 
number 643,134,000—a gain of 
15,981,000 in twelve months. 


In addition to 56 street car lines, 
calling for the use of 1240 cars, 
Public Service operates 167 bus 
lines, using some 1745 buses. 


The Public Service system of cars 
and buses serve some 287 mr- 
nicipalities and is the largest of 
its kind in the world. 


Operating revenue of Public 
Service Coordinated Transport 
showed for 1928 an increase cf 


$1,595,171.99. 

Net additions to capital, resulting 
from improvement and_ exten- 
sion to plant and equipment, 
amounted in 1928 to $8,243,436 
of which some $7,500,000 was 


for bus facilities, 





The Annual Report of the Corporation is now anatiable 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY 


80 PARK PLACE, NEWARK, N., J. A-400 
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LL the wild ideas of unbalanced 
agitators the world over in their 
ignorant and pitable quest for happi- 
ness through revolution, confiscation 
of property, and crime cannot over- 
throw the eternal truth that the one 
route to happiness through property 
or government is over the broad and 
open highway of service. And serv- 
ice always means industry, thrift, re- 
spect for authority and recognition of 
the rights of others—wWilliam G. 

Sibley. 

* * * 


The man who waits for inspiration, 
or incentive, or support from out- 
ward circumstances is himself at the 
center of the vicious circle of his 
low-pressure living. It is spiritual 
attack which starts and sustains the 
beneficent circle of productive liv- 
ing. Push things and they push you. 
—The Rev. George E. Haynes. 

From G. E. Haynes, Lakeville, N. Y. 


* * * 


Some books are our servants. They 
run errands for us. They are men- 
tal drudges. They bring us infor- 
mation; they tell us news; they keep 
us up-to-date; they equip us for our 
trade. But the 
great books are 
not our slaves; 
they are our mas- 
ters; we sit at 
their feet to learn. 
“Look,” they say, 
and looking, we 
catch new visions 
of life’s  signifi- 
cance. “Consid- 
er,” they say, and 
considering, we are captured by a 
new truth and our spiritual power 
is multiplied. A man’s life is made 
by the hours when great ideas lay 
hold upon him and except by way 
of living persons there is no chan- 
nel down which great ideas come 
often into human lives than by way 
of books—Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 


I Timothy, 6:7. 


Chicago, I[Il. 


*x* * * 


Choose always the way that seems 
best, however rough it may be. Cus- 


tom will render it easy and rv 
agreeable.—Pythagoras. Pe 
* 6s wv! 


The law of the harvest 
is to reap more than you 
sow. Sow an act, and you 
reap a habit; sow a habit, 
and you reap a character ; 
sow a character and you 
reap a destiny—G. D. 
Boardman. 


A Gext 


E brought nothing 
this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out.— 


Sent in by J. W. Kennedy, 
What ts your 
favorite text? 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
~BUSINESS ~ 


SMILE 


What good did it do to be grouchy to- 
day? 
Did your surliness drive 
troubles away? 
Did you. cover more ground than you 
usually do 
Because of the grouch that you car- 
ried with you? 


any 


If not, what's the use of a grouch or 
a frown, 
If it won’t smooth a path or a grim 
trouble down 
If it doesn’t assist you, it isn’t worth 
while. 
Your work may be hard, but just 
do itt—and smile. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
*x* * * 


So live, that when thy loved ones 
are taken from thy side, thou needst 
not say: “Oh! that I had loved them 
more.”—Anon. 

From P. M. Willemin, Oakland, Call. 

a 


Vision plays an important part in 
business success. The man who 
looks not only ahead, but all around 
him, will see op- 
portunities that 
are entirely 
missed by men en- 
grossed in the 
petty routine of 
immediate affairs. 

Without vision, 
ideals are impos- 
sible. The spirit 
of service, the sin- 
cere intent to earn 
one’s way in the world, the earnest 
endeavor to deliver just a little more 
than is expected—these are prod- 
ucts of vision. It takes vision to 
see that a business is built, not of 
single orders, but of customers. Cus- 
tomers can be carved only from the 
solid rock of service—Edison’s 
Monthly. 


into 


A Forbes 


* * * 


Get the things you like, lest you 
be compelled to like the things you 
get.—Bernard Shaw. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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I DO NOT believe in the old ide, 
of young men for action and old 
men for counsel. The younger men 
must be given full opportunity and 
charged with full responsibility. The 
old men must step completely out of 


the picture. In no other way can 
the full measure of progress be 
maintained. By young men I mean 
men irrespective of age but young in 
ideas, in intensity of effort, in willing- 
ness to sacrifice at all times personal 
comfort and convenience for the good 


of the organization—Alfred P. 
Sloan, president, General Motors 
Corp. 

* * * 


Go as far as you can see and when 
you get there you will see farther.— 
Elsie Lincoln Benedict. 

From Z. M. Good, Hollywood, Cal. 

* * x 

The more a man knows, the more 
willing he is to learn. The less a man 
knows, the more positive he is that 
he knows everything.—Robert G. In- 
gersoll. 

*. 0% 


_ Self-reliance can turn a salesman 
into a merchant; a politician into a 
statesman ; an attorney into a jurist; 
an unknown youth into a great lead- 
er. All are to be to-morrow’s big 
leaders—those who in solitude sit 
above the clang and dust of time, with 
the world’s secret trembling on their 
lips.—Hillis. 
x ok x 


You generally hear that what a 
man doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him, 
but in business what a man doesn’t 
know does hurt.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 

x * x 

USINESS may not be the 
noblest pursuit, but it is true 

that men are bringing to it some of 
the qualities which actuate the ex- 
plorer, scientist, artist—the zest, the 
open-mindedness, even the disinter- 
estedness with which the scientific in- 
vestigator explores some field of pure 
research. Business has become a 
profession. Its ethical standards are 
higher, its knowledge broader, and its 
problems appeal to the professional 
mind. Its routine, once the sole con- 
cern of business men, is now 
no more to it than the rou- 
tine of a hospital to a sur- 
geon, or the routine of a 
law court to a lawyer. And 
its profits after a comfort- 
able living is assured are 
merely the counters that 
register the success of the 
effort.—Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins. 
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T= Conqueror is power—electric power— 
the “white coal” furnished by the snow- 
fed streams of the mountains themselves. 


Working at unprecedented speed, aided by 
the power of electricity, engineers drove 
an eight-mile bore straight through the 
granite heart of the Cascades—the longest 
tunnel in America. Electric compressor plants 
furnished the compressed air; electric heating 
units kept the exhaust of the big 
shovels from freezing; motorized 
mucking machines loaded the dump 
cars, and electric locomotives were 
used to haul them away. 








The Cascades Yield to a New Conqueror 


In less than three years the job was done— 
and now huge electric locomotives haul the 
trains of the Great Northern through the 
new tunnel in fifteen minutes. 


Less dramatic perhaps, but no _ less 
important, are the myriad applications of 
electricity which are transforming every 
aspect of life and work in homes, offices, 
and factories. Literally, thousands of these 
applications are General Electric de- 
velopments; always and everywhere 
the General Electric monogram is 
a safe guide to electrical correctness 
and dependability. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR IS BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 9 TO IO E. S. T. OVER A NATION-WIDE NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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4 NEWLY appointed diplomat, 
’ newly married, and his bride 
were being introduced to Chief 
Justice Taft back in 1910 when he 
was President. 
Wanting to get 
over as much in- . 
formation as pos- [i ’ 
sible in presenting é 
them, the Con- ay 
gressman sponsor- 
ing them told the és 
genial Chief Ex- t ‘ts 
ecutive almost in ; 
the same breath that the young man 
should be felicited for two reasons 
—for winning such a lovely young 
wife and for getting a good berth 
in the foreign service. 

But in the confusion and haste of 
shaking hands with so many who 
made up the long line of those 
gathering at the White House to meet 
the President on such reception days, 
the latter apparently got only one of 
the facts mentioned—regarding the 
young man’s appointment to Berlin 
or Bagdad or somewhere—on which 
he was congratulated with the re- 
mark that “he was sure he would 
make good.” 

Noting that the President had 
grasped only one of the items, the 
Congressman repeated both and 
asked to which Mr. Taft referred. 
Arising to the occasion, as they all 
joined in a laugh at the young bene- 
dict’s expense, the President added: 
“T think the bride will agree with me 
that it is equally important in both 
cases.” 


NE of the accessories which has 

made possible the popularity of 
the automobile is the inflated rubber 
tire. 
- Some thirty years years ago when 
Alexander Winton, one of the pio- 
neers of the motor car industry, was 
experimenting with his contrivance 
on one of the side roads near Cleve- 
land, one of his tires exploded. He 
tried to patch it, failed, and found 
a substitute for air in a farmer’s 
field. 

Borrowing an armful of oats 
straw he packed it into the casing 
and returned to his little shop in 
Cleveland, spurting grain and straw 
with every turn of the wheel. Ac- 
cording to the records, Winton made 
the first sale of a motor car in this 
country. The date was April 1, 1898. 

He retired from. the automobile 
industry several years ago to devote 
the remainder of his life to the study 
and production of Diesel engines. 


E. MORGAN, manager of 
e the Brooklyn (N. Y.) City 
Railway, has introduced a new idea 
in public relations. 
Mr. Morgan was raised in Indiana 
and knows that nothing attracts at- 
tention and pleases people so much 
as a good brass band. So he organ- 





Little B its 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


ized a thirty-five-piece band among 
his men. He selected the musicians, 
got a leader and very soon had a 
high-class organization. 

He then offered the band’s serv- 
ices to the vaudeville and picture 
houses on the basis of a free concert 
at each performance in exchange for 
ten minutes for one of his men to 
make an address. After hearing the 
band, the plan was eagerly accepted 
by all the theatres. Now the band 
has more engagements than it can 
fill and the public has been instructed 
on safety measures. 


ONCURE MARCH, attorney 
for the mortgage loan and 
real estate department of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of 
America, is not only a brother of 
Major-General Peyton March and of 
Alden March of the New York 
Times, but also father of Joseph 
Moncure March, the young poet who 
has leaped into phenomenal fame 
with his vivid transcripts of current 
life, “The Wild Party” and “The 
Set-Up.” The younger man’s fame 
and the similarity of names has led 
to numerous incidents that add to 
the enjoyment of life, when the grave 
and dignified attorney has been mis- 
taken for the author of works which 
are anything but grave and dignified. 
Discussing how it feels to be the 
father of a young literary genius, Mr. 
March said that he felt much as 
the father of Young Stribling, the 
prize-fighter, must feel. “But serious- 
ly,” he continued, “I find that it 
deepens the satisfaction I have in a 
life devoted to business, to know that 
I have contributed to the generation 
following me, one son who can de- 
vote himself to those artistic occu- 
pations which are the ultimate justi- 
fication of civilization. 

“Our family is an old one in 
America, and down the generations, 
business men have alternated with 
scholars, writers and artists. This is 
as it should be. Neither men nor 
nations live by bread alone—nor by 
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manufactures nor bank balances nor 
law. That man gets the most Satis. 
faction out of money-making who 
knows that his wealth is going to ep. 
rich civilized life, either by the col. 
lection of works of art, the patron. 
age of artists, or, as in my case, by 
providing that freedom from mate. 
rial worries in which one of my own 
children can find free play for his 
talents.” 


O RIS P. VAN SWERINGEN, 
who left school at an early age 
to deliver newspapers and rose from 
office boy, clerk and realty operator to 
become one of the 
leading railroad 
owners of the na- 
tion, has always 
won praise from 
those with whom 
he came in con- 
tact because of his 
courtesy. 

When he was 
called before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to explain the 
proposed merger of the Nickel Plate, 
Pere Marquette, Erie, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley railroads, 
he told his story with great defer- 
erice, urbanity and courtesy. He was 
a youthful, almost boyish figure on 
the witness stand, and showed the 
utmost willingness to make every 
point clear to the investigators. 

When a pencil or paper dropped 
accidentally from the hand of the 
commissioner or counsel, Van Swer- 
ingen was the first to spring from 
his seat to restore it to its owner. 
If anyone expressed a desire for a 
drink of water to wet down a throat 
parched from many hours of ques- 
tioning or testimony, the youthful 
railroad magnate was passing the 
water almost before the request was 
ended. 

The nearest Mr. Van Sweringen 
came to losing his composure was 
during a particularly harsh cross ex- 
amination by one of the opposing 
counsel, who shouted at him. This 
unusual approach caused him to red- 
den, and he remained mute until the 
lawyer showed a more courteous 
manner. 

His courteous attitude toward in- 
dividuals and the public was summed 
up in his concluding words on the 
witness stand: 

“If what we are doing is not in 
the public interest, we realize that 
it would not last, and we have no 
desire to be permitted to do it.” 


ERE is another sidelight on 

one of the most dynamic men 
in the automobile world. A financier 
went out to the plant one day look- 
ing for Mr. Chrysler. He finally 
found him out in one of the shops 
with a suit of overalls on and a large 
wrench in his hand, superintending 
the placing of some heavy machinery 
on which his men had been stuck. 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
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Dawn in the desert. A caravan of 
camels laden with heavy sacks, mov- 
ing out under the urge of dusky 
drivers. The little town of Askar- 
Mokram was dispatching a part of 
its year’s tribute to the Sultan. 

This potentate could have called 
for gold, but he preferred to have his 
tribute in a commodity which to him 
was more desirable than gold—pure 
white sugar. The town of Askar- 
Mokram in the eleventh century had 
gained a widespread fame for making 
sugar of the finest quality known in 
those days. 

From being a delicacy enjoyed by 
the rich, a few centuries ago, sugar 
has become a prime necessity which, 
because of its cheapness under mod- 
ern methods of manufacture, can be 
bought by the masses in all civilized 
countries. Especially in lands of 
temperate climate such as the United 
States is sugar one of the basic nec- 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 






«Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


d The Sultan Took Sugar 
Instead of Gold ! 





Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


essaries among foods. It is high in 
heat-and-energy-producing value, is 
almost completely digestible, and can 
be easily transported and stored for 
long periods without loss. 

Sugar requires little effort to di- 
gest and is almost immediately trans- 
formed into bodily energy. This is 
why many athletes eat candy before 
undergoing their hardest tests; why 
polar expeditions carry a pound of 
candy per week for each man; why 
the army ration is high in sweets. 

For these reasons and others, the 
maintenance of an adequate sugar 
supply under all conditions is a mat- 
ter of great importance to all civil- 
ized nations. The undersigned 
companies are devoted to the build- 
ing up of a larger sugar industry 
within the continental United States. 
An illustrated booklet, giving facts 
of interest concerning their develop- 
ment, will be sent upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 

































































































































THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 








O far as published statis- 
tics are concerned, the 
industry of the country 
appears to be running along 
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try, not merely for the shor 
month of February but fo, 
all previous motor car his. 
tory. 





at the previous high levels |j 
which have constituted a gen-_ || 
erally prosperous picture since 
the first of the new year. 
The steel industry is still || 
reporting operations at a fair-_ || 
ly high rate, well ahead of || 
last year, even though cur- || 
rent operations have sagged 
off slightly from the previous | 
high figures of last month. 


HE Corporation is oper- 
ating around 95 per cent. 
of capacity, a drop of 2 per 
cent., while independents are 
running about 90. The aver- 
age for the entire industry is_ || 
probably still well over 90 per _ || 
cent., a small decline from _ || 
previous high levels but still || 
moderately ahead of the same_ || 
period last year. March steel 
operations appear to have set || 
a new high record for all time 
in the industry. 
Advance orders are still 
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Oil Industry Plans Curtailment..... 64 


Congress Ready for Extra Session.. 66 
Federal Reserve Continues Policy of 
Zee Ceemt .... 225052. ese 59 


Ginnings Prove Cotton Crop Large 62 


Fascist Landslide in Italy.......... 67 
Building Still Lags................ 58 
Gold Imports Continue Small...... 60 
Germany Seeks Smaller Payments.. 66 
Europa Burns at German Pier...... 62 
Money Near Highest Since 1919.... 60 
Tex Returns Jump................ 66° 
Mexican Revolution Still Playing.. 67 
World Grain Estimates............ 62 
Rail Net at Monthly Record High.. 58 
Commodity Prices Lower.......... 59 
Havana Shipping War Closes...... 62 


The largest previous month 
on record for motor car out. 
put in this country was s¢ 
up in August of last year a 
461,000 units, while the high. 
est month of the record year 
of 1926 was April with only 
439,000 units. 


ARLY indications are 

that the month of March 
will be another high one but 
it is doubtful, at this writing, 
if it will exceed the previous 
month. The February record 
is quite astounding, since it 
set us a new high mark in 
output, even though the month 
carried fewer working days 
than any other month in the 
past couple years. 

Building construction ap- 
pears to have staged a mo(- 
erate comeback during March 
but the recovery is far from 
conclusive and the figures are 











still behind the same month 





keeping the backlog of busi- 
ness high, and inquiries for 
future needs are satisfactory, with 
ing taking up whatever slack the 
shown. 


Official figures, as recently reported, show February 
motor car production in the United States at slightly 


over 466,000 units, a gain of 143,000 


month of last year, of 66,000 units over the previous 


month of this year, and a new high 




















Net Profits Large with New Record 
Month Indicated. Car Load- 
ings Higher 
Pr I railway systems are currently 

in process of issuing their reports 
on profit for the month of February, 
‘but not enough of such reports have 
been issued, at this writing, to form the 
basis for any very definite calculation of 
what the final totals will show. 

Most individual reports thus far pub- 
lished, however, continue to show good 
advances over the corresponding month 
of last year and it seems quite certain 
that February of 1929 will again show a 
large increase over 1928. 

On a basis of the roads already re- 
ported it might be estimated that final 
figures will give Class I railroad net rail- 
way operating income at a figure around 
$85,000,000. Such a total would display a 
good gain over the opening month of 
1929, an advance of about $15,000,000 
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units over the same 
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over the $70,000,000 reported in February 
of the past two years, and would set up 
a new high record in railway history for 
this particular month. 


HE previous high mark for the 
month of February was set up in 
1924, when net railway operating income 
amounted to a little over $71,600,000. 
Car loading figures have been irregu- 
lar but generally in an upward trend and 
generally holding moderately above the 
corresponding weeks of last year. Latest 
figures on revenue freight loadings are 
not far from the best thus far in 1929, 
at around 975,000 cars per week. Such 
figures show a satisfactory gain over last 
year but are still considerably behind 
that period of 1927, when car loadings 
were making an extra-early top at over 
1,000,000 cars per week. 


TT latest weekly figures for this 
year show best figures in miscellane- 
ous freight, merchandise, ore and coke. 
while such classifications as coal, grain 
and livestock are moderately below the 
same weeks of the previous year. 


of last year. New York dis- 
trict shows some good gains 


in actual contracts let but the average for the year thus 
far is still around 30 per cent. behind last year. 


PRING buying developed fairly satisfactorily in 
the department store line but perhaps not in as large 
volume as might be hoped for. Easter trade seems to 
have been somewhat below expectations. 
mail order sales still show good gains. 


Chain store and 





Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
estimates demand for cars at about 
150,000 more than last year, during the 
second quarter of 1929, in that particu- 
lar district. The gain is approximately 
14 per cent. Among the basic industries 
in which larger car demands are fore- 
cast are coal, coke, gravel, petroleum, 
steel, boilers, machinery, agricultural im- 
plements and chemicals. 


F aster Schedules 


HE Pacific Northwest and Chicago 

will be brought five hours closer by 
rail this Summer. The four large rail- 
roads operating through the Northwest 
territory have announced reductions in 
operating time. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific, made their announcements, fol- 
lowing the announcement by the Great 
Northern. 


j poiy trains finished in special colors 
are among improvements in train 
service announced by the New York 
Central for the Spring change in sched- 
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ules. The “color trains” will be finished 
in brown with gold stripes and a strip 
of fawn along the middle of the sides 
and around the windows. 

One will run between Cincinnati and 
Detroit and the other between Buffalo 
and Chicago via Niagara Falls. They 
will be coach trains. 

















Commodities Rally After Touching New 
Low Levels. Grains and Cotton Hard 
Hit. Copper Leads Metals Up 


isos irregularity which was noted in 
commodity prices last issue gradually 
turned into a sagging movement and 
around the close of March developed 
into a rather material decline. Prices 
yielded ground all along the line and 
quite a number of important staples 
showed the largest declines thus far in 
1929, with some of them selling at new 
lows for the year. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
| a re 194.247 194.165 193.788 
Bradstreets .......0.. 13.0064 12.9828 13.3408 
Bureau of Labor....... 96.7 97.2 96.4 


The monthly indexes are practically 
unchanged, though it seems quite certain 
that the forthcoming figures will show 
a considerable decline. The Bureau of 
Labor index shows a moderate drop 
from the previous month, but is still 
slightly above the same period of last 
year. 

‘The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities, based on 
1926 as 100, fluctuated in narrow range 
during most of March, but around the 
close of the month the weekly figures 
dropped off once more to around 98.1. 
The average is therefore moderately 
below the high of the year, which was 
reported at the beginning of March, but 
is also still considerably above the low 
point in early February. 


Grains Sell Off 


pant apgenser irregularity in the im- 
portant grain markets around the 
middle of March, the selling movement 
gained headway, with the result that 
around the beginning of this month 
prices for the most important grains 
were not far from the lowest levels seen 
in many months. The decline was also 
the most rapid and the most extensive 
which the grain markets have registered 
since last Summer. 

Selling proceeded actively all along 
the line, but as usual in general selling 
movements wheat had to bear the brunt 
of liquidation. Prices declined as much 
as 3 to 4 cents per bushel in a single 
day’s trading and around the beginning 
of this month prices showed a net de- 
cline of 9 cents per bushel from those 
current several weeks ago. 

Corn prices also declined over 6 cents 
per bushel, while quotations on oats and 
tye were off anywhere from 2 to 4 cents 
per bushel. Future options have recov- 
ered moderately thus far in April, but 
at this writing most of the grain prices 
are still not far from their lowest levels. 


> OTTON prices were also influenced 
‘4 by the general movement toward 
liquidation around the beginning of the 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Wink, MEA oi cocscessncs $1.21 $1.30 $1.4134 

CO, TEBE isescencccoscas 93% 99% 1.01 
CORRE, FARE sscckessnccccs 46 494 57% 

Cotton, Md. May ........ 20.13 21.15 19.00 

PO RE EIT eee 6.15 6.50 7.60 
Comes; Bin. 7 Bias... ...05. .18 18% 1534 
Sugar, Gran. _....ccs.ceee 0490 ~—s .04 -0585 

amily 29.50 31.50 33.00 
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month and most future options showed 
a decline of around $6 per bale in a little 
over a single week. The cotton market 
has‘also enjoyed a fairly good rally, due 
to technical covering, as well as to un- 
favorable weather reports in the South- 
ern growing States. 


Oil Prices Firm 


Petroleum prices have held fairly 
steady and have even shown a disposi- 
tion toward strength on the announce- 
ment of definite steps toward curtail- 
ment of production in the United States 
for 1929. There have been no material 
changes in posted prices for crude pet- 
roleum, but gasoline quotations have 
been marked up anywhere from frac- 


tions to as much as 6 cents per gallon. 


The extreme advance of 6 cents per 
gallon has been registered along the 
Pacific Coast and is due entirely to ab- 
normal local conditions. Quotations de- 


clined rapidly in the California district. 


during most of March as a result of a 
drastic price war, but competitive dif- 
ferences appear to have been settled and 
prices have come back to 19 cents per 
gallon as the tank wagon quotation. 


A= from the general weakness in 
the grain and cotton markets, the 
most important movement in commodity 
prices has probably been that in the 
metal group. Copper has again been 
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the leader in this classification and 
prices have been advanced to a new 
high level of 24 cents per pound, a gain 
of about 3 cents per pound in less than 
three weeks and a new high record 
since about 1919. 

Practically all of the other important 
metals have finally joined in the upward 
movement, though their advance has not 
been nearly as spectacular as in the cop- 
per market. 


Metals Advance 


Lead has advanced another half-cent 
to 7% cents per pound and the highest 
seen in a number of years. Zinc is at 
a new high for the year at nearly 7 cents 
per pound, while tin prices have also 
shown a disposition toward recovery, 
though they are still considerably below 
the prices quoted a year ago. Steel 
quotations continue firm and generally 
high. 

The livestock market has been weak- 
ened by the general decline in com- 
modity prices. Most classifications eased 
off rather materially, with special weak- 
ness in hogs. 

Prices of domestic anthracite coal 
have been reduced 60 cents per ton, but 
this movement is largely a seasonal one. 
The Summer prices range from $4.40 to 
$8.65 per ton. 




















Money Squeeze Results in Highest 
Rates in Ten Years. Brokers Loans 
React. Gold Imports Continue 


A* the time of peak credit demands 
at the close of last year the Federal 
Reserve Banks offset the seasonal move- 
ment and the heavy withdrawal of cor- 
poration loans in the call market by 
coming to the assistance of call money 
borrowers with funds made available by 
“heavy rediscounts from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. In the interval between 
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Ten o’clock 

in the morn- 
ing at King’s Cross Station, 
London, isa thrilling moment 
...for the “Flying Scotsman” 
leaves for Edinburgh. 


Out of London town winds 
this famous train, through a 
delightful English country- 
side teeming with literary and 
historic tradition; through the 
Turner landscapes of Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire; 
past the land of the Pilgrims, 
where the American nation 
was conceived; skirting the 
magic river Ouse; over the 
Yorkshire Moors and Dales; 
through York and Durham; 
and across the Scottish bor- 
der to the wild beauty of the 
Highlands. 


The “Flying Scotsman” tra- 
verses the 5 aa Eastern 
counties of England... the 
Cathedral line. The pageantry 
of mediaeval and* modern 
England glides by without... 
wad within every innovation of 
the 2oth century. Louis XVI 
restaurant, barber shop, elec- 
tric cooking, retiring room 
for ladies. Every weekday 
from both London and Edin- 
burgh on the stroke of ten. 


Be. 


Write for free illustrated booklet No. 30, 
describing the wonders of this fascinating trip 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 








the December 3lst demands and the 
March 3lst demands, the Federal Re- 
serve has issued several credit warnings 
and has asked member banks to refrain 
from discounting for the purpose of 
granting increased credit to speculative 
markets. 
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The result was that at the close of 
last month the banks failed to relieve 
the situation to any material degree and 
accentuated the abnormal conditions. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call MONSY  .6.i se sccs 9% °~ 8% 444% 
60-90 day time ......... 8% 7% 434 
Commercial paper ....... 534 5% 4% 
New York rediscount.... 5 5 4 


There was a general firming up in all 
instruments of credit, chiefly in the short 
time classification. As was to be ex- 
pected, call money made the most sensa- 
tional performance, advancing to a high 
of 20 per cent., or the highest rate 
quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change since February 5th, 1920. Re- 
newal rates were placed at 15 per cent., 
which was also a new high record in 
over nine years. For at least one day 
during the stringency money was loaned 
outside the Exchange at an unofficial 
rate of 25 per cent. 

Brokers’ Loans Still High 


HE. course of brokers’ loans has con- 

tinued irregular and highly erratic. 
After moderate declines early in March, 
the Federal Reserve Bank figures jumped 
$166,000,000 in a single week to a total 
of $5,793,000,000, and a new high record 
for all time. 

Following the money stringency around 
the close of last month and resultant 
liquidation in the speculative markets, 
such loans have again dropped off 
sharply and the report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows a 
subsequent decline of $150,000,000 in a 
single week. The most recent reports, 
however, show the total still at around 
$5,600,000,000, or a gain of nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 over the figures current at the 
corresponding date in 1928. 

Brokers’ loans for corporations, for- 
eign accounts and individuals still show 
the largest totals for any of the three 
classifications, while New York and out- 
of-town banks are gradually drawing 
down such loans. 


HE gold movement has continued 

largely on the import side in recent 
weeks, although at no time has the 
movement been particularly heavy. Of- 
ficial figures for February indicate im- 
ports into the United States of about 
$26,000,000, compared with nominal ex- 
ports of only about $1,500,000, leaving an 
import balance of more than $25,000,000 
for the month. Of the February total 
in imports, over $22,000,000 came from 
Great Britain. 
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Official figures are not available at 
this writing on the March MOveinent of 
gold, but it appears that the import bal. 
ance will probably be about the same 
as in February. During March, how- 
ever, it appears that most of the im- 
ports originated in Germany. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have fallen off slightly from the tremen- 
dous volume earlier in the year. The in. 
crease over last year has also been re. 
duced to only about $3,000,000,000 per 
week, due to a rather rapid increase jp 
bank clearings during the corresponding 
part of 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1929 1928 
New York ..... $13,855,281,000 $11,556,297,009 
NE: tne scins 91,132,000 757,953,099 
Philadelphia 743,931,000 697,569,000 
Cleveland ...... 868,612,000 761,577,009 
Richmond ...... 553,172,000 338,667,000 
reese 334,828,000  _ 309,864°009 
ee ree 1,932,877,000 —1,670,713,000 
St, Louis ...... 368,187,000 344,764,000 
Minneapolis 201,895,000 188,816,000 
Kansas City .... 376,584,060 337,725,000 
NR hi nienyais 231,115,000 200,417,000 
San Francisco . 1,018,553,000 929,671,000 

Total 


Sionnk ees $21,0765167,000 $18,094,133,000 

















Spain Starts Another Record Flight 
Season with Brazil Hop. Air Serv- 
ice to Circle South America 


A= a comparative lull during the 
Winter, the season is once more be- 
ginning for attempts at long distance 
and record flights. There have been 
quite a number already attempted or ac- 
complished in recent weeks, while scores 
of such flights are now being planned. 

Spain has thrown her hat into the 
aviation ring by the recent flight of the 
airplane Jesus del Gran Poder, which 
made a successful western crossing of 
the Atlantic Ocean from Spain to Bra- 
zil. 

Spanish Flight 

1. flight was planned from Seville 

to Rio de Janeiro. While not attain- 
ing their goal in one hop, the flyers land- 
ed near Bahia, Brazil, at which point 
they set a record of 4,100 miles of flight 
in less than 44 hours. The plane was pi- 
loted by Captains Iglesias and Jiminez 
and constitutes the seventh crossing of 
the South Atlantic. 

Miss Louise McPhetridge has set a 
new endurance flight for women by re- 
maining aloft for 22 hours and 3 min- 
utes. The record flight was made at the 
Oakland airport. Miss McPhetridge is 
also holder of the airplane altitude rec- 
ord for women. 

Meanwhile, the German dirigible Graf 
Zeppelin has made its second long flight. 
The first one was its crossing of the At- 
lantic to America and back again several 
months ago, and the second flight was 
made chiefly over land, the dirigible 
swinging across the Alps, Italy and the 
Mediterranean and then circling back 
over the Holy Land. The ship carried 
both passengers and mail, but no stops 
were made in the 5,000-mile flight, which 
consumed about 4 days. 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., 
which operates the international air- 
ways system from Miami to Nassau and 
Panama, is planning to expand its serv- 
ice down the east coast of South Amer- 
ica to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
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An affiliated air line, Pan American 
Grace Airways, is also planning to start 
a mail and passenger route from the 
Canal Zone down the west coast of 
South America and eventually as far 
as Santiago, Chile, where the line 


outh 
wil yrobably be extended overland to 
Buenos Aires and thus join up a com- 
plete air belt line. - 

Unofficial reports state that Colonel 
Lindbergh is planning to cut the trans- 
continental air-rail time to 36 hours be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles. The 
new plan, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Transcontinental Air 


Transport would involve only one night, 
from New York to Columbus, on a train 
on the coast-to-coast journey. 














More Speed in Picture Telegraph. Liquid 
Cooling for Plane Engines. Tele- 
vision Broadcasting 
y ipewee day is not far off when a photo- 

graph or a letter of several hundred 
words may be flashed to Tokio, Paris, 
Buenos Aires or any distant point in 48 
seconds, by a new transmission system 
that will send and receive a 5 by 8-inch 
picture in black and white or half-tone, 
according to Dr. V. Zworykin of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
who is perfecting the apparatus. 

His device is said to be capable of 
transmitting and receiving written mes- 
sages at the rate of 630 words a minute. 
The messages and pictures are repro- 
duced on photographic paper directly 
from the original message. 

Dr. Zworykin’s method of picture 
transmission is radically different from 
present methods in that the “scanning” 
of the original picture or message is 
done by a pencil of light and in the util- 
ization of the light reflected from its 
surface. 


New Liquid Cooler 


ee by the Army Air 
Corps of a new cooling process for 
water-cooled airplane engines, which, it 
is declared, will undoubtedly revolution- 
ize the operation of all aircraft equipped 
with this type of engines, is announced 
by the War Department. 

Work on the new cooling agency, a 
liquid, was begun in 1923 and was com- 
pleted at the laboratories of the Ma- 
terial Division at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, and while the exact com- 
bination of the chemical formula is a 
military secret for the present, the con- 
‘stituents can be bought in the open mar- 
ket, War Department officials said, at 
relatively reasonable prices. 

Experiments conducted in bloc tests 
‘on standard pursuit plane motors by 
Army Air Corps engineers, working 
under Brig. Gen. William B. Gillmore, 
-chief of the Material Division, have pro- 
-duced advantages of the cooling fluid as 
-a substitute for water in its much higher 
cooling factor and consequent reduction 
in volume and weight necessary. 


MB ecerne iesngy images are now being 
broadcast daily from 7 to 9 P. M. 
from a plant in New York City, con- 
struction of which began last Summer, 
-according to an announcement made re- 
-cently by Dr. A. N. Goldsmith, vice 
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like, lightweight material. : 
3 Perfect balance—~not “top- | 
heavy.“ | Prices, etc 
e : Name 
' Firm 
1 Titl 
che “Better Pencil” B Made of Bakelite a 
1 Address 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY H 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Il. ~———— 





The man that signs the order is the man to advertise to 


How to get 
Business 





S COMPANY __ 


DSON ARM: 


HE trouble with most adver- 
tising is that the impression 
left is too soon forgotten. 
But this new method advertises 
today, tomorrow, next year—without 


added cost. 


It reaches the man you seek to 
influence. It is in his hand, before 
his eye, on his desk—all the time 
during business hours. 


Offer to Executives 
Itisthe Autopoint Pencil—asuper- 
lative writing tool that everyone 
likes who knows it. To prove to 
you (if you are an executive of a 
business) how fine a pencil it is, 
we will send you one with our 


ON & RICHAR 


HARRINGT 


3 Big Features 
1 Cannot “jam”— protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
pert. Nothing to go wrong. 
lo repairs. 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 


Attach business card or 
letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, 
Autopoint, booklet, sales- 
P' 


Economically 


compliments. See coupon. 


Thus when you see how fine a 
gift it is, you will realize how it 
impresses others to whom you 
present it. 


Yoursalesmen give Autopoints, 
imprinted with your name, slogan 
or selling message, to selected cus- 
tomers and pros . There is no 
waste. The adstayson the jobwhen 
your salesman cannot be there. 


Mail the coupon now for in- 
formation and particulars of the 
Autopoint business building prop- 
osition. If you are an executive 
of a business we will also send a 


sample pencil free. Use coupon. 


For Executives 


wer send sample 
uilding proposition, 
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DO YOU FIND 
RUBBER STAMPING 
A MESSY JOB? 


If so, you should change to the 
““Mun-Kee” Silent Stamp Pad, for 
90% of stamping troubles are 
due to inefficient stamp pads. 





Because of the scientific con- 
struction of the “Mun-Kee,”’ it 
always gives a good, clean-cut, 
distinct impression. 


The surface always has just 
enough ink on it regardless of 
weather conditions. Why? Be- 
cause little ink reservoirs under 
the surface regulate the flow of 
ink to the top—and because the 
pad is reinked from the bottom 
and spreads evenly to the surface 
by capillary attraction. 


MUN-KEE 


INK 





Mun-Kee Ink is a pure glyc- 
erine ink and is put up in a 
special can with nozzle attach- 
ment to facilitate in reinking the 
“Mun-Kee” Pad. No fuss—no 
waste—no messy impressions—no 
soiled fingers and clothes if you 
use Mun-Kee Pads and Ink. 


Get one today from your stationer or 
rubber stamp dealer. If they can’t sup- 


bly you—fill in the attached coupon and 
mail it to us. 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newark, N. J. 


Send me a ‘“‘Mun-Kee”’ Stamp Pad on trial. 
If not satisfactory, I will return it in good con- 
ae in ten days or pay the regular price of 


Name 
Address 


Dealer’s name 


Dealer’s address 


I an chascuacs beds cthbeneneane 


president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. The activity is said to follow 
several years of television research and 
development by Dr. E. F. Alexanderson 
of: the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady and Dr. Frank Conrad of 
the Westinghoue Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company at Pittsburgh. 














Chapman Operation Begins. 

Fares Back Up to Old Rates. 

ropa Burns at Hamburg 
WNERSHIP of the United States 
and American Merchant lines, pre- 
viously operated by the United States 
Government between American and 
European ports for seven years past, 
has finally and officially passed to a 
private corporation formed by the Chap- 
man interests and known as the United 
States Lines, Incorporated. 

Initial payment by the Chapman- 
Sheedy interests is said to have been a 
little over $3,600,000, but the company 
has a capital of nearly $8,000,000. De- 
livery. of the eleven vessels, aggregating 
about 222,000 dead weight tons, has been 
begun with transfer of the Leviathan to 
her new owners. 

The Ward Line, United Fruit Line 
and other services operating in the New 
York-Havana trade have restored the 
higher schedule of passenger rates 
which prevailed prior to the entry of the 
Cunard Line in this service. The Ca- 
ronia, which caused all the trouble, has 
been withdrawn from the Havana serv- 
ice and put back into the North Atlantic 
service of the Cunard Lines. 


Havana 
Eu- 


NE of the most disastrous fires in re- 

cent international shipping occurred 
around the beginning of the month, 
when the 46,000-ton liner Europa caught 
fire and was severely damaged at her 
deck in Hamburg. 

The Europa was one of the two new 
liners of the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany which were launched late last year 
and were to be placed in service in the 
trans-Atlantic trade during the coming 
Summer. 

The ships promised to do great things 
and Germany counted on the Europa in 
particular to establish itself as the fast- 
est passenger ship plying between Eu- 
rope and America. Both the Europa and 
her sister ship, the Bremen, were being 
completed at their piers. The Europa 
was supposed to have been the fastest 
of the two ships and was scheduled to 
make the run from Southampton in five 
days. Her loss has been placed at about 
$5,000,000 and latest reports indicate that 
her entry into service will be delayed at 
least six months. 
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record ginnings of 17,755,000 bales in 
1926. 

Ginnings for the 1928-29 season are 
equivalent to 14,450,000 bales of 50 
pounds gross weight. This compares 
with a final crop estimate of the De. 
partment of Agriculture made late last 
year for a production of 14,373,000 bales. 

The actual ginning figures thus pub- 
lished refute various contentions from 
within the cotton trade that the crop 
reporting board had over-estimated last 
season’s crop. With the gain in gin- 
nings, however, there appear possibilj- 
ties for a considerably smaller carry- 
over this year than in 1928. 

Cotton lint consumption for the period 
from August 1, 1928, to January 31, 1929, 


CORN STOCKS z US. STEADY 


(BILLIONS of BUSHELS 82 CORRESPONDING DATEs) 
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is reported at 12,772,000 bales, compared 
with 12,992,000 bales in the same period 
of the preceding season, according to 
preliminary figures by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. 















































| Figricenne estimates of 1928 grain pro- 

duction throughout the world show 
wheat output in forty-six countries at 
3,684,000,000 bushels, or an increase of 
about 5% per cent. over the 3,493,000,000 
bushels in 1927. 

Production of corn last year in twen- 
ty-one countries so far reported, exclu- 
sive of Russia, now stands at 3,300,- 
000,000 bushels, or a small decline from 
the 3,317,000,000 bushels raised in 1927. 

Oats production in thirty-six countries 
last year, exclusive of Russia and China, 
is placed at 3,838,000,000 bushels, or an 
increase of nearly 12 per cent. over the 
3,439,000,000 bushels raised in 1927. Rye 
production is up 8 per cent., and barley 
production is up 18 per cent. 


OTAL Winter wheat area in thirteen 

countries is placed at 116,000,000 
acres by the Department of Agriculture 
and shows a decline of a little over + 
per cent. from the acreage planted by 
the same countries in 1928. 

Carryover wheat in the United States. 
as of March Ist is estimated at 78,411,000 
bushels. This report compares with a 


carryover in 1928 of 75,400,000 bushels, 
and in 1927 of 85,000,000 bushels. 














Cotton Ginnings Show Gain. World 
Grain Output Generally Higher. 
Winter Wheat Acreage Up 
B UREAU of the Census reports 14,- 

270,000 running bales of lint cotton 
ginned and to be ginned from the crop of 
1928. This figure shows a material gain 
over the 12,783,000 bales ginned from 
the 1927 crop but is still far below the 


Oil Output Still High but Healthy Cur- 
tailment Program Gets Under Way: 
Copper Quiet but Firm 

ETROLEUM — Domestic production 

of crude oil has been generally tend- 
ing downward since the early part’ of 
March, but the decline has been slow 
and weekly figures are still not so very. 
far from peak levels. 
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$ Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
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- Los Angeles 
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clu- The “Srecurity-First NATIONAL” combines in one organi- 

00,- zation the banking skill, the great resources and the varied 

- capacities for service of two institutions which have been 

27. 

vie for many years leading banks of Southern California. 

yo The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San 

the Luis Obispo on the north to the Imperial Valley on the 

Rye south. In nearly every one of the cities which comprise the 

ley Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a leading 
financial institution. It affords complete commercial facili- 

een ties and also operates savings and trust departments. 
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ur . . 

' 4 The Security-First NATIONAL ComMPANy, — identical 

by in ownership with the new bank —has capital assets of 
$6,000,000. It will continue the business of the Security 

=H Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 

é and securities and participating in underwritings. Operat- 

ls, : ing over a wide area of very high per capita wealth, the 


SecuriTy-First NATIONAL CoMPANY offers exceptional 
distribution facilities. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


13% Annual Growth 





HE Associated System had a 138% increases in kilo- 
watt hour sales of electricity from 1921 to 1928, an aver- 
age annual gain of 15%. 


The New Business Department of the Associated System 
is actively developing the marked opportunity for increased 
uses of electricity and gas as shown by 333% greater sales 
of appliances in 1928 than in 1927. 


Above Average Growth Possibilities 


The high purchasing power is indicated by an annual value 
of basic products, (Government Reports), 214 times greater 
in the counties served by the Associated System than the 


county average for the United States. Savings deposits in 
these states are 30% higher. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “‘F”’ 
on Class A Stock 


61 Broadway New York City 


























Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Building - ° New Orleans 
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Latest weekly figures show a moder. 
ate increase of about 30,000 barrels oer 
day to a total of 2,656,000 barrels per 
day. These figures of the Americay 
Petroleum Institute still show a large 
advance over the production of only 
2,387,000 barrels per day reported in the 
corresponding week of last year. 
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NE of-the most important confer- 
ences for the oil industry in recent 
years convened in New York City 
around the beginning of the month and 
voted to put into effect a comprehensive 
program for limiting oil production in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The plan recommends that daily aver- 
age production in North and South 
America shall not exceed the daily aver- 
age output during last year. Such daily 
average output for 1928 amounted to 
2,453,000 barrels for the United States, 
295,000 barrels for Colombia and 136,000 
barrels per day in Mexico. 

The plan became effective April Ist 
on crude oil production in practically all 
producing territories of the United 
States, Colombia, Venezuela and Mexico. 
The program will be administered by 
five regional bodies from the petroleum 
industry, one each for the Pacific Coast, 
the Atlantic Coast, the Gulf Coast, the 
Interior of the United States and one 
for Mexico and northern South America. 


Copper Steady 


OPPER—Prices have advanced to a 
new high record for about ten 
years at over 24 cents per pound. There 
may be still further advances in prospect, 
but at least at this writing the market 
has quieted down for the first time in 
several months and purchasers are not 
bidding against each other for the metal. 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
estimates world output of copper in 
February at 164,000 tons, compared with 
178,000 tons in January and with 179,000 
tons in December. Daily output in Febru- 
ary showed a gain of about 100 tons per 
day over the daily average for January. 


























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 














Special Session May Broaden Scope. 
“Hoover Policy” Does Not Dictate. 
Tax Income Jumps 
W ITH the special session of Con- 

gress ready to open, plans are 
being laid for widening the interests of 
the meeting. President Hoover has or- 
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Quickening 


Pulse 


THERE is a quickening pulse in the arteries 
of trade and traffic of small-town America. 
A quickening brought about largely by 
the towns themselves through an awakened 


consciousness of their own importance. 
For the small town, with its healthy and 


unhurried living conditions, its unoppres- 
sive costs and its economical electric power 
supply, has become the new industrial 
frontier. Here, new enterprises are finding 
footholds — old enterprises an advanta- 
geous location for expanded production 
units. To 3,600 small and medium-size 
towns, the Middle West Utilities System is 
supplying an adequate, dependable and 
economical electric power supply, thus en- 
abling these towns to claim their rightful 


place in the-new industrial scheme. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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dained that it shall legislate on far: 
lief and tariff revision and attentio: 
unquestionably be focussed on thos. 
subjects. 

There seems no reason, however, why 
the special session should not act on one 
or two other important topics if it pro. 
gresses satisfactorily with the two main 
issues. The modification of the origins 
act referring to immigration quotas js 
probably the most favored question to 


re- 
. will 
two 


_ be added to the calendar if time per- 


mits. President Hoover has had to carry 
out the law so far but is known to be 
against it and in favor of suspending 
its quota discriminations. . 


Veto vs. Suggestion 


HE “Hoover Policy,” as it has re- 

cently disclosed itself, seems to be a 
new one of veto rather than sugges- 
tion. Mr. Hoover has refused, it ap- 
pears, to dictate any policy or give sug- 
gestions for farm or tariff legislation, 
He apparently is content to exercise his 
veto power rather than his power of 
suggestion. 

One result of the new Presidential 
policy seems to be the possibility that 
Congress may get out of hand, just as 
now there are threats of a powerful 
movement for complete revision of our 
tariff policy instead of the small changes 
which were originally contemplated. 

The President still refuses to indicate 
his likes or dislikes on various farm so- 
lutions offered and legislative leaders are 
still at a loss to know just how to pro- 
ceed. It is pretty definitely proven that 
the equalization fee will not have much 
of a show in this session’s farm relief 
plans, but Senator Brookhart is pressing 
his bill which would provide a fund of 
$1,500,000,000 to purchase and market 
surplus crops. 


Tax Receipts High 


Bip “Coolidge Prosperity” of last 
year is apparently being reflected in 
a huge increase of income tax revenues 
which may save the new administration 
from the embarrassment of a budget de- 
ficit. Thus far the income tax receipts 
for 1928 are running far above last year, 
despite the lower rates, and it is esti- 
mated that 1928 income tax receipts may 
go more than $100,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Meanwhile, the new administration is 
proving itself no laggard in continuation 
of previous thrift policies. Mr. Hoover 
has given up use of the Presidential 
yacht, Mayflower, which will save about 
$300,000 a year upkeep. Fishing, medi- 
cine ball and general calisthenics will 
furnish the greater portion of Mr. Hoo- 


ver’s exercise, according to present indi- 
cations. 


























nuities. Fascist Victory and New 
Parliament. Mexican Revolution 


ERMAN WAR DEBT—Efforts oi 

the International experts commit- 
tee to solve the reparation funding prob- 
lem continue. The meetings have made 
progress up to the point of getting to 
actual figures and basis of payment of 
Germany’s war debt to the Allied na- 
tions, but the present problem is, of 
course, the most difficult and there have 
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been suggestions of a breakdown in ne- 
gotiations. 

~ The Allies finally agreed on a reduc- 
tion to 1,750,000,000 gold marks as the 
annual sum due them from Germany. 
This figure is about $420,000,000 and is a 
reduction on the part of the Allies of 
about 800,000,000 marks, or $200,000,000 
from the original demands, involving an- 
nuities now paid on a basis of 2,500,- 
900,000 marks or $600,000,000. 
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NDICATIONS are that Germany is 
not yet satisfied with this reduction 
and that she will try for a further cut 
to a total of only about 1,300,000,000 
marks annuity, a reduction of about 400,- 
000,000 marks from the Allies lower de- 
mands. German is also understood to 
wish a graduated annuity scale which 
would start out with small annuities and 
an advance each year. The Allied stand is 
firmly against such an upward sliding 
scale. 


RANCE—The entire civilized world 

has joined with the Republic of 
France in doing honor to the memory of 
her great war chief, Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies during the World War, who died 
at the age of 77 late last month. The 
Marshal now rests in Les Invalides, 
along with Napoleon and other great 
French leaders. 


Fascist Landslide in Italy 


TALY—Premier Mussolini and Fas- 

cism have won a quite fully expected 
and quite complete victory in the recent 
general elections. Out of 8,650,000 voters 
who went to the polls all but about 
135,000 voted to uphold Fascist stand- 
ards, representing the vote at about 99 
per cent. Fascist. 

The sweeping victory means assurance 
of Italy’s first Corporative Parliament, 
under which representation will be by 
crafts and classes, such as arts, trades, 
professions, etc., instead of under the 
previous and usual basis of geographical 
representation. 


M EXICO—Conflicting reports and 
4 strict censorship continue to be- 
cloud the actual progress of the Mexi- 
can revolution. In most cases it appears 
that the rebels have been driven back 
or have retired into semi-quiet. On the 
other hand, rumors persevere that the 
rebel forces in the North are gaining 
zround, forces, equipment and power. 

In any event, the Federal troops have 
not found it so easy to squelch the revo- 
lution or corner the enemy, as was at 
first supposed. The most important zone 
of activity is in the Jiminez sector of 
southern Chihuahua, where, according to 
reports at this writing, the rebels are 
gradually being rounded up or driven 








FACTS ABOUT STOCKS 
~YOU OWN - 





Paramount 1 
Otis Elevator 
Burroughs 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol 
Cluett Peabody 
William Wrigley 


Amonc the stocks listed here are nine whose 
prospects are so brilliant that the list was 
made up largely to 
recommend th 
moment. In all the hurly-burl 
lace these stocks firmly consolidate all old gains 
in a manner pleasing to our economic eye. The 
low prices of other years seem impossible—a 
dream—when compared to present ones. Millions 
have been made meantime. Five years from now 
the same drama will be reinacted, but with new 
stocks cast in the leading roles. 


ive us a chance to 
ese nine stocks at this appropriate 
of the market- 


Anaconda 9 THEN there are six “bad prospects” * * * 


Am. Agri. Chemical 
Childs Company 


National Biscuit Co. 
Allis Chalmers 


Because many investors are holding these 

six issues, so definitely headed downward, 
we feel a sense of duty in pointing out the pit- 
falls that our analysts have uncovered. You think 
so well of them, now, that you are in no mood to 
believe what we have to say about them. But if 
you do not take the advice, while there is yet 
time . . 
capitalist who died in the war days, and willed a 


. well, you may recall the story of the 


set price on Bethlehem Steel. It never sold that 


International Nickel 
Ford of Canada 
Sinclair Oil 


points. 


high by a fraction! But it did drop six hundred 


Intriguing place—the market— 
constantly repeating itself. 


HERE we are then, in 1929 markets! Some- 


Humble Oil | 3 thing ought to be done for your future. If 
ou hold good stocks—that is, any of the 


Illinois Pipe Line 
St. Oil of N. J. 
Coty 

Goodrich 


American Sugar 


NINE—you should pile on more sail, at a price 
and time expertly nominated. But oh! the r 
stocks! AND, the doubtful ones! Investors oe 
heard: all you need to do is “hang on.” Some- 
times life doesn’t last that long. And then, what 
of the books, and music, and travel, and com- 
forts we all want NOW —or, at the least, TO- 
re With your money tied up in poor 
stocks . . 


. futile is hope! 


. WE have prepared a report on the. stocks 
American Tobacco listed in the column at the left. It is salient; 


Wright Aero 


keen; terse; directive. It tells you WHAT 
to do, and WHEN — in just the sort of voice you 


would expect from an organization that has 


Bethlehem Steel 


given authoritative advice for six years to thou- 


sands of investors. This friendly, helpful, and 


Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Packard 


expert report on the twenty-five stocks indi- 
cated is to be sent FREE to readers of this mag- 
azine, for whom an especially large supply has 
been printed. 











north toward the American border lines. 





A Few of our 


Recommendations 
Adviood "High 
Otis Elevator 156 345 
A. G. Spaulding 155 300 
Burroughs 148 ; 329 
Deere & Co. 367 5 604 
Victor 60 § 200 


American Express 185 330 


You can get this special report by 
filling out the coupon below and send- 
ing to:— 


TittmaNiSurveY 


25 HunTINGTON AVENUE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: ; 

Please send without obligation your 
special report on 25 stocks to:— 
PEt oo ech ee keene eee ees 
MENEN 5's Gata cicisne ow eee emus aes 
Lo ae ee an ee 

















you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which Tur Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Edition 13. 


Tue Drake is under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 
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Motor Industry Breaking Records 


R. E. Gardner, president, The Gardner 
Motor Company, St. Louis, in an interview 
with the Editor of Forbes: 

“Conditions at the 
present time are fa- 
vorable. It seems 
inevitable that retail 
trade will be held at 
record high levels 
during at least the 
early Spring season. 
Business prosperity 
appears to be gen- 
eral. There is no 
particular non-employment problem and 
the purchasing power of the industrial 
worker and the farmer is high. 


“The automobile business is breaking 
records each month and it seems a cer- 
tainty that the first six months of 1929 
will establish an all-time record for that 
period. I also believe that there will be 
more cars sold at retail during the first 
half of 1929 than during any similar period 
on record, and if general conditions re- 
main normal, there is no reason why the 
year 1929 should not hang up both new 
sales and production records.” 


Few Black Spots 


William W. Coleman, president, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
interviewed by Forbes: 


“In general, it would appear that the 
only menacing conditions to a thoroughly 
successful year are, primarily, the credit 
situation and, secondarily, the falling off 
in building construction and perhaps in one 
or two other lines of industry. 


“Assuming a fortunate solution of the 
existing financial situation, I would an- 
ticipate almost a record year for 1929. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the volume 
of business will not assume such propor- 
tions as to cause any material increase in 
commodity prices. The control of this 
phase would seem to rest with the finan- 
cial and industrial interests.” 


Conditions in Kansas City 


Theodore Gary, chairman, executive 
committee, Theodore Gary & Company, 
Kansas City, in an interview with the 
Editor of Forbes: 


“In the early weeks of 1929, retail trade 
in Kansas City was rather backward. Im- 
passable roads in the rural districts badly 
impeded business. However, prospects 
have greatly improved.. Orders for farm 
tools, including tractors, show a measur- 
able increase over the Spring of 1928. 
Many wholesalers and distributors are 
complaining of slow collections; one not- 
able exception, however, being in the fur- 
niture line. 

“Livestock prices are higher by a dollar 
or more per hundred than a month ago. 
Range cattle and sheep are not in as good 
condition as a year ago, due to the severe 
Winter. 


“Some progress is being made to con- 
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HAT Business 
» Zfeaders Say 


trol crude oil production, but the condi. 
tion of the industry is still far froim satis. 
factory.” 


No Depression in Sight 


L. C. Stowell, president, The Dictaphone 
Corporation, in an interview with Forbes: 

“Optimistic reports are the keynote of 
the day in the office 
equipment industry. 
There is a broader 
general acceptance 
throughout all types 
of business in the 
United States of the 
place of office de- 
vices and systems in 
getting the tremen- 
dous volume of cur- a! 
rent work efficiently done. With this more 
complete understanding has come an in- 
creased prosperity to the industry. 

“There is no anticipation on our part, 
and I think I can speak for the industry 
as a whole, that there is due for us any 
depression in business for some time to 
come. There are no clouds on the horizon 
that would indicate anything but a steady 
growth throughout the balance of 1929, 
and probably 1930 as well. 


“I share the optimism of all the lead- 
ers in the office equipment industry in pre- 
dicting that 1929 will be our greatest year, 
and that 1930 should even top that.” 


Deplores Credit Conditions 


Alexander Legge, president, International 
Harvester Company: 

“We deplore the diversion from normal 
business channels of such vast sums of 
money and credit as have been and are 
now being absorbed by the stock and se- 
curity markets. This abnormal condition 
with resultant high interest rates produces 
an adverse effect upon agriculture, the 
country’s greatest industry, as well as upon 
other industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings. The company is, therefore, in hearty 
accord with the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the leading bankers of 


the country to correct this unbalanced 
situation.” 


Reports Business Good 


J. E. Gorman, president, The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
interviewed by Forbes: 


“At present conditions throughout the 
territory served by our lines are excellent, 
and the future prospect depends upon a 
continuation of the present very favorable 
agricultural conditions. 

“Loadings on the Western railroads are 
about the same as last year, and general 
business conditions throughout the country 
are good. We see no reason why, with 
good crops, these conditions should not 
continue for some time to come.” 


In Brief 


Arthur Reynolds, chairman, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago: 
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“There are NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES for profit— 
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States comparableto the past few years. Never 

have there been the opportunities for produc- 
tive use of capital. As a result we have today more 
investors, with more money for investment than any 
other nation. While it is problematical whether the 
uprush of prosperity will continue uninterrupted, it 
is certain that there willcontinue to be splendid oppor- 
tunities for the productive use of investment funds. 


What Form of Investment is Best? 


The rise, however, has been too rapid for a// groups 
to continue upward unabated. Moreover, interest 
swings from one industry to another. Only a short 
while ago radio stocks were practically unheard of. 
Chain store securities were highly questionable. 
What happened in each case is a matter of history. 
On the other hand, farm mortgages—not so many 
years ago considered comparable to government 
bonds in safety—havecost investorsstaggering sums. 


N scr has there been a period in the United 


In short, no investor can afford even to attempt to 
adhere rigidly to a fixed policy. He must keep—not 
only abreast—but ahead of conditions, if he is to 
profit by the mew industries, the mew groups, the 
new Opportunities that are constantly cropping up. 


A Greater Need Than Ever Before 


That is why the Brookmire Eeonomic Service was 
organized 25 years ago. Today, it is not only better 
qualified than ever before to provide thorough- 
going, productive investment counsel, but the need 
for such counsel is infinitely greater. In the past, 
when we had ‘‘bull markets’’ and ‘‘bear markets’’ 
all stocks had a distinct tendency to move together. 
The man whose judgment on the trend was correct 
was fairly likely to profit even with more or less 
random purchases. That day is gone. Now, one group 
may and does advance swiftly, at exactly the time 


others are declining. Success in investment today 
requires not only the knowledge of the major 
trend, but of different industries, and of the companies 
in these industries.’ 


Now, more than ever, it is the informed investor 
who will profit. And, ét is Brookmire’s sole business 
to keep investors informed. 


Judge for Yourself 


Your best basis for judgment as to our ability to 
help you make money is our record. 

This record is open for inspection. We urge you 
to ask your bank regarding us, to consult any 
financial authority, to send for a complete descrip- 
tion of the Service. Apply any test you like and then 
determine whether it will prove to your profit to 
secure Brookmire advice on your investments. The 
coupon will bring information that will show just 
how you can apply this advice. But remember, 
before sending it, that we do not-advocate in-and- 
out trading. The average individual is certain to 
lose money in trying to catch the ‘“‘short swings’, 
and we do not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 


If you appreciate the trefmendous odds against 
success through speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, with safety and 
without worry, and if you have available funds 
sufficient to 
enable yOU tO Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to the 
pr ofit by our Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
recommenda- 
tions :— then 
here is some- 
thing that you 
cannot afford 
not to investi- 
gate. 





Brooxmire Economic SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


_ send me the description of 
your Service and include copy of 
your current bulletin, analyzing the 
trend of prices and the position of 


certain specific securities. 
XS-X2 
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Address 


Amount I have now in securities or that is 
available for investment is $.............--....0--e00- 
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Plan for those whose principal is above a certain 
amount, this information will be helpful in en- 
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Swallow 
Airplane 
Company 


Manufacturers of America’s First Commercial Airplane 
Nine Years of Service 


Hundreds of Swallows in Use Today 


The Swallow Airplane Company of Wichita, Kansas, reports that they have 
orders with deposits for over 275 planes. This is exclusive of a great number 
of dealers’ orders on which no deposits have been made or required. 


Eastern dealers of the Swallow Plane have placed urders for over 100 planes 
at the recent New York Aviation Show. 


Swallow Airplane Company has no bonds or preferred stock and no mort- 
gages ahead of its common stock. It owns its own factory and has one of 
the best manufacturing organizations in the industry. New interests have 
recently come into Swallow and an expansion —— is now under way to 
enlarge present plant and increase production facilities. 

The Swallow Airplane Company has an authorized capital of 100,000 shares 
of no par value, common stock of which approximately 39,000 are at present 
outstanding. The greater part of this stock is owned by officers, directors 
and those close to the affairs of this company. 


Earnings, based on present production and orders on hand, are estimated 
at approximately $2.50 per share for the current year. 


This stock is traded on the “Over-the-Counter Market.” 
We invite your inquiry. MARKET ON REQUEST. 


BENEDICT WOLF & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Specialists in Aircraft Securities 


165 Broadway New York 
Telephone CORtlandt. 6593-6594-2595 























Common Stock Only 








HE White Star Refining 

| Company has no_ funded 
debt and no Preferred Stock 
outstanding. The Common Stock 
represents the entire capital 
structure of the company. Hold- 
ers of the Common Stock derive 
the: full benefit from earnings. 


With the new refinery at 
Trenton in operation, the com- 
pany should effect economies 
which will benefit all stock- 
holders. 


Your name and address upon 
the margin of this advertisement 
will bring you full information 
concerning the Common Stock 
of this company. 








Wo. L. DAVIS and COMPANY 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Buhl Building 
DETROIT 
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“Prosperity lies ahead for a lon 
certainly as far ahead as anyone 
see developments.” 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president. 
anty Trust Company: 

“All industries, except the building jn. 
dustry, report greater activity than a 
year ago. The stringency of money jg 
the one deterrent factor.” 

Martin O’Mara, president, Brockway. 
Indiana Truck Corporation: . 

“Last year showed a healthy percentage 
of increase in sales, but I believe we may 
confidently look forward to even greater 
business during the present year.” 

General W. W. Atterbury, presiden 
Pennsylvania Railroad: 

“I think we are going to have a better 
year than in 1928, although perhaps not 
as large as in 1926. It is going to be, 
good healthy year.” 

Benjamin Winter, president, Benjamin 
Winter, Inc.: 

“The record of our company bears ont 
the prediction that other real estate men 
and I have made, that this year should 
reveal the strongest and most active real 
estate market since the war.” 

Irving Trust Company, New York: 

“Despite the handicap of an unusually 
severe Winter in many parts of the coun- 
try, business thus far this year has made 
a remarkably good showing.” 


Outlook for Lead 


A. E. Bendelari, president, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“The outlook for the balance of 1929 
from our standpoint 
is bright. The past 
two years lead and 
zinc have been at 
too low levels for 
the producers of 
these metals to en- 
joy prosperity with 
other lines of indus- 
try. Since the first 
of the year, with 
the rise of other non-ferrous metals, lead 
has made considerable advance and zinc, 
while slower, has shown improvement. 

“The varied industries to whom we sell 
pigments—paint manufacturers, storage 
battery companies, rubber manufacturers, 
oil refineries, etc., are all doing a normal 
business and as our prosperity is tied up 
with them we cannot help but feel op- 
timistic for the balance of the year.” 
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Russeks Stock Offering 


Cees H. BURR & COMPANY, 
New York, are offering 50,000 shares 
of No Par Value Capital Stock of Rus- 
seks Fifth Ave., Inc. 

This company is one of New York's 
leading women’s department stores, special- 
izing in women’s wearing apparel and ac- 
cessories, featuring merchandise at reason- 
able prices. The location of the store 15 
in New York’s fashionable shopping 
center. 

The report of the management shows 
1928 as the most successful year thus far 
in its history, earnings reported amounting 
to $356,794 equivalent to $2.85 per share of 
capital stock. 





John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, and other leading ¢x- 
changes have moved their main office from 
50 Broadway, New York, to larger quart- 
ers at 39 Broadway. 
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WHAT STOCKS 
Will Show the 
GREATEST PROFITS 


In Next Ten Years? 











ODAY you look back at General Electric! at 
General Motors! at duPont! at Radio! Profits that 
might have been made! 


What about tomorrow? Will you look back again a year 
from now, five years from now, ten years from now, at 
similar opportunities passed by? 


What stocks will show the greatest appreciation over the 
next ten years? Will they be those mentioned above, or 


will they be some others? 


McNeel’s Service has been asked by so many clients for 
a list of stocks which may be expected to show the 
greatest profits over the next ten years that it has pre- 
pared a definite investment program for those to whom 
appreciation rather than current income is important. 


If you have $25,000, if you have $5,000, or $500,000, 
this program will meet your requirements. 

















There are some copies of this bulle- | ON 
tin, issued recently to members of | FINANCIAL GYR 7 Or 
& COU YAhsere Mr bytes 
McNeel’s Service, available free, | oo SISIISS 
and anyone interested in this invest- | AnAristocracy of Successtul Investors” 
. . 126 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON. 
ment program may receive it merely i 
by signing the coupon i Please send free your investment program for $5,000 to $500,000. 
| NAM... .ccccccccccccccccccccsscccccsececccesccesesseccccccceceecece 
j 
t 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


GiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 


52 Broadway 
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Position of 
INDUSTRIES 


To the man who buys 
stocks intelligently 
the position of the 
industry and its out- 
look is more impor- 
tant than the price 
on the ticker tape. 


Moody’s clients re- 
ceive at regular inter- 
valsa careful analysis 
and discussion of the 
key industries, with 
specific advice and 
comments. This 
makes selection of 
the attractive stocks 
simple. 


A complimentary copy 
of the current issue of 
Position of Industries 
will be sent upon request. 


© 
mo” 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Stock Market Outlook 


March Reaction Gave Bearish Signal and Probabilities for 


Late Spring Advance Are Not So Favorable 


By R. W. 
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HE “third reaction of 1929” which 

| we prophecied as about to begin last 

issue, was the swiftest and most 

drastic of the three. Its significance lies in 

the fact that it went much lower than we 

had expected and that it broke under the 
low points of the February shake-out. 

As outlined in this section for the April 
Ist issue, this occurrence has shaken our 
belief in the probabilities of another 
Spring rise this year. The sharp reaction 
of late in March has turned the general 
stock trend from an upward one to a 
downward one. 


The recovery was just as swift as the 
break had been, but it recovered only about 
half of the decline. Since then the early 
days of April have shown a very irregular 
picture with alternate periods of strength 
and weakness and, at this writing, prices 
are moving quietly, without any very de- 
cided direction in the averages. 


HE fact that call money has gone to a 

new high since 1919 is significant but 
not positive. It is a natural adjunct to the 
closing days of a long bull market but it 
does not necessarily mean the immediate 
end. We see no probability of material 
easing in the credit situation until we get a 
much longer reaction in stock prices and, 
as we have previously pointed out, we 
expect that reaction not later than this 
Summer. 


It may follow very shortly, after current 
irregularity and final distribution are com- 
pleted, but our point is that call money 
might possibly go considerably higher be- 
fore it would insure the immediate appear- 
ance of the crash. 

Perhaps the most encouraging factor 
about the March break was the fact that 


it stopped at a lower but still fairly good 
resistance point made last November, in- 
dicating that not all of the bull forces have 
deserted their cause. 


‘HE market still has two sides to it, 

therefore, but the writer leans to the 
view that still lower prices are in order 
and that it behooves readers to continue 
their accounts in very liquid position. 

With a triple top in the averages this 
year we are at least given something for 
the bulls to shoot at. Three times prices 
tried to make headway beyond a certain 
point and failed, and the logical expecta- 
tion is that the market must gather further 
strength before it can hope to get into new 
high ground. 

As previously stated, the possibilities of 
a Spring advance into new highs have been 
severely shaken. We are not prepared to 
say that such an advance is impossible, 
but at this writing it looks improbable. 


I‘ readers followed our previous advice 
on stop-loss orders they saved consid- 
erable loss in the late reaction and are now 


in almost total liquid position. In such a 
case we are not averse to picking up good 
stocks on further reaction on the possibil- 
ity that a late Spring advance may still 
materialize. 

But such buying would only be justified 
to the extent of our oft-repeated ratio of 
25 per cent. stock and 75 per cent. cash. 
And, as we have said before, we would 
personally prefer to be over conservative 
rather than overconfident, and to stand 
aside for a while until such time as the 
general market repeals the bearish signal 
which it gave late in March. 
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«Stocks: 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
— at these prices — 


Willys-Overland? Remington-Rand? Loft, Inc.? 

Continental Motors? Submarine Boat? Park Utah Cop.? 

Cuba Cane Sugar? Butte & Superior? Pure Oil? 

Intercontinental R.? Belding Hemingway? Congoleum? 

Armour B? Jordan Motor? Peerless Motor? 

Art Metals? Fox Theatres? New Cornelia Cop.? 1. 


General Public Ser.? Trans. Air Trans.? Louisville Gas? 


Note this possibility in low-priced stocks 


§ In February, the 18th, ’27, American Securities Service recommended the 
purchase of Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have 
advanced more in POINTS since, but—which after all is important, number 
of points advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY USED? 


Note here the actual showing made: 


Price Profit Made 


Feb. 18 Mar. 28 Points % Profit 
Stock 1927 1929 (Margin 50%) 

DERN ions wenasnciiebdesmnecu 172 199% 27% 32% 
Southern Railway .............. 125% 147 21%, 35% 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. 161, 217 5514 69% 
Allied Chemical .........ess00. 141%, 275 133% 188% 
International Tel. & Tel......... 129 2741, 145 225% 
os HEE hive na csanisnwencscnee 114% 183, 693% 121%, 

Average six leading high-priced stocks.....................- 111% 
Electric Power & Light....:.... 17 6414 4736 558% 


(Note: Among these high-priced stocks, to make clear that we are not over- 
looking their merits either, we have stressed International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, the issue which shows above-average profits both in points and per cent.) 


What makes any stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? 


Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required per share, may even by a few 
points advance show very large profits. On the other hand, many low-priced stocks are 
highly speculative, hence making profits in this field calls for the most careful selection. 


Which particular low-priced stocks are attractive now? 


§ These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Thirty-five 
low-priced stocks are covered—from which our selections are pointed out. A 
few extra copies of this valuable report reserved for distribution, free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities | 
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l American Securities Service 
S Pa l 108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York | 
ervice | Send me your latest “Report on Low-priced | 
di era: | Stocks,” also copy of your booklet, “Making | 
| 108 Norton-Lilly Building | Profits in Securities,” both free. | 
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Just Before the Freak 


Subscribers to" Market Action” Were Told “There 
Will Really Be Little Logic in Holding Anything.” 


On March 25, before the Stock Exchange 
opened .. _ before the market registered the 
biggest day in wee . before call money 
went to 20%. . before prices crumbled, 
“Market Action” was in the hands of our 
subscribers. Our forecast was that a break 
was due. The accuracy of this prediction 
was amply and speedily demonstrated. 


The violence of the break is all the evidence 
needed to show that securities do not con- 
tinue to advance indefinitely and indiscrim- 
inately. It is also all the evidence needed to 


show something further—the vital need for 
authoritative advice. 


If you have not yet seen a copy of “Market 
Action” you cannot appreciate how clearly 
it is written. If you have not read several 


‘issues, you cannot appreciate how accurate 


are its forecasts. For this reason—so that you 
can judge for yourself we will send with our 
compliments this week’s edition, and those 
for the following two weeks—3 in all. And 
we will not send a salesman. 


Thousands of Investors Invest as “Market Action” Advises. 


Next Three Issues FREE - 
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of March 
7 and 28 





be by our ClientsWednesday 
the |Morning, March 27th. 


| Whats Ahead Now ?... 


“Market Action’ Will Tell You.... and the 
Coupon Brings the Next Three Issues Free. 

















re Are you interested in what will happen next? Is a Major Decline in evidence? If so, how 
deep will it go? Or....are we to have simply another swift reaction, with prices snapping 
back into new highs? Or...do you believe that the recent break was another so-called 





t “bull break” and that we are going to have a continuance of the bull market? With the 
y same definiteness with which the recent break was “called” in “Market Action” written March 
| 23rd,....in the concise manner in which the rallies of 
a March 27th and 28th were predicted....you will be 
: advised of our opinion on the next major trends of Wincens Dlannst Gites’, sinc: 
leading active stocks. Each of some forty “market 341 Madison Avenue, 
Ls leaders” are definitely analyzed —a clear-cut short para- New York City 
e graph for each—and its future trend indicated. No I shonil ihe bo ane ohumnenie of poms specie 
. ; « . ” offer. Please sen t ’s “Marks 
d ence-straddling conjectures; no “double meanings”. Ail necktie aah dedi ade 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, | heme oi fe 
, Inc. 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 






NAME 





ADDRESS _ 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 








Mail this Coupon 






















































The Mounting Total 
of Brokers’ Loans. 


What policy should the 
investor follow for his 
maximum protection? 


In the March issue of “Detwiler 
Investment Review” we give a 
concise analysis of this situation 
together with quotations from 
statements by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Secretary Mellon, 
Paul M. Warburg, National City 
Bank and Col. Leonard P. Ayres. 


Other features of this Review 
are, Trends in Industry and 
Finance, Survey of Investment 
Trusts and new interests in 
public utility consolidations. 


Ask for pamphlet “MA-14” 





Address. MA-14 


DETWILER&Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing —Engineering 
Management of Public Utilities 


11 BROADWAY, New YorK 
Washington Baltimore Newark 

New Haven Stamford Reading 

Eastor. Pottsville Paterson 


6000 
600000 


(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so increase 
capital in an invest- 
ment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested — should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 
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a list of convertible or warrant bond 
issues toward which we are favorable. 
The list was only a partial one and so 
much interest has been evolved that we 
add a few more favorites in this classifi- 
cation. 


|: this section last issue we presented 


More Convertible Bonds 


HEY include American International 
5%4’s of 1949, selling around 104 and 
convertible into the common stock at 80; 
International Cement 5’s of 1948, selling at 
about 105 and convertible into the common 
stock at around 90; and International Tel 
& Tel 4%4’s of 1939, selling around 125, 
and convertible into the common stcck at 
200. 

We first recommended the last-named 
bonds in the January 15th issue when they 
were still selling on a “when-issued” basis 
at around 109. The bonds have since then 
advanced almost steadily to as high as 
130. Recent rapid advances make good- 
sized reactions possible but both bonds and 
stock still look good from the speculative 
angle. 


Southern Pacific 


HERE is also a new bond coming out 

with attractive warrant features. This 
is $65,000,000 of new 40-year 4% per cent. 
bonds of Southern Pacific, due 1969. Each 
$1,000 bond will carry a non-detachable 
warrant to buy three shares of Southern 
Pacific common stock any time up to May 
1, 1934, at 145. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


W E have long been favorable toward 
Westinghouse Electric and it now 
begins to look as though Westinghouse 
Air Brake was coming into better times. 
Railway equipment buying appears finally 
to show signs of renewal, after several 
years of quiet. Beside the benefits of re- 
vival in the rail equipment business, the 
specialization field of switch and signal 
equipment continues to hold up _ well, 
through Union Switch & Signal, a sub- 
sidiary. 


The Rail Equipments 


 phengtage has not picked up enough in 
this line to promise any very spectacu- 
lar profits for 1929, but it does seem pretty 
certain that the year will be better than 
last, and business may increase further 
later in the year. 

American Locomotive has _ looked 





stronger for some time and seems em- 
barked on a new upward trend. Baldwin 
is still practically in a corner and too 
speculative to be very attractive. Pressed 
Steel Car is also a risk but the convertible 
preferred at 80 has possibilities. 


Orpheum Circuit Preferred 


RATHER curious situation has de- 

veloped with regard to the old pre- 
ferred stock of Orpheum Circuit. The old 
company has been successively merged and 
is now a part of the new Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation. The new company 
has an offer outstanding to exchange two 
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new shares of its Class A no-par stock for 
each share of old Orpheum Circuit pre. 
ferred. 

The old preferred is selling around 74 
and has a cumulative dividend of $7 per 
share per annum, yielding a current return, 
therefore, of nearly 10 per cent. 


A Good Speculation 


je old preferred is callable only at 
100 and the dividends are cumulative 
so that if Radio-Keith-Orpheum wants the 
rest of this preferred it must redeem it at 
100 or put its own Class A issue so high 
that it will be more profitable for holders 
of the old preferred to exchange it for the 
new Class A. 

Earnings have not been too good but 
from a speculative standpoint it looks as 
though there may be such an advance as 
indicated above. In that case the Class A 
shares of Radio-Keith-Orpheum are per- 
haps a good risk, but the safest method 
seems to be in the old Orpheum Circuit 
preferred. The yield is excellent and each 
share holds a practical call on two new 
Class A shares, now selling around 30, 
since the exchange offer will remain open 
until November 30, 1933. 


Ford of Canada 


— natural modesty to the 
winds, we may take pride in the 
splendid action of this stock which has 
borne out our long-continued prophecies 
for it. The last detailed buying recom- 
mendation was in the May 15th issue last 
year, when it was selling around 550. 
In the December Ist issue we advised tak- 
ing major profits in all motor stocks with 
the exception of Packard and Ford of 
Canada, which advice, by the way, has 
worked out rather well. We are now 
growing more favorable to the motors 
once more. 

Late last month Ford of Canada ad- 
vanced to a new high for all time around 
1,200, an advance of well over 100 per 
cent. in less than a year. 


The New Stock 


fem company is now distributing a 
stock split-up and rights to subscribe. 
For every old share holders will receive 
19 shares of new non-voting Class A and 
1 share of voting Class B. They also have 
the right to subscribe for two additional 
shares of Class A at 20. Outstanding cap- 
italization, after this split-up and sale of 
additional stock to Canadian citizens and 
employees, will be around 1,800,000 shares, 
nearly all Class A. 

Monthly earnings during the first quarter 
of 1929 have gained rapidly and profits are 
estimated at around $3,000,000, or about 
$1.68 a share on the new stock. Earnings 
on this new issue for the entire year could 
easily exceed $8 a share and on such a 
basis the new stock could sell up to 100 
or over. 


Oils Look Strong 


The oils have acted so well that they 
may deserve further following from a 
speculative standpoint. 


‘ 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 


HE 82ND ANNUAL REPORT of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, covering opera- 
"Tea for the year 1928, will be formally presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 9, 1929. The report shows that although the Company’s total 
operating revenues in 1928 were over $14,000,000 less than in 1927, its net income 
was over $14,000,000 greater than in 1927. Last year was the fourth successive year 
in which the net income exceeded that of any previous year. 


Net income for the year, amounting to $82,507,613, was equivalent to 14.69% 
upon the present capital stock outstanding, as compared with 13.65% upon the amount 
outstanding at the close of 1927. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparisen with 1927 


1928 Increase er Decrease 
ToTAL OPERATING REVENUES were........-eee00- $650,567,316 D $14,283,707 
ToTAL OPERATING EXPENSES were...........0-. 480,171,634 D 30,497,027 
LEAVING Net REVENUE Of.......cceccccccceees $170,395,682 I $16,213,320 
TART TINTON bk. 50-0 o's 3 001610 0 4 ees 37,846,357 I 2,136,608 
EQuIPMENT, JoInT Facitity RENTS, etc. amounted to _‘15,251,639 I 756,329 
Leavinc Net Rattway OPERATING INCOME of..... $117,297,686 I $13,320,383 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 
amounted Ds 66 6:46:0:0 00040660000 000060% e@eene 44,535,658 I 1,298,662 
MakINnG Gross INCOME Of... .cccccccccccccscecs $161,833,344 I $14,619,045 
RENTAL Paw LEAsED Lines, INTEREST ON FUNDED 
DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to....... 79,325,731 I 271,728 
LeavinG Net Income (Equal to 14.69% on Capital . 
BRED) RESO Sais aes oo Sarin ae bea imaunioee ins $ 82,507,613 I $14,347,317 


After providing for the payment of 7% dividends to the stockholders and for sinking 
and other reserve funds, $38,950,928 was credited to Profit and Loss Account. 


* * * 


The factors chiefly responsible for the Company’s progress during the year and for its 
increasing financial success are: Large capital expenditures to improve and expand the 
railroad’s plant and facilities; progressive improvement in operating efficiency and 
economy; cordial cooperative relations between the management and employes, and the 
continued patronage of the public whom it has been a pleasure to serve. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 1, 1929. President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight 
Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from Lewis Neilson, Secretary, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prices 1929 Approx. Yiei 
Par Shares Value 1928 m= ie Rate Price Range High Low Prices 0% 
No 702 $89 ree Age Madettie® ..c20.se0000 $2 200- 22; ’20-’'28* 11454- 96% 10229 
No 2,178 81 | rer Allied Chemical............ 6 253- 34; ’20-’28  30534-241  ¢ 
100 260 160 eee Be GND o.s.6sc0sannns 7 200- 26; ’20-'28 194 -166 1724 
25 2,476 47 nS American Can ..........0- 3 118- 39; ’27-'28 129 -107% 120 2 
No 600 135 eee Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-'28  106%4- 93 98 60 
No 770 92 Ser Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 145- 65; ’23-28 123 -102% 116 = &g 
No 1,830 53 errs Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 12434- 931%4 112-3 
100 450 135 Sor Amer. Sugar Refining...... Z 96- 36; ’22-’28 9434- 72% 75 . 
100 13,000 126 s,s Amer. Tel. & Tel......... y 211-114; ’22-’28 222 -193% 217s 4? 
100 400 127 ea Amer. Woolen ............ . 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 19% 22 ee 
50 3,656 74 Ree ere Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28  1747%-115%4 15944 
No 2,045 26 Se rr. Astes COMPAl  occs.sc:esiccces 3 56- 36; 1928 6834- 48 58 52 
25 2,000 32 ——- 8 sehene Armour of Ill. “A”........ 27- 9; 25-28 183¢- 12% 13 
No 600 28 | errr Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 703%4- 50 56 46 
100 2,417 249 18.09 ...... Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 204- 94; ’23-'28  20934-195% 198 = 5) 
100 813 224 | eee Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83: "22-28  19134-169 177 56 
25 2,000 50 —  arbeen Atlantic Refining ......... ! 154- 50; ’23-’28* 68 - 53% 63 17 
100 2,152 134 rey Baltimore & Ohio.......... 0 126- 40; ’23"28 133 -118% 122 = 49 
25 «2,245 37 — See OS hy "=r 2 56- 10; ’22-’28 46%- 38% 4443 
100 1,800 173 eee Bethlehem Steel ........... 4 88- 37; ’23-28 111%- 82% 103 39 
50 =1,272 77 — eS Borden Company ......... 6 187- 67; ’25-’28* 20334-174% 185 32 
No 770 68 re Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 78- 9; ’23-28 81%- 65% 70 37 
No 711 108 — «rimnas Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’28  200%4-170% 174 = 29 
No 252 38 | CTT DeOWR SHO .....cccccscee 2.50 56- 29; ’26-’28 47 - 38% 39 59 
No 1000 42 «er Burroughs Add. Machine.. 5a 249- 65; ’25-’28  29514-234 270 18 
No 977 49 S85 aiden California Packing ........ 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 815%- 72% 75 53 
No 1,123 53 ee es Cerro de Pasto............ 5 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 -100% 107s 48 
100 §1,181 190 8 rere Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-’28  22714-210 215 = 48 
No 1,174 112 ee ee Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3; ’22-’28 39%- 31 33 is 
No 362 32 Serr Childs Company .......... 2.40 75- 32; °24-’28 60%4- 44% 47 — 49 
25 4,414 27 20s ahs Ce BEE isis ccsicceee 3.50 75- 8; ’20-28  1271%4- 71% 114 3 
No 4,424 20 6.79 Dee: Cmevater COPD. siiccccisccees 3 141- 28; ’25-28 135 - 8934 99 30 
No 1,000 17 | rrr Do hiihincanadinneees 4 181- 41; ’22-28* 140 -123%4 132 30 
100 341 111 err Colorado Fuel & Iron...... - 96- 20; ’20-’28 78%4- 59 63 
No 8432 25 se Columbia Gas & Elec...... ¥ 141- 82; ’26-28* 66 - 53% 57 
No 10,396 33 er Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 170- 56; ’23-’28* 118%4- 95%4 104 30 
No 1,460 69 err Continental Can ........... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28*  80%- 60 74 = (33 
No 1,761 12 Seer Continental Motors ........ 0.80 21- 5; ’22-~28 2834- 17% 21 40 
25 2,532 31 Serre Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28 91%- 82 84 39 
100 550 150 eee eS Oa 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 94 - 85 88 857 
No 500 =s« Nil ree Cuba Cane Sugar.......... ‘he 18- 4; ’24-’28 p72" ov 4 
10 ~=—:1,000 31 i. See Cuban American Sugar..... na 60- 11; ’20-’28 17 12 
No 349 30 re Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 193- 45; ’27-28 173%- 13536 145 0.6 
No 480 60 eee th enh Davison Chemical ......... Bs 81- 23; ’20-28 691%- 49 55 
100 516 222 | Delaware & Hudson....... ) 230- 93; ’22-’28  207%4-182 187. 47 
50 1694 97 le Del., Lack. & Western.... 7a 173-108; ’22-’28 1331%4-124% 126 56 
20 9,839 20 eer Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-'28* 19814-15534 181 22 
No 1,777 27 ——- 8 83—s ss kandi Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 70%- 43% 63 14 
100 =1,511 130 rs  ¢ eer - 73- 10; ’23-’28 78 - 64 68 
No 4,500 12 re re Fleischmann Co. ........... 3 89- 33; ’26-’28 8434- 6834 72 42 
No 100 = 67 +i Foundation Co. .....sccss - 184- 35; ’23-’28 62%4- 45 55 
No 730 17 Oe sk kkase Freeport Texas .......... 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 38 45 8.9 
100 210 149 a | rr General Asphalt .......... oe 97- 23; ’20-’28 81%4- 61 65 
No 7,211 46 | ree General Electric .......... Sa 222- 79; ’26-’28  2623%-219 236 18 
10 43,500 13 | Serer General Motors ........... 3 282- 64; ’25-’28*  9134- 77% 84 39 
No 358 29 : errr General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; 25-28 111%4- 93% 99 5.0 
No 2,100 23 | iar Gillette Safety Razor....... 5 123- 95; 27-28  12634-110% 113 44 
No 623 45 0.08 Nil, 12 m errrrrrreree i 83- 34; ’23-'28 48%%- 37% 39 
No 746 «= 41 Reo Goodrich, B. F............ 4 109- 17; ’20-’28  10534- 835% 91 4.3 
No 1,038 21 ier Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 140- 45; ’27-'28  15414-112 139 
No 1,051 j See Graham-Paige Motor ...... - 61- 9; ’25-’28 54 - 39% 44 : 
100 2,490 160 eo 8 = hag Great Northern, pfd....... 5 115- 50; ’22--28  1157%-102 105 48 
No 198 85 | er Gelf States Stedl.......... 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 79 - 62% 63 64 
100 400 109 Serer Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 - 423 44 52 
No 1,597 35 SS Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 rit ain 86 58 
10 ~=1,082 24 ee IUD DMCS csiscccccwces 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 82 - 60 67 3.0 
100 1,344 158 eee Illinois Central ........... 7 149-113; ’26-28 152 -134 5.0 
100 350 98 ee Interboro Rapid Transit.... . 62- 9: ’22-’28 58 - >” ie 
No 608 27 ee Int. Business Machines.... 5 166- 83; ’24-’28* 16814-1413% 156 32 
No _ 1,041 20 meee? os Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 80- 19; ’22-28  103%4- 61 74 27 
No 4,409 53 eer FOR. TORU WONNEE onic sccccs 2.50 395- 66: °20-’28* 115 - 92% 105 24 
No 14,346 6 rr Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 270- 24; ’25-’28*  7234- 40 47 17 
No 924 See Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; °20-28* 353%4- 271% 32 72 
100 1,423 102 es i & & eee 6 201- 64; ’'23-'28  26234-197% 260 2.1 
No 1,282 10 Nil Nil 3 m Kelvinator Corp. .......... f 91- 6; ’26-’28 19%4- 12 15 ‘ 
No 9,116 31 i rs ee Kennecott Copper ......... 4 156- 14; ’20-’28* 1047%- 785% 93 43 
No 825 ae ere meter Rego ......ccccee «. 96- 10; ’26-’28 7834- 47% 54 a“ 
10 ~=5,520 14 Pt ates oS & Aeaerreeron 1.60 92- 42; ’26-28*  5714- 46% 49 32 
No 1,231 #29 a ddeewe Kroger Grocery .......... lu 145- 35; ’24-’28* 12214- 85 94 12 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) ¥ ded F. 
cued vi BE "GS ae ened Fun Ba GY Wer ede At Sie Sar tage Sete OTe, ad Geshe Mes Phy lO i 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
common stock. 





( Year ended 
&) Plus 5% in 
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Crop Season 
Backward 


° B severe Winter and Heavy Rains 
Retard Field Work—Wheat 
40) Prices Up 


6 By F. M. Russell 






x Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 

LL in all this has been a backward 

42 BA ‘Soring in agriculture but it is £ 
pring in agriculture but it 1s tar 


44 IE too early to indicate what effect, if any, 
5) it will have on the producing season. In 
fact, Winter lingered long throughout 
46 much of the North and West, and it has 
50 been a real Winter. Preparations for 
26 I& Spring work have been decidedly back- 


ly ward even in the South where heavy rains 
409 I and cold weather have hindered either field 
43 work or crop growth. 

39 There has been a marked improvement 
32 in wheat prices during recent weeks, es- 
57 pecially of the hard wheats. This seems to 


have been due to the gradual realization 
18 that the year’s crop of wheat is being used 

up rapidly. Shipments of wheat from the 
33 principal exporting countries have been 
48 around 90,000,000 bushels more than last 
48 season. Exports of wheat, including flour, 
from the United States up to the first week 
30 in March totaled only 104,000,000 bushels, 
30 62,000,000 bushels less than a year ago. 
3.0 Canada, on the other hand, has shipped 
overseas about 100,000,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of the exports of a year ago. The 


3.0 Southern Hemisphere also has contributed 
33 large quantities. 

40 

39 Increase in Supply 


HE disappearance of wheat in the 
United States appears to have been 


0.6 about the same as last year. Consequently, 

stocks are considerably larger. Most of 
47 the increase in supply and curtailment of 
56 imports are accounted for in larger farm 


2? and commercial stocks which total 67,000,- 
000 bushels more than last year. 

Wheat prices for the remainder of the 
season will fluctuate with reports of 
42 Spring seeding and growing conditions. 
. Unfavorable conditions for Spring seeding 
8.9 might tend to slow up the marketing of 

Canadian grain and offset the influence of 


18 the opening of navigation on the Great 
3.9 Lakes. 

= Cattle Market 

7 paces of beef steers in recent weeks 
43 have run around $1.50 a hundred be- 


low a year ago. The production of 

dressed beef in January exceeded Decem- 
48 ber for the first time in five years and 
was about 9 per cent. more than a year 
2 ago. The temporary large supply of beef 
8 steers is the result of the large numbers 
A put on feed in the early part of last Sum- 
0 mer. However, the explanation for the 
lower prices of beef steers may also be 


32 partly on the consumer end where con- 
= tinued high prices have had some effect on 
“.% consumption. 
s The receipts of cattle at seven leading 
21 markets in February were about 18 per 
cent. smaller than for the same month in 
43 1928, 21 per cent. smaller than for the 
past five year average, and the smallest for 
33 February in 14 years. However, receipts 
2 of beef steers at Chicago were only four 





per cent. smaller than a year ago. Present 
indications are that the supply of grain 
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finished cattle will continue fairly large 
(Continued on page 81) 














Share in profits of many “Money” 
com panies —thru ove investment 
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ONE of the most attractive Y wey opportunities 
in the “Money” field ever offered by us to inves- 
tors is found in the Common Stock Class A of 


Bankers National Investing Corporation 


This Investment Company invests and re-invests 
in the securities of “Money” companies with 
successful earning records—including soundly 
managed commercial banks and other “Money” 
companies in selected communities. 

This common stock gives the investor the much- 
prized opportunity to share to an unlimited degree 
in the profits of many “Money” companies— 
thru ove investment. 


Mail coupon for circular 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=montlis Rate 
50 1,210 a  * eer rre Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 
25 1,756 oes Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
No 1,334 3 5.98) $1.48, 3 m REE, EMG, ica s cies <csei0se 2 
25 500 36 i Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 2.60 
25 ~=:1,362 20 S75 2 awe Lorillard Tobacco ........ 7 
100 +=(1,169 171 ae... > bd “axcian Louisville & Nashville...... 7 
No 755 69 (Tere MACK TrMcks: .26c.06650<5% 6 
No 1,158 24 5.50» 6.86, 12 m MN Es Weak owisaiee 2u 
No 408 18 ie Pre Magma Copper ........... 5 
No 2,317 36 | or Marland Oil .............. .. 
No 1,858 51 «ook ee eee Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
No 809 108 CS ere Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
100 828 119 hy) cases MISSORT! PACH os s.00000 ; 
No 3,424 12 Wie atetacies Montgomery Ward ....... 2.50 
No 2,730 20 i rr Wash BIGGS a... cc nccccce 6 
25 2,400 46 | National Biscuit........... 6 
No 600 12 Ol rere Nat. Bellas THEs8..o...s.00:06.0.0: 1 
No _ 1,190 28 See Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
No 1,892 i a ee Nat. Dairy Products....... 3 
100 310 174 ve Nat. Lead ...... seein ks 5 
No _ 5,430 19 a ae Nat. Power & Light...... 1 
100 4,637 149 185 aren wk New York Central..... one 
100 338 204 = =— (eeu N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis.. 6 
100 1,571 118 err N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 4 
100 1,402 209 ey | Lehn Stan Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
No — 5,012 25 oe North American ......... 10r 
100 2,480 177 | Serres Northern Pacific ......... 5 
25 ~=2,850 24 Meg wea Pacific Gas & Electric.... 2 
10 3,004 21 7.283 5.12, 6 m Packard Motors .......... Sa 
50 2,360 65 irs Wate; Pan American Pet. “B”... .. 
No 2,214 35 CS Oe Paramount-Famous-Lasky . 3 
50 11,233 94 pf Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
100 450 153 rr Pere Marquette .......... 6 
No 2,388 44 ) Serres Phillips Petroleum ....... 2a 
No 197 6 eee Pierce-Arrow “A” ........ on 
No 4,690 20 3.10 Postum Company ......... 3 
No 376 74 eet Pressed Steel (Gar. cn.cscicse a 
No _ 5,021 25 i Public Service of N. J.... 2.60 
No 3,369 126 [ae — weeuas Pullman, Incorporated .... 4 
No 6,590 3 ere Radio Corporation ........ .. 
50 ~— 1,400 86 .l Toe RN te ae ciekk ews 4 
No 1,333 2 0.574 0.35, 9 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. 
10 2,000 16 i” ee PE EIEN, bk c.kciseradiciaics 1.50a 
No 831 128 ae = We pant Republic Iron & Steel..... 
100 655 137 er St. Louis-San Francisco. . 8a 
100 164 176 4.68 ecstetirs St. Louis-Southwestern. . . 
100 370 =6114 i, eee Seaboard Air Line........ a 
—_: i ee eres Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 
No 5,494 SSS: Ser eee Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 
100 2 a ae rT Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 
100 3,724 158 a - 0Cmti at Southern Pacific ......... 6 
100 1,230 188 | ee Southern Railway ........ 8 
No _ 1,421 48 See Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 
No 12,594 45 ae seet Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
i i rey Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.50a 
25 17,364 ae Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
No 600 46 1. ee Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
No 1,894 53 errr Studebaker Corp.......... St 
25 8450 40 | ee cre Texas Corporation ........ 3 
No 2,540 9 Ch ree Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
No 2,402 30 ier Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
20 3,267 12 | ee Tobacco Products ........ 1.40 
No 676 = 32 Serre Underwood Elliot Fisher.. 4 
25 3,792 41 iC Union Oil of California... 2 
100 2,223 187 ee eee Welton Pace ok ccsccsss 10 
No 2,500 79 0" ee er RE FRE ic cnnccnsdcree 5a 
20 600 53 ore U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 2 
No 320 70 Sree U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
No 397 24 fee ce A aa eS a 
No 733 56 7.522 471,9 m U.S. Realty & Improve... 4 
No 1,538 80 Nil eee eee is eee “a 
100 7,116 205 ee = Breer 7 
100 666 156 , re Wabash Railway ......... sh 
No 800 =6Nil 3.303 5.40, 3 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... oe 
100 998 193 |) re Western Union ........... 8 
No 3,172 17 2.04 Westinghouse Air Brake.. 2 
50 8 2,290 75 8.78 Westinghouse Electric .... 4 
50 s00.—s«s5l 2.45 White Motors ............ 1 
5 Zeer 19 2.09 Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
25 3,900 38 . <r Woolworth, F. W......... 6 
No 298 42 8.11 _ Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Yea ded 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. ( 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion, 
common stock. 


pees Sf 
ear 
(r) 10% in tare stock, y Pa 





201- 89; ’22-’28 


144- 49; ’22-’28 
105- 30; ’22-’28 


226- 72; ’24-'28 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d 
eptember 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 40; '22'28  10234- 8634 
128- 49; '24-'28  103%4- 81% 
77- 14; '23-'28. 8454- 60% 
178- 35; '24-28* —7456- 59% 
47- 24; '24-'28 _ 28%4- 20 
160- 84; '23-'28 15314-13894 
242- 25; ’20-'28 11434- 91 
382- 54; '22-’28* 18634-148 
75- 26; °22'28  8234- 66 
GB 12; (2128 4794-3576 | 
62- 22; '20-'28 — 3974- 30% 
S87; °22°28 33, - 4244 
76- 8; 22-28  877- 62% 
400- 56; ’26-'28* 15674-11134 
112- 52; '26-'28  1187%- 94 
195- 38; '23-'28 205 -168 
250- 18; '23-'28* 71 - 50% 
105- 37; '26-'28 14834- 96 
134- 30; '24-'28 13754-116% 
203- 63; '20-'28* 173. -132 
47-17; '26-'28 _6134- 42% 
194- 72; '22-'28 20414-1781 
241- 67; 2328 145. -128% 
83- 14; '24-'28 _ 9834- 80% 
202- 89; ’21-'28 206-191 
97- 22; '24-'28 10934- 905% 
118- 50; '22"28 11434- 995% 
137- 31; '23-'28* 6834-5356 
163- 10; '22-'28 153. -116% 
96- 38; '22-'28  517%- 40% 
154- 40; '20-'28* 72 - 55% 
77- 33; '22-'28 _82%4- 72% 
154- 36; '23-'28 17434-148 
70- 16; '20-'28 47 - 37% 
48- 6; '23-'28*  377%4- 27% 
143- 61; '25-'28*  7834- 6234 
114- 18; *20-'28*  2534- 19 
84- 31; '26-'28 9434-75 
200- 74; '21-'28* 9174-7956 
420- 26; ’24-'28* 10934- 6834 
124- 52; '22-'28 11734-102% 
47- 20; '27-'28  3534- 28 
35- 12; '22-'28 3174-2554 
95- 40; '22-'28  10074- 79% 
122- 19; '24°28 1224-111 
124- 20; '22-28 11534- 96% 
54- 2; '22-'28 214- 16% 
198- 51; '27-'28 181 -13934 
46- 15; '22-'28 45 - 35% 
144- 32; '20-'28 125 -114%4 
131- 78; '22'28  13834-124 
165- 17; '22-'28  15834-142 
85- 31; '24-'28 9974-8034 
80- 51; '26-'28 81%4- 64 
60- 31; '22-'28  5834- 48 
47- 30; '24-'28 _ 4534- 38 
126- 21; '20-'28 145 -120% 
88- 30; '24-'28 98 - 7 
75- 45; '26-'28 68 - 57% 
83- 39; '26-'28 82 - 72% 
154- 29; °22'28* 87 - 73% 
118- 46; '22"28* 2234- 1634 
94- 76; '23-'28* 121 - 91 
59- 35; '24-'28 _524- 46 
225-126; ’24-28 231 -209 
150- 98; °26-'28 15814-133%4 
300- 16; °22-"28* — 557%- 36 


138- 37; ’22-28 15474-128 


51- 14; ’27-’28 35%4- 20 
94- 48; ’25-’28  11914- 81 
97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 42 
176- 70; ’20-’'28  1937%%-157% 
96- 6; ’22-’28 813%- 61 
138- 7; °24-’28 134 - 97 


22034-17934 
5414- 45% 
16614-13714 
53%4- 40% 
- 245% 
2221%4-192% 
; 22-28 299 -220 


57- 40; ’27-’28 


35- 5; ’22-'28 


Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yiel 
High Low Prices 


Year ended .. ay, 


90 38 
86 58 
63 48 
62 47 
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Bear Market 
Ahead? 


The stock market has again reached new high 
levels, with volume ot transactions large, and 
speculation rampant. : 

Conditions. from a technical stock market 
standpoint and from a business standpoint, are 
similar to those of the spring of 1923 and early 
192%—immediately prior to a bear movement of 
considerable proportions. : 

Under such conditions, should investors sell 
security holdings? Or, are there individual fac- 
tors in the present situation, which warrant the 
belief that, in spite of umsatisfactory credit 
conditions, the stock market will sell me 

These questions are answered in a EW 
Advisory Bulletin, just off the press. ‘To obtain 
a copy, FREE, simply ask for Bulletin FAP-15. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 





























Crop Season Backward 
(Continued from page 79) 


until Summer but the supply of other 
finished cattle will continue fairly large. 
Despite this basis it does not seem that 
prices will go below the low point reached 
in February. 

Lamb prices the first of March were well 
above a year ago. The presumption is 
that with fat lambs fairly well cleaned out 
in the Middle West, with only a few more 
lambs than last year in western feeding 
areas, and with the present strong con- 
sumer demand for lamb, the present satis- 
factory price situation will continue fa- 
vorable to feeders during the remainder of 
the season. . 





Federal Farm Banks 
Improving Slowly 


— MEYER, who was appointed 
Farm Loan Commissioner in 1927 by 
President Coolidge with instructions to 
reorganize the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
and Farm Loan Board, has sent to the 
House a report covering 1928, in which 
he says that the system has passed safely 
“through the greatest crisis in its history” 
and indicates that reforms have been ef- 
fected which promise to make possible 
more effective work. 

The operating units in the system now 
have total assets exceeding $2,000,000,000 
and consist of twelve Federal intermediate 
credit banks, forty-nine active joint stock 
land banks, three joint stock land banks 
in receivership, twelve Federal land banks 
and 4,670 national farm loan associations, 
of which there is one or more operating 
in nearly every farming community. 

Loans outstanding of the twelve Fed- 
eral Land banks and the National Farm 
Loan associations totaled $1,194,470,055 to 
404,865 borrowers at the close of the year. 

In the year, 2,652 farms were acquired 
by the banks through foreclosure proceed- 
ings and 305 were sold to third parties, a 
total of 2,957 or an average of 7.4 farms 
that changed hands on account of fore- 
closure proceedings of each 1,000 farms 
having loans with the Federal Land banks. 


Loss by Foreclosures 


Up to December 31 the banks suffered 
a net loss of $2,404,480 by the sale of 
farms which they had acquired as a result 
of foreclosures, and it was estimated that 
if the same rate of loss was sustained on 
the investment in all farms on hand and 
in the farms on which foreclosures were 
impending, the total loss from defaulted 
loans would be about $6,000,000, or 11.4 
per cent of the investment in them. 

“Whether this actual loss will turn out 
to be greater or less than indicated,” Mr. 
Meyer said, “will depend largely upon the 
efficiency of the organizations set up by 
the banks for the handling and sale of ac- 
quired farms and the trend of the real 
estate market. 

“The farm loan system has demonstrated 
its soundness and usefulness in principle 
and in practice. The measure of its success 
and service to agriculture, however, de- 
pends in a very large degree upon the 
ability and efficiency of the management 
of the banks that compose it and the ef- 
fectiveness of the supervision of the board.” 
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Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 


contain analyses of 
Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. 


Send for F-46 
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Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co. 
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EAD about the rapid growth of 
surplus funds when invested in 
sound 612% First Mortgage Bonds. 
. - - It is all clearly explained in 
the latest edition of our INVEST- 
MENT GUIDE which thousands 
of investors have read each year. 
Also ask us about other types of 
securities which in many instances, 
earn higher returns. 


The coupon will bring your copy of 
**56 Years of Investment Service.” 
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Foreign Dollar Bonds Lower 
Here than in London 


English Investment Trusts Attracted to Our Market by High Yields of Many Issues 


FORBES for April 15, 19% 


Neglected by American Security Buyers—Sterling Obligations of Same Loan 
Command 6 to 11 Points Premium in Great Britain—Signs of 
Reawakening of Interest in Bonds Awaited 


By William Russell White 


NOTHER serious stock market re- 
Aza fulfilling expectations of ob- 

servers and economists who saw the 
danger of the credit stringency, has swept 
over Wall Street, bringing with it all the 
headaches, “might-have-been’s” and other 
consequences characteristic of precipitate 
declines. 

Under the circumstances, many investors 
probably are thinking seriously of follow- 
ing Secretary Mellon’s suggestions to buy 
bonds. That is, if they are considering 
the purchase of securities at all. Usually 
sharp reactions, such as that experienced 
in the last week of March, are more likely 
to drive investors from the market, even 
though prices of stocks and bonds are far 
more reasonable than before the slump. 

Without attempting to prophesy the 
future course of the stock market, it may 
be said without fear of contradiction the 
March crash immeasurably strengthened 
that market phenomenon known as the 
technical position. Thousands of shares 
of weakly held stock passed into stronger 
hands, thinly margined accounts were 
cleaned out and the way prepared on 
a sounder foundation for further opera- 
tions for the rise. Such developments are 
characteristic of severe “shake-outs.” It is 
true, however, that Wall Street brokerage 
houses were never better prepared for a 
slump. Margin requirements had been 
raised by all the larger firms to a point 
where even a sharp decline would cause 
only a relatively small amount of distressed 
selling. Moreover, warnings of the break 
had been spread far and wide. 

The public was fairly well prepared, 
therefore, to weather the storm. And, al- 
though the crumbling in prices, the loss 
of paper profits, proved a bitter pill, the 
large market following built up in the last 
year or two will not be frightened away 
so quickly or so easily. Investors and 











Issues 
Belgian 7s 26-56 


Chile Gs 26-60... ....5. 
OS ee 
Danzig 6%s 27-47........ 
Estonia 7s 27-67......... 
Italian 78 27-47 ........... 


Comparison of Bond Prices in New York and London 
New York London | 
Price Stk. Yield Price Stk. Yield | 
Pe Tae 104% 6.7% 108% 6.4% 
Brazil 61s 27-57......... 95 68 10134 63 
93 64 9934 6.0 
109 7.3 113 7.0 
84 7.7 94%, 68 
86% 8.0 9334 74 
94 74 10134 68 
Polish 7s 27-47........0.: 84 8.3 2 75 














traders who may have been scorched will 
be more careful next time, but they'll be 
back in the market again. 


English Trusts in U. S. Market 


be interesting to see. 


HETHER or not there will be a 
more decided drift toward bonds will 
A good many close 


observers are inclined to believe secured 
obligations will become more popular, even 
though they fail to regain at once the high 
esteem in which they had been held up to 


the last year or two. 


In this connection, 


it is pointed out English investment trusts 
lately have been attracted to American 
markets by the low prices prevailing for 
foreign dollar issues. 

Security buyers in Great Britain, where 
generations of financial experience have 
instilled a spirit of conservatism not easily 
shaken by the swiftly changing fashions of 
Wall Street, still put their trust in bonds, 
and they have discovered a wide disparity 
in prices between sterling and dollar bonds 


of the same loan. 


Consequently alert in- 


vestors abroad have been buying here. 
This situation is more apparent, of course 

to the American who may visit London or 

who may have occasion to compare prices 
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in English publications, for the average 
American investor pays little attention to 
prices prevailing in London, even if he 
were interested in buying foreign bonds. 


Variations in Prices 


CORRESPONDENT who noted tis 

disparity pointed out that price varia- 
tions ranged from 6 to 11 points in sev- 
eral issues, an item of considerable im- 
portance to investment trusts and other in- 
stitutions in the market for large blocks of 
bonds. The Italian Credit Consortium 7s, 
for instance, were quoted in London at 
10134 when they were selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at about 94, while 
Republic of Estonia 7s of the sterling issue 
sold in London at 9334, against 864 on 
the Stock Exchange. Tokio 5s, which could 
be bought in New York at 76, commanded 
83 in London and Danzig 6%s in sterling, 
for which the investor in Great Britain 
would be compelled to pay 94, could bk 
had here for 83. 

Selling at such liberal discounts, these 
foreign bonds offer yields that prove at- 
tractive to Europeans who are more fa 
miliar with conditions abroad and _natur- 
ally prefer a high return on their invest- 
ment to the possibilities of market appre- 
ciation in stock equities, for which they 
may be compelled to wait for several years. 
In view of the uncertainties of the stock 
market, American investors may be more 
inclined to consider foreign dollar bonds. 
Several issues will be discussed here. 


Belgian Stabilization Loan of 1926 


ee of Belgium thirty-year ex- 
ternal 7s, stabilization loan of 1926, 
have been selling recently at about 104%. 
On the same day they were quoted it 
London at 108% and on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 105%. 

The original issue amounted to $100; 
000,000, of which half was sold in this 
country, £7,250,000 in England and the 
remainder in Continental Europe. Mort 
than $500,000 of the American issue has 
since been retired. Bonds issued here 
were offered at 94. 

The bonds were issued for stabilization 
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of Belgian currency. Proceeds of the loan 
were paid directly to the National Bank 
of Belgium, reducing by an equivalent 
amount in francs the debt of the Govern- 
ment to the bank. 


U. S. of Brazil 62s of 1927-57 


HE Brazilian loan of 1927 was issued 

in the amount of $41,500,000 in the 
United States and 48,750,000 in London. 
The bonds were selling here at 95 at the 
time they commanded 10134 in London. 
They since have fallen to about 92 in the 
New York market. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
United States of Brazil and are secured, 
subject to charges of the 6%s of 1926, by 
charges on income taxes and taxes on in- 
voices, by consumption taxes, subject to 
charges of the 1921 loan and by import 
duties, subject to charges of the 5 per 
cent. sterling bonds and the 8s of 1921. 
Total revenue derived from the above 
sources in 1926 was given as $150,000,000. 
The issue was originally offered in Ameri- 
can markets at 9214, 


Republic of Chile External 6s of 1928 


HE Republic of Chile floated two ex- 

ernal loans in 1928, one for $16,000,000 
in New York and one for £2,000,000 in 
London. Bonds of the American loan were 
selling on the New York Stock Exchange 
recently at 93, while the English issue was 
quoted in London at 9934. Since that 
time the American issue has fallen to 92, 
compared with an original offering price 
last September of 94, 

The financing was arranged for con- 
struction of railways, irrigation works, 
port works, sewerage, water works and 
public buildings as well as for the redemp- 
tion of $7,000,000 bank loans advanced for 
public works and for redemption of £500,- 
000 five-year notes. 


Czechoslovakia External 8s of 1922 


HE Government of Czechoslovakia 

issued $50,000,000, or £10,000,000, bonds 
in 1922, of which there were outstanding 
of the New York issue on October 15, 
1928, $13,113,300. The bonds were quoted 
in New York at 109 at the time they were 
selling on the London Stock Exchange 
at 113. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
state and are further secured equally with 
the 8s of 1924 by a first specific charge on 
receipts from customs duties and on the 
net profits from the tobacco monopoly. 
These revenues, converted on basis of 
yearly averages of monthly exchange 
quotations, showed a steady increase from 
about $44,000,000 in 1922 to $56,000,000 
in 1925, partly estimated. The New York 
issue was offered at 9634. 


Danzig Port and Waterways Board 6's 


fy the $4,500,000 6%4 per cent. bonds 
of the Danzig Port and Waterways 
Board offered in New York in 1927 at 
9, $1,500,000 was withdrawn for sale in 
Holland. The bonds have been selling re- 
cently at about 84, compared with about 
94% for similar obligations in London. 
The bonds were issued in part to en- 
large the harbor at Danzig and to con- 
struct additions and improvements as well 
as to refund outstanding debt incurred 
for like purposes. The issue is a direct 
obligation of the board and is specifically 
secured by a first mortgage on all property 
owned and operated, consisting of buildings, 
docks and lands valued at more than $7,- 














Cities Service is the world’s 
third largest distributor of 


Natural Gas. 


100 Companies 


6 Industries 


ONE Investment 


—and about 7% yield 


ITIES SERVICE provides a 
remarkably diversified in- 


vestment. 


Natural gas, manu- 


factured gas, electric companies; 


oil production, 


transportation, 


refining, and marketing—all are 
included in the business of the or- 
ganization. 


More than 100 companies in 
six different lines of business 
contribute to the steadily in- 
creasing earnings behind Cities 
Service Common stock, which 
yields at its present price about 


7%. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
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000,000 as well as by a first charge on 
total gross receipts, which averaged $1,- 
286,000 for three years to 1926 and for the 


Guaranty Trust Company ff fic gine °° 


Estonia 7s of 19. 
of New York : 


6 ny republic of Estonia has outstand. 
ing almost $4,000,000 7s of 1927 issueg 











140 Broadwa in the United States and almost £700,00) 
y 7s issued in England. The sterling bonds 
ies te © t 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP were selling in London at 9334 at a time 


when they could have been had on the 
New York Stock Exchange at 8614, 
The bonds, which were issued to repay 
the Bank of Estonia a part of a long. 
term industrial loan outstanding and for 
establishment of a mortgage institute, are 





Condensed Statement, March 22, 1929 

















RESOURCES ve by a . charge = — duties 
° t ’ , mate 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and vessel pr - ee 
Due from Banks and Bankers............... $171,031,148.15 | a ee ye 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates........ 75,558,497.66 : . 

: ene yielded in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
Public Securities Terre eee ee ee ee ee a 7,365,759.22 1927, an amount equal to twice the annual 
i cea esos sbabeseneaces 21,767,078.93 service charge. In the event the total yield 
Loans and Bills Purchased..................... 457,304,383.21 in any quarter of allocated revenues falls 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages.............. 327,976.66 below 150 per cent. of the amount required 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........ 8,276,114.39 to meet service of the loan, the trustee 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 86,854,137.54 may demand that additional revenues or 

ict gemeres assets sufficient to assure immediate res- 
Rene cas ns ee 2 eS eS 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable...... 8,327,996.24 wscinesi. 
$846,488,747.75 
Italian Credit Consortium 7s 
JTCHE Italian Credit Consortium for 
. LIABILITIES Public Works is a public body estab- 
re ere $40,000,000.00 lished in 1919 for the purpose of financing 
EE ere rrr 50,000,000.00 public works by granting loans to prov- 
Undivided Profits.............. 15,078,324.08 inces, municipalities and groups of private 
a borrowers. As security for such loans the 
$105,078,324.08 borrowers hypothecate to the consortium 
naa annuities payable by the Italian Govern- 
Accrued Dividend Pikaait ketene beleaed san 1,445,000.00 ment or special assessments levied in re- 
Outstanding Bills .......................... 624,965.00 spect of the improvements to be financed. 
iia ind dena wile ee a hum ka eed 3,000,000.00 The consortium is under the supervision 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 9,643,930.99 of the Minister of Finance and its accounts 
agape tag Rae ee teh AT 86,854,137.54 eS a 
RE RE rae! $600,589,620.35 — 
: hecks.......... i The Italian Government has guaran- 
Cuttenting Chncks 39,252,769.79 teed annuity payments will provide sums 
639,842,390.14 required for service on bonds issued. The 
$846,488,747.75 obligations have been sold in New York 





and in London. The sterling bonds were 
selling at about 10134 at the time the dol- 
lar bonds could be had at about 94 in 
New York. 





























National City and Farmers Loan 
in Huge Bank Merger 


SHARES IN THE Paw N afiiaton between the National Ci 
bank and the F: t 

LAKELAND BUILDING , a pine poet i. 2 ae of . 
and \ stitutions with resources considerably ex- 

LOAN ASSOCIATION wit ae 


ceeding $2,000,000,000 was approved by 
. At the same time it was announced that 
Afford you a conservative, safe SAFEGUARDING . 











directors of both organizations. 














: Mr. Mitchell would retire as president of 
investment. We have never INVESTMENT FUNDS the bank, to be succeeded by Gordon S. 
pre te cla gpsiet Bap _ SINCE 1885 Rentschler, vice-president. Mr. Mitchell 
Association. Under the state law > will become chairman of the bank, the Na- 
we may require withdrawal tional City Company, and the City Bank- 


notices. We invest your money in 
first mortgage loans on homes in 
Lakeland and vicinity and loan to 


Farmers Trust Company, a new trust com- 
pany to be affiliated with the bank in much 





the same manner as is the National City 

members only. Under state super- GEORGE M.ForMAN Company. J. H. Perkins, now president 

visson. os ~" td respond to in- C of the Farmers Loan & Trust, will con- 

4 ae ly ae. & OMPANY tinue as president of the affiliated trust 
a fe AND Investment Bonds Since 1885 company. 

~_ oe Chicago New York The merger places the National City 

LAKELAND — FLORIDA 112 West Adams St. 120 Broadway again indisputably at the top of American 

















banking institutions. 
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eof Canada Holds 
| $1- 
tT the : 
ch |, Prosperous Far Sighted Investors 
i R ins Active. 

oar Dicius Stuisben: No who in the past few years have 

“ae Tariff Changes Expected purchased the stocks of well managed 


om | By Richard S. Wallace COSMETIC COMPANIES 


onds USINESS throughout most of the 
_ B Dominion continues comparatively especially during the early stages of their develop- 
\ the high, with most lines quite prosperous ment have, in the greatest majority of instances, 
| and many classifications close to new een Mae — a penn the 
‘epay ‘oh records for all time. ene resulting from steadily increasing earning 
long. high £ 1929 h power and consequent yield in cash and stock divi- 
| for The first quarter o las seen a dends, stock purchase rights, ete., as well as constant 
: larger movement of merchandise in pro- and rapid appreciation in market price, of these 
Po duction, importation and _ distribution securities. 
a than for many years past. Most indus- We have compiled some very interesting data on the 

tries are operating close to capacity and Cosmetic Industry with particular reference to the ‘ 

prospects continue favorable for further securities of a selected group of manufacturers of z 
loans expansion during the Spring. toilet preparations holding commanding positions in - 
h 31, The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has this field, and in this compilation we include: 
anual issued its preliminary report, in which it ‘ . 
yield sets Canadian mineral production for Stein Cosmetics Company, Inc. 
falls 1928 at a little over $273,000,000. This 
uired ised estimate shows a gain of over This company has been organized for the purpose 
ustee vi 000,000 ion : of acquiring and consolidating a number of leading 
S OF $26,000,000, or more - _ manufacturers of toilet preparations including one of 
over the 1927 figures, and is a new high the oldest and best known cosmetic companies in the 
_ record in the Dominion’s history. United States and to acquire from time to time addi- 
ye be Tariff Questi tional successful and established companies engaged 

_ —— in similar lines. 
Spe Federal Budget has been sub- 
mitted to the Canadian Parliament, A copy of this data will be mailed to you on request. 

on calculating total revenues for the cur- 
on rent year at $455,000,000. Total expendi- 


nee tures are estimated at $385,000,000, leav- MOSES & COMPANY 


ing a surplus of around $70,000,000, prac- 






































sol ag all of Nays balance — used 29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
in reducing the Government debt. : 
— There has been a great deal of propa- Whitehall 10470 
sites ganda for higher I 
mye Canada and it is generally assumed that (Dept. F) 
eal there is a definite danger of American MOSES & COMPANY 
states tariff being raised against Canadian 20 Cisientiein, Stowe Wiad 
ois goods. In the latter event public opin- - 
y the ion throughout the Dominion would un- Kindly mail copy of data on the Cosmetic Industry to 
doubtedly favor tactics of retaliation. 
aran- OR the ti : . Name 
el F the time being, however, Premier 
Th MacKenzie King has let it be known Address 
York that the Canadian Parliament is satisfied 
re with Dominion tariffs as they are now | 
a. constituted and that no decided change . 
04 in in Canadian tariff rates is anticipated 
unless retaliatory measures are forced we 
by tariff action in the United States. Tm 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has ~ lL 
Loan issued its long-awaited report showing l E AM W ORK 
the aggregate national wealth of Canada 


for the year 1926 at $26,691,000,000. This 


1 Cit estimate is made exclusive of undevel- By B. C. Forbes 
7 vn oped natural resources. Similar esti- 
a mates place the total Canadian wealth Contents 


~~ for 1925 at $25,673,000,000, and for 1921 
d by at a little over $22,000,000,000. TEAMWORK 

1 that Cosmetic Company Financing STICK-TO-ITIVENESS 
nt of Public participation in the Stein Cos- OPPORTUNITY 








on S. metics Company, Inc., was offered to in- 
itchell vestors recently, when shares of convert- YOU 
e Na- ible preference and common stock were — ° 
Bank- placed on the market. Ideal for Distribution to 
| com- The company is to acquire the business i 

much of the M. Stein Cosmetic Co., originated Employees. 50c . single — 
| City about forty years ago and incorporated in Special price in quantity. 
_ons = It originally specialized in theatrical 

con- make-up, for which many valuable form- 

trust ulae were brought to this country from B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 

Europe by the late Max Stein, the founder. 120 Fifth Ave., New York L 
City The factory building in New York is - 








erican owned by a subsidiary. 
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MEN WHO ARE 


MAKING AMERICA 
By B. C. Forbes 


Dramatic, human biographies of fifty Ameri- 
can business giants. Based on intimate inter- 
views. Describes the trials and triumphs of 
America’s most successful men... . $3.00 


MEN WHO ARE 


MAKING THE WEST 
By B. C. Forbes 














The West has needed great men. And it has 
developed them. Here in terse, crisp terms are 
the life stories of the 14 men who have done 
most to bring about the tremendous growth of 
the country beyond the Rockies... ..... .$2.00 







120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


in full payment. 
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- - - constitute 50% of the material 
requisite for success as an executive” 


—ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., 


President, General Motors Corporation 


fee human problem is far more 
delicate and difficult to handle than 
any production problem or distribution 
problem or engineering problem or financial 
problem. 


73 | pe higaagenay meted and personality con- 

stitute at least 50% of the material 
requisite for success as an executive. I have 
seen men with fine minds who failed to 
make their plans effective because they 
lacked understanding of how to work with 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


I will examine the six business books described above. In five 
days I will pay you at the retail prices for the ones I want to keep 
and return the rest. Or I will keep all six books and send you $10 


people.” 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By B. C. Forbes 


Describes the basic qualities and habits which 
make for success and happiness and tells in 
definite terms how to acquire them. Inspires 
and encourages as it helps one to take stock and 
CHATS HED COMESES «55.66 oscicsse esemrcesaces $2.00 





FORBES EPIGRAMS 
By B. C. Forbes 


Truths expressed so that they cut in, sting 
and stick. A thousand helpful observations on 
life and business. A complete index guides you 
to an effective epigram for every occasion. $2.00 


From “Automotive Giants of America,” 
by B. C. Forses and O. D. Foster 


These Books Have Helped Thousands 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS 
OF AMERICA 


By B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster 


The industry that has changed the character 
of our nation, that has become the greatest in 
the country, is portrayed here in close-up pic- 
tures of its 20 most prominent leaders... .$2.50 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 


OUT OF BUSINESS 
By B. C. Forbes 


Mr. Forbes’ latest book and already one of 
the most popular. By actual incidents from the 
living present, Mr. Forbes helps you decide 
what you want—money, power, security, peace 
—and then points out how to get it..... .$2.50 


Special! All Six Books, $10 
Any or All Sent On Approval 


You can’t judge these books fairly until after you have 


interesting and helpful than you expect them to be. 


So that you can decide which you want without risking 
a cent, we will send all six books for your examination. 
Keep and pay for the ones you want and return the others. 


Or accept our special offer of $10 for all six books. $14 
worth of helpful business literature for $10! 
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browsed through them. ‘They are likely to be even more 
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Business LOCATIONS 
Made UNFORGETTABLE 


AKING a business grow is a mat- 
ter of getting more people to 
notice or to recall it when in need of the 
products or services it has to sell. 
The sensible and economical means for 
compelling wide public attention to a business 
and its location is a Flexlume Electric Sign— 
its words shining in neon tubes, raised glass 
letters, exposed lamps or combinations of 
these illuminations. 
To see how your business might 
Neon bordered, be individualized with the electric 
ee ee 4«—«- Words of a Flexlume, write to us— 
is an especially no obligation or cost—for color 
ponerse fen waa sketch and quotation of an electric 
tion of tloctzte- sign designed to satisfy your par- 
ube CO: a ; 
pation fer stiee.  vcuicular needs, 
tion power with 
raised glass let- FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 
ters for pleasing oni 
contrast and clear 2085 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
icgibility, day 





M. FULLER, vice-president and 

« general manager, was elected presi- 

dent of the Richfield Oil Company, suc- 

ceeding James A. Talbot, who becomes 
chairman. 

J. J. Bernet, president of the Erie Rail- 
road, has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to serve as a direc- 
tor of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Theodore P. Wright, chief aeroplane en- 
gineer; Arthur Nutt, chief motor engineer, 
and E. O. McDonnell of G. M. P. Murphy 
& Company, were added to the directorate 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Com- 

any. 

F. W. Nichol has just been named as- 
sistant to Mr. Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
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d £ th I and night. 

ent of t . nterna- Sales and Service Factories at 
tional Business Ma- Offices in Chief Cities Buffalo, N. Y., and 
chines Corporation. of U. 8. and Can. Toronto, Can. 





Mr. Nichol joined sennee 
the organization in , fel 24 
1914 as stenographer 2 ae VICE 
and was __ shortly = 

thereafter appointed 
Executive Secretary 
of the company. 

Darragh A. Park, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Hambleton & Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. 

William O. Riordan and Neal D. Mooers 
have been elected vice-presidents of Abra- 
S ham & Strauss, Inc. 

L. L. Hill, vice-president, has been made 
general manager of the W. B. Foshay 
Company, and O. M. Spratt has been 






































. elected a vice-president. M . 
James L. Kilpatrick, operating vice- 
president, was elected a director of the aximum 
New York Telephone Company. f 
i Louis Ruthenberg has been elected presi- 0 S Q ety 
ter dent and general manager of Copeland + » 
in Products, Inc. For If O 
ic- the past two years Investment 
30 Mr. Ruthenberg was 
vice-president and as- Features 
sistant general man- 
T ager of the Yellow GRIGGS INVESTMENT TRUST 
—— & c fe) - ch INCORPORATED 
anufacturing Com- 
pany and its sub- : 
sidiaries, the Gen- Security: Collateral is legal investment for 
eral Motors Truck banks and trust companies. 
a Corporation and General Motors Truck Value: Collateral is from 8 to 25 times that 
te Company. required for real estate mortgage or Federal Land 
“f C. F. Backus and E. W. Moorhouse Benk Bond. 
ce ; 
0 nig directors of the Atlas Powder Management: Under bank supervision 
' ith Industrial Trust C , Wilmington, 
Charles H. Kerr and George W. Keller | entering se liga ee 
have been elected vice-presidents of The Yiel rn : 
Brown Instrument Company. 1e€1G : Over 9% annually to maturity. 
) Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the An Investment Opportunity 
United States Intercoastal Conference, was + ype — — 
named chairman of the Intercoastal Lum- se compen Ser parwomnes. 
ber Conference. G C 
: RECENT deaths anone Snail an RIGGS COLLATERAL CORP. 
-e business leaders: Samuel Rea, former 11 Broadway, New York City 
head of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Roscoe Tel.: Whitehall 5147-5148 
B. Jackson, founder and president, Hud- 
son Motor Company ; George A. Huhn, Iam interested in learning more about the Participation 
‘ Sr., Philadelphia banker and stock broker; . mie a eee 
Louis T. Haggin, president, Cerro de . 
4 Pasco Copper Corporation: George Ehret, Name 
+ Jr., son of the famous brewer; Albert Miiues 
Strauss, a member of the banking firm of +: 

















J. & W. Seligman & Company. 
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Astory of a 


$1,000 bond 


Dhporecteesene gen of this company 
received a total unexpected 
profit of $2,521,507.50 during 1928. 
This was because 59 bond issues orig- 
inated by S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
were called, in whole or in part, at a 
premium. These called bonds repre 
sented $76,507,500. On an average, 
these bonds had been outstanding 
less than six years. The premiums 
represented from $20 to $75 addition- 
al on every $1,000 bond. Take, for 
example, the experience of a typical 
investor in one of these issues. 

On the date of issue, he purchased a 
$1,000 bond of the $10,000,000 first 
mortgage bond issue on the Graybar 
Building, New York, and long term 
leasehold estate. Its coupon rate was 
6.25%. 

When the bonds of this issue had 
run three years they were called at a 
premium of 4%—zgiving this investor 
a profit of $40. 

In the three years he had held the 
bonds, he had received $62.50 yearly 
in interest—a.total of $187.50. Adding 
to this the premium paid when the 
bond was called, this investor’s $1,000 
earned him $227.50—or at the rate of 
7.48% a year. 

f you, likewise, are seriously in- 
terested in high grade bond offerings, 
send for our current investment of- 
ferings. In addition to Straus real es- 
tate first mortgage bonds yielding 
from 5.75 to 6.25%, they include a 
highly diversified list of municipal, 
public utility, railroad and foreign 
bonds yielding from 4.10 to 7.35% at 
present market prices. In writing, 
ask for i 


BOOKLET  D-i011' 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Investment Bonds 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. ‘ 
New YorkK 
STRAUS BUILDING 
~~, 79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 




















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves’ of our facilities’ for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















ACCOUNTING 


THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 





Send for our 80-page book, “How 

to Learn Accounting,” and the 

first lesson. Both will be sent free. 

International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 


ALEXANDER TON INSTITUTE 
Depts 25 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 




















American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Stockholders approved increase in 
authorized capital stock from $1,500,- 


~ 000,000 to $2,000,000,000. A special meet- 


ing of stockholders was called for April 
30 to authorize the issue of not exceed- 
ing $225,000,000 of convertible bonds. 


Auburn Automobile Co.—Export sales 
for first two months of 1929 amounted 
to $574,217, or approximately one-fifth 


of total for entire year 1928. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Business 
booked from Jan. 1 to March 19, 1929, 
exceeded first six months of 1928. S. 
M. Vauclain, president, said he had no 
knowledge of a rumored plan to split 
up common stock. 


Celotex Co.—Exports increased 300 
per cent. in first three months of 1929 
as compared with same period of 1928. 


Crucible Steel Co. of: America—Sold 
three Johnson patents, covering analysis 
and manufacture of rezistal corrosion 
and heat resisting steel to Krupp Nirosta 
Co., Inc., and acquired an interest in 
latter company. Crucible is now licensed 
to manufacture all patents controlled by 
Krupp Nirosta Co. 


Fox Film Corp.—William Fox, presi- 
dent, stated that after eighteen months 
of preparation and expenditure of up- 
ward of $15,000,000 on new studios, 
machinery and technical experimenta- 
tion, company from now on would pro- 
duce dialogue and musical pictures ex- 


clusively. 


General Motors Corp. — President 
Sloan was quoted as saying there was 
no present intention to enter French 
field as automobile manufacturer, al- 
though he was unable to say what would 
be done in future. Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., subsidiary, has begun $5,000,000 
building and equipment program involv- 
ing six separate projects. Expansion 
will give company an increase of 50 per 
cent. over present; production. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders on 


April 17 vote on proposal to increase . 


common stock from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 shares; 207,728 shares of common 
would be offered for subscription to 
holders of common stock of record 
April 3, at $81 a share, on basis of one 
new share for each four held. Rights 
would expire on April 24, when payment 
in full would be due. 


Granby Consolidated Mining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.75, 
against $1.50 quarterly formerly paid, 
making the annual basis $7 against $6 a 
share. 


Gulf States Steel Co—W. H. Cover- 
dale, president, is reported to have said 
that contracts for blooming mill, uni- 
versal sheet and plate mills and further 
improvement of present plants would 
be let during April. Cost is estimated 
at $5,000,000. 


Hartman Corp.—Plans call for open- 
ing of 30 to 35 more stores in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin, according to M. 
L. Straus, president. 
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Hudson Motor Car Co.—Retail sale 
by dealers in first two months of 19% 
totaled 17,853 cars, a new high record. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Announced that low temperature 
coal carbonization plant had been com. 
pleted at New Brunswick, N. J., for 
manufacture of free-burning fuel, low. 
temperature tar, light oil and high cal- 
orific value coal gas. 


International Paper & Power Co— 
Organized a new subsidiary, The Ip- 
ternal Hydro-Electric System, to take 
over control of the two principal public 
utility organizations identified with the 
former International Paper Company. 
Part of capitalization will be $30,000,00 
convertible debentures, the proceeds to 
be applied by the system directly to- 
ward payment for the New England 
Power Association shares and_ other 
proper purposes. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Announced signing of contract to 
moderize Canton, China, phone system. 


Magma Copper Co.—Declared quar- 
terly divided of $1.25, placing stock on 
$5 annual basis against $4 previously. 


May Department Stores Co.—Stock- 
holders on April 16 vote on increasing 
common stock from $30,000,000 to $62, 
500,000. 


National Cash Register Co.—Denied 
reports of merger with Underwood E!- 
liott Fisher Co. 


North German Lloyd—New liner 
Europa, 46,000-ton ship being built at 
Hamburg, Germany, was badly damaged 
by fire. Dockyard was held responsible 
for loss, estimated at 50,000,000 marks. 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co.—In 1928 sold 
257,000 acres of land for approximately 
$2,400,000. This represented an 84 per 
cent. increase in acreage and about 179 
per cent. in money consideration when 
compared with figures for 1927. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.—Ac- 
quired A. H. Blank chain of some 25 
motion picture theatres in Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Nebraska, to be added to hold- 
ings of Publix Theatres, a subsidiary. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—May extend 
motor transportation interests into Mid- 
dle West by acquiring an interest in, 
if not actually control of, merged Grey- 
hound and Yelloway bus lines, operat- 
ing throughout country under name of 
American Motor Transit Corp. 

Radio Corp. of America— Made it 
known that experimental television 
broadcasting station in New York has 
been in operation since Aug., 1928, and 
has been frequently used for conducting 
basic experiments in television trans- 
mission and reception since its construc- 
ton. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Applied to I. C. 
C. for authority to issue and sell $65,- 
166,000 4%4 per cent. bonds, dated May 
1, 1929. Authority also was asked to 
issue and sell, pursuant to purchase 
rights under bonds, $19,549,800 par value 
capital stock. 
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Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—W. Cc. 
Teagle, president, stated that American 
oil producers, in their efforts to prevent 
further over-production of crude oil, 
had no intention of attempting to con- 
trol prices of petroleum products in 
world markets. “Sole purpose of dis- 
cussions which are taking place,” he ex- 
plained, referring to coming meeting of 
directors of American Petroleum Jn- 
stitute, to which Henri Deterding of 
Royal Dutch group had been invited, 
“is to limit waste through uneconomic 
production.” 

Studebaker Corp—Active foreign 
dealers of corporation for 1929 now 
number 2,258, as compared with 1,447 
during 1928. Studebaker and Erskine 
sales offices have been expanded to 84 
countries. 

United Fruit Co.—Tonosi Fruit Co., a 
subsidiary, is preparing to invest more 
than $5,500,000 in production in central 
provinces of Panama, according to a re- 
port submitted for approval to the 
government. 

United States Steel: Corp.—Operating 
at about 97 per cent. of capacity, 
against 88 per cent. a year ago. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—“We 
have some important projects under con- 
sideration which cannot be divulged at 
moment but which will be startling when 
proper time comes for public announce- 
ment,” said H. M. Warner, president. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received order for all electrical equip- 
ment, including turbo-electric propul- 
sion, for three new United States 
Coast Guard cutters. 


Willys Overland Co.—John N. Willys, 
president, was quoted as follows: “Our 
first quarter earnings should show sub- 
stantial increase over 1928 period when 
profit was $1,647,576 after charges, but 
before taxes.” Production schedule of 
new Los Angeles plant for April calls 
for output of 120 cars daily. 


Investment Banking 
Merger Arranged 

HE first consolidation on record in 

Wall Street between a private bank- 
ing firm and a national bank was an- 
nounced recently. It will result in an 
institution with capital and surplus of 
more than $125,000,000 and total re- 
sources of about $500,000,000, by bring- 
ing together Blair & Co., Inc., and the 
Bank of America, both of which have 
figured in the financial history of New 
York for many years. 

Elisha Walker, president of Blair & 
Co., Inc., who announced the agreement, 
emphasizes that the transaction is in no 
sense a Sale or absorption, but a consoli- 
dation which will be arranged through 
an exchange of stock. 

It was indicated that the Blair or- 
ganization, stock of which is all pri- 
vately held, will put about $60,000,000 
into the consolidation. Although pri- 
marily investment bankers, Blair & Co., 
Inc., have afforded an incidental banking 
service to their clients, and this banking 
business will be merged with the Bank 
of America, while the Blair securities 
business will be consolidated with the 
Bancamerica Corporation, the invest- 
ment subsidiary of the Bank of America. 


89 
Tax Lien Trust 


ORMATION of a new type of in- 

vestment trust is evidenced in the 
recent public offering of $2,000,000 10 
per cent. Participation Trust Certificates 
of Griggs Investment Trust. This com- 
pany will specialize in the purchase of 
liens against real estate for non-pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The trust is limited to $2,000,000 and 
its Trustee, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Delaware, which 
wili manage the portfolio, is limited in 
its investment to the purchase of tax 
sales certificates. 

The Trustee issues 10 per cent. Parti- 
cipation Trust Certificates against such 
tax sale certificates and acts as cus- 
todian of all funds and securities. 





New Bond Value Tables 


NE of the most recent and compre- 

/” hensive books giving tables for com- 
puting bond values, yields, etc., has re- 
cently been published by Financial Pub- 
lishing Company of Boston. 

The tables are of the short-term vartety 
and show the net return from 2 per cent. 
to as high as 10 per cent. on bonds and 
notes having a semi-annual coupon and 
maturing from date to a period of six 
months. 

There are also complete tables on net 
return of issues maturing in 15-day periods 
from date to one year, and monthly to two 
years, as well as a separate series pro- 
viding adjusted values for short-term 
bonds callable at a premium. 








8% N.C. C. A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 


1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 
holding Company with 9 sub- 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- 
panies, operating a chain of 39 
offices in 9 States. 


2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- 
debtedness are a direct obliga- 
tion against the entire assets of 
the Association. 


3—Due to the fact that the stock- 
holders have a much larger in- 
vestment in the business than 
the certificate holders, the inter- 
est requirements on the certi- 
ficates are being earned more 
than 5 times over. 


4—Net earnings are decidedly up- 
ward, as following figures will 


show: 
ee ee $ 33,057 
WS: cso cee $ 81,484 
ae 128,250 
eee $317,257 


National Cash Credit Corporation 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes 
PHONE: JOURNAL SQUARE 4476 











Total resources of 
N. C. C. A. corporatoins 


459,000.14 


Dec. 31, 1922—$55,520.67 


eae 
Dec. 31, 1923—$172,603.91 
Dec. 31, 1924—$657,012.83 


Dec. 31, 1925—$1,446,218.53 
Dec. 31, 1927—$3,236,737.83 
Dec. 31, 1928—$6,343,839.21 


Dec. 31, 19 


5—They are redeemable, for the 
principal sum invested, with ac- 
crued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year. 


6—There are over 8,000 holders of 
N. C. C. A. Securities. 


7—They are issued in sums of from 
$50,000 down to $25. 


8—Selling at a price to yield 7.76% 
your investment either doubles in 
about 9 years or interest can be 
drawn monthly on certificates 
over $500.00, which enables you 
to reinvest funds promptly or 
meet monthly expenses. 


We have prepared a new booklet 
which we would be glad to send 








_~s USE COUPON >> UUUTTrrrrrrnns 


We invite you to call at our office, or, if more 
convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 1124 


seeeeee 


free upon request. 
















How TO SOLVE 


TYPICAL BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 
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There Are No Profits in Cobwebs 


OBWEBS are out of place in business. If a 
CC usiness method is old it is probably obso- 

lete. If it has been too long undisturbed, 
it would benefit by being shaken up. 


Even after twenty-five years of scientific think- 
ing and experimenting, business methods are still 
wrapped in cobwebs—cobwebs of inherited and 
traditional trade customs — cobwebs of an- 
tiquated methods of producing and selling. 


Many concerns have thoroughly house-cleaned 
their production methods, and have removed 
some of the cobwebs from the factories. 


But most concerns still look with pride upon 
the cobwebs which cover the sales department. 
Only a few have swept the cobwebs from every 
department of business. 


But there are enough clear-thinking and far- 
sighted business men who are sweeping away 
cobwebs to make it hard going for those who 
can’t struggle loose. And it will become harder. 
Here is a fact, not a prophecy: In twenty-five 
years every concern which cannot produce at an 
ever-lowering cost and do it in the face of in- 
creased wages, will cease to exist. 


You must sweep away the cobwebs to exist. 
How to Solve Typical Business Problems tells 
you how to sweep away business cobwebs. It is 
clear, penetrating and far-sighted. IT WILL 
HELP YOU. You can order your copy on space 
below. If after reading it you don’t care to keep 
it, return it to us. 
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How To 


FINANCE HOME | 
LIFE 


By EDWARD LLOYD IV 


Fc 


U. 

It Requires Brains Also A 

F course you want a home—sometime “ 
expect to have one of your own. But do nat’ 

you know that like all other institutions sho 

that run at a profit (and the profit of homes js 
happiness) it must be established on a solid ” 
foundation? = 
It must be adequately and properly financed in is 
the beginning— a 
It must be assured of a certain and positive fund "! 
for the overhead and operation charges— to 
It must have a sinking fund provided to care for N 
unexpected contingencies and emergencies— 
It must have proper provision for extension and c 
expansion— tt 
It must have a means whereby its bonds may he b 
retired upon maturity and the interest met at : 
stated intervals. ) 
You would not embark on a business venture 


without gaining all the knowledge that was open 
to you. 

The establishment and maintenance of a home is 
truly a business—and an important business. 
Gain as much knowledge as possible, and get it 
from firms which have found the correct way of 


conducting this business of home-making and 
home-operation. 


This book will help you whether you are a new- 
hand or an old-hand. The author is of national 
standing. The price is $2.50, a very low price 
for the service that it will render you. 


Order it now on space below, and if you don’t 
want to keep it, return it to us. 
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These books may mean a great deal to you— 
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we will send either or both to you on approval. 
Simply mail the coupon now. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Foreign Trade 
Gaining 


Export Shipments Show Sub- 


stantial Increase—Foodstuft 
Shipments Mount 








By F. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


S regards American foreign trade, 
the year 1929 is starting in a man- 
ner calculated to afford renewed 


‘ime encouragement and stimulus to our inter- 
: do national merchants. Thus far the figures 
ions show substantial gains over 1928. 

S is During January and February we sold 
Olid to foreign countries $915,611,000 worth of 


goods, against $764,528,000 worth during 

the corresponding months last year. This 
1 in is almost exactly a 20 per cent. increase— 
a most gratifying rise, which, if it should 
be continued throughout the year, would 
mean a billion-dollar growth in our sales 
to those markets lying beyond our borders. 
for Naturally, it would be futile to attempt a 
prophecy as to whether the present pace 
can be maintained; there are too many in- 


und 


and calculable factors in the situation. But ° 
there would appear to be at least a possi- 
he bility that our total foreign trade—exports 
. = ae 0 pr bagel Bent to his load, enchained, the most destructive of Nature’s 
ceding 12-month period other than the giants becomes docile and obedient to the commands of men. 
are wholly abnormal years 1919 and 1920. The same great power which strikes terror from the skies, held 
on captive along slender strands of copper wire. Humbly and 
Imports Increase peaceably, answering to the call of a child, or meeting the stern 
IS O a Te demands of industry, it toils as ese slave of its captors. 
aia ruary, 1929, were exactly $50,000,000 # 
| . greater than in the first two months of A 
nd veo prety Oy aa ae — The varied and ever-increasing uses of Electricity account for the 
of $738,266, 000 stability of earnings of Electric Power and Light Companies and 
* g ’ . i Feb f render their securities more and more desirable investments. 
w- ctual value the February exports o 


domestic produce fell somewhat below the 


ce pith eures that had been reached during THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 








; 
; 
; 
: 
; 


accounted for almost entirely by the rela- Ps ESTABLISHED 1912 ms 
rt tive shortness of the period, together with Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 

a = temporarily unfavorable elements Industrial, and Municipal Securities 

abroad. - tied 

Considering the exports by groups, we — a Bank Floor . 29 South La Salle Street 

find that “crude foodstuffs” show the most nsincsioalnainaiibatbal 

striking gain in January and February, — 

1929, as compared with the corresponding _— 


Copyright, 1926, T. R. & Co. 





months last year. Here an advance of 67 CAMA ICPWAICPWAI EP WR ICMR IOP WEICDWRIC PWR IO DWE ICPWADCDWA DC DWR IOWA DCN DC IWAD 
per cent. has been registered, thle_igures > ——_—_—_———————— 


mounting from $31,382,000 to $52,286,000. 
This obviously constitutes an inspiriting 
factor to those interests concerned with the 
disposal of agricultural surpluses. The 
group of “finished manufactures” con- 
tinues the almost sensational “spurt” which 
has been such a pronounced feature of the 


export returns during recent years and 1 
more empentatly, during recent months. 8% on Monthly Savings 
Our shipments of manufactures were one- 1% on Fully Paid Certificates 


third greater during January and Febru- 
ary of this year than during the two open- 























ing months of 1928—and the figures were in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, in investment securities of public 

pushed upward to the really phenomenal withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. asevins SRnRInEs SNEReR 

total of $432 y P — Secured by First Mortgages on electricity, gas and _ transporta- 
tal of $432,442,000. Homes net to exceed G2 of vale- tion in 30 states. Write for list. 
Among the manufactures that are show- ation 


ing the most rapid gains in export values, 


UTILITY SECURITIES 

















automotive products are outstanding. | . COMPAN 

American cars and accessories are achiev- Alabama Mutual Bldg. & 230 So tangy 

ing an ever-wider popularity, and the fig- Loan Association New York ‘ St. Louis Milwaukee 
ures of sales abroad prove that the for- | so, third Avenue Biuinghem, Als . Kouteviie Sndienapelie Sansapetie , 
eign peoples are increasingly able to buy ; ; 





Under Strict State Supervision 




















What Securities 


will bring BEST RETURNS 
7 In Q 
: on may want to pick out sound, 1929 


profitable securities for invest- 
ment— but how are you going to tell accurately which are 
the best? How are you going to get the most out of your 
money by utilizing the principle of rapid turnover in your 
holdings? 

The Investors’ Advisory Board is well qualified by many 
years of experience to supply this knowledge. The record 
shows our clients have been making money in the difficult 
markets that have existed during the past few months when 
the feeling of the ordinary investor was one of doubt or fear. 
The best known financial authority in the United States has 
stated there are bargains available today in stocks, but only 
to those with knowledge of conditions and judgment of 
values. 


Use the coupon to obtain a booklet filled with profitable 
information for the investor. 


INVESTORS’ 
ADVISORY BOARD 


42 Broadway + + + New York, N.Y. 
Offices in: 
SAN FRANCISCO—70 Post Street BOSTON—53 State Street 
CHICAGO—Continental National Bank Building 
LOS ANGELES—827 A. G. Bartlett Building 


PHILADELPHIA—Franklin Trust Building 
ST. LOUIS—455 Paul Brown Building 


INVESTORS’ ADVISORY BOARD 
42 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, kindly send me copy of book- 
let “The Investors’ Advisory Board.”’ 


Name 





Address 
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them. Taken as an index of relative pros. 
perity overseas, this may be regarded as 
a decidedly heartening sign. Exports of 
agricultural implements during the first 
two months of 1929 were $2,500,000 
greater than in the corresponding period 
last year. 


Britain’s Trade Improves 


or to a consideration of specific 
conditions abroad, we find in Great 
Britain a feeling of distinct gratification 
over the British foreign-trade figures for 
1928, which have just been made public, 
The most salient feature of the oversea 
commerce of the United Kingdom last year 
was the continued improvement in the visj- 
ble adverse merchandise balance. As a 
result of decreased imports and increased 
exports of British goods, the total adverse 
balance for 1928 was £353,160,000—a de- 
cline of £33,148,000 from the 1927 figures 
and the lowest since 1924. It may be 
noted, by the way, that the annual net ex- 
cess of visible imports over visible ex- 
ports is a common and expected charac- 
teristic of British oversea trade. When 
official import and export price indexes for 
the whole of 1928 are made available it 
will probably be found that, while the ex- 
ternal trade of the United Kingdom has 
been lower in value than in 1924 and 1925, 
the actual position for 1928 was even better 
than is indicated by the figures that have 
just come to hand. Unemployment con- 
tinues to form one of Britain’s most per- 
plexing problems. Returns for March 3 
show 1,387,000 work-people registered as 
unemployed. This number is about 18,000 
greater than the total a month previous, 
but it compares favorably with most of the 
weekly returns so far made in 1929. 


French Imports Increase 


N France, the heavy unfavorable trade 

balance for January has attracted much 
attention, and some apprehension is be- 
ginning to be felt, especially as it is the 
imports of manufactured goods which 
show the largest percentage of increase and 
the exports of the same class of merch- 
andise that show the biggest decline. The 
general business conditions in France con- 
tinue favorable. Iron and steel production 
has been maintained at a record figure. 
The engineering trades are fully employed. 
Manufacturers of mining equipment, ma- 
chine tools, and railway specialties are 
operating at capacity production. Pros- 
pects for sales of French agricultural im- 
plements seem exceptionally good. Hard- 
ware manufacturers are enjoying brisk 
business. 


German Business Depression 


HE seasonal depression in German 
g pln conditions is especially marked 
at the present time in consequence of the 
addition of several unusual factors. These 
are to some extent temporary in charac- 
ter and may retard but should not prevent 
the customary Spring improvement. They 
include concern over the reparations prob- 
lem; uncertainty as to the future trend of 
money and exchange rates following the 
partial withdrawal of foreign funds on 
account of rising rates abroad; internal 
political difficulties; delay in approving 
the budget; the strained cash condition of 
the Federal Treasury, leading to heavy 
borrowing in the open money market; and 
the unusually severe weather, causing an 
almost complete cessation of outdoor ac- 
tivity. German foreign trade in January 
was characterized by a much lower deficit 
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42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


* 





Common Stock 
Listed on the New York Curb Market 


National Family Stores, Inc., operates a chain of 172 retail stores, supplying wearing apparel needs of 
the entire family. The Company, which is one of the oldest, largest and most successful chains of 
its kind in the country, represents the recent merging of three successful groups of stores. The esti- 
mated volume for 1929 is $7,000,000. 


Average annual net earnings after all charges and setting up adequate reserves, for the past three years 
have been not less than $850,000. Net earnings for the year 1928, after all charges, giving effect to 
non-recurring charges in connection with recent acquisitions, were $890,000. Earnings for the current 
year are expected to be between $900,000 and $1,000,000. Earnings for the year 1928 were over 10 
times dividend requirements on outstanding Preferred Stock, and afte 

were over $4 per share on present outstanding Common Stock. 


| 

| 

| National Family Stores, Inc. 
| = 


Quick assets are over 13 times amount of all liabilities other than Capital, with Cash on Hand and in 
Banks amounting to almost twice the amount of all liabilities other th 
and good will are carried at the nominal sum of $1. 


Price at market 


The future possibilities of this Company and the investment position and market outlook for 
its Common Shares are discussed in a comprehensive analytical circular just prepared by us. 


Copy on request for F-1. 


F. A. BREWER & Co. 


Established 1910 
Investment Securities 


The above information is not guaranteed but is obtained from sources which we believe to be accurate and reliable. 


r payment of Preferred dividends, 


an Capital. Valuable leaseholds 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 


* 























than in January, 1928, and by greatly re- 
duced foodstuffs imports as a result of 
last year’s successful crop. The reduction 
of foodstuff purchases from foreign coun- 
tries, in general is a matter of high im- 
portance in the trade balance of the Reich. 

With the return of mild weather, activ- 
ity in Belgian industries has improved, and 
the retail trade is especially strong. Out- 
standing factors in the economic situation 
are the formation of a coal syndicate, re- 
newed activity in the building industry, and 
preparatory work along agricultural lines. 
The metallurgical market is again showing 
a better tendency. In the Netherlands, a 
pick-up in most lines of activity is ex- 
pected with the removal of the transporta- 
tion difficulties which resulted from the 
extremely cold weather. 


Canada Doing Well 


EPORTS from Canada indicate more 

active business this year than last. 
Among other items, it is predicted that 
tractor sales this year will be heavy, and 
manufacturers are making provision for 
better service on repairs and spare parts. 
Mild Spring weather in recent weeks has 
acted as a stimulating influence on the 
Canadian retail trade. 

Business in Australia continues quiet, 
with unemployment increasing. The re- 
cent wool market has been characterized 
by a keen general demand and good clear- 
ances. The Commonwealth wheat yield 
is now estimated at 168,000,000 bushels. 

Customs revenues collected in India dur- 
ing February were slightly in excess of 
those for the corresponding month of 
1928. Indications are that the imports of 
Sugar, tobacco, automobiles, bicycles, tires, 


tubes, paper; and stationery were heavier, 
but there were apparently declines in re- 
ceipts of railway plant, watches, and piece 
goods. Exports of both raw and manu- 
factured jute, as well as of rice, were 
lighter, judging by the evidence of the 
excise collections. 


Latin America 


Passing to Latin America, we find that 
conditions in Argentina continue good. 
The outbound movement of commodities 
is especially heavy. The first pickings of 
the 1928 cotton crop are already on the 
market, and the Argentinians are estimat- 
ing this crop at from 110,000 to 140,000 
metric tons of seed cotton, against 73,410 
tons in 1928. 

In our other foreign markets, there have 


been particularly noteworthy commercial 
developments during the past month. 
Again, the foreign buyers visiting the 


United States appear to have been com- 
paratively few in number. Those reported 
to the office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in New York City 
(734 Customhouse) were interested in 
textiles, machinery, aircraft, Egyptian 
Government contracts, and merchandise of 
diverse character. 





Chemical Bank to Merge 

N agreement for a $400,000,000 

merger of the Chemical National 
Bank and the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, the fourth major bank- 
ing consolidation to be effected in New 
York in little more than a month, has © 
been announced. 

They will be united under the name of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
following extensive changes in their pres- 
ent capital structure. 
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The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will welcome 
book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the successful operation or 
probable development of any major division of business enterprise from 
production to consumption. Subject matter must be of practical value 
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Profit Sharing 
Bonds of 


Gredit Service, Inc. 
Industrial Banking Institution 


PRICE $100—TO YIELD 





Send for descriptive circular 


Felix Auerbach Co. 
Distributors of “‘Industrial Banking” Securities 
280 Broadway New York 

Advt. No 282 




















N YOUR investing, the more 

often a man’s judgment has 
been sound, the more highly you | 
value his counsel. 

This is exactly what The Busi- 
ness Economic Digest does — in a 


| 

far larger way. With Gage P. | 

Wright’s famous Weighted Aver- | 
age of Authoritative Opinions, it 

weights each current opinion of 35 | 

leading, reliable authorities accord- | 

ing to their past, demonstrated ac- | 

| 

| 
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curacies. The result isa NET opinion. 

This week’s Digest, contains the 
NET opinion on the probable 
course of security prices, It will be 
sent free on request. 
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CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 50 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities. 





PR... gr The Cincinnati 
Time Systeme are lime Recorder Co. 


nage automatic. Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 
Plug any A.C. Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohie 





This advertisement appears regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to keep the name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. | 
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Investment Trusts to Domi- 


nate Securities Markets? 


New Trusts Taking Vast Amount of Stocks Out of 
Market—Mergers Continue 


By Arthur Winston 


HEN will the prices of our good 

W American stocks come down 

again?” is the question that is 
sweeping America to-day. 

Brokers’ and investment bankers’ mar- 
ket letters abound with carefully worded 
phrases about to-day’s high prices of com- 
mon stocks, their distant relationship to 
earnings, discounting of future prospects, 
new high points being reached, high brok- 
ers‘ loans and call money rates. Dozens 
and dozens of nicely sounding phrases cal- 
culated to instill some fear of the always- 
to-be-expected reaction that has never-as- 
yet failed to follow in the footsteps of 
an advancing stock market. 

The main point, and the simple explana- 
tion of the entire situation, according to 
Mr. Frost Haviland of J. H. Holmes & 
Co., investment dealers of New York and 
Pittsburgh, is just supply and demand. 
Mr. Haviland is in a position to know, 
for his connections include the managers 
of some of our most successful investment 
trusts and is himself a director of one of 
them. 

“Who can have any hope of prices de- 
clining radically and permanently when 
the supply of stocks is practically fixed 
and the demand is growing every day. 
There are now in America about 200 in- 
vestment trusts who have taken out of 
the securities market over $1,500,000,000 
of our best American stocks. The forma- 
tion of new trusts goes merrily on. Where 
three years ago, the movement was looked 
on unfavorably by our large bankers and 
leaders, to-day they are starting trusts 
themselves. Now an announcement of a 
$200,000,000 trust, then a rumor of a half- 
billion dollar one.” 


Buying Best Securities 


R. HAVILAND points out that stocks 

like Steel, American Can, Electric 
Bond & Share, and others of that ilk are 
being taken out of the market by trusts 
that are being formed daily. And they are 
being formed by men and companies who 
have reputations at stake and will man- 
age conscientiously and carefully. Most 
of our trusts to-day are not operated for 
promotion’s sake. They are under the di- 
rection of some of the largest financiers 
and keenest minds in the country: Firms 
in business since America’s financial birth 
have joined the movement. 

It is merely a matter of time when 
these trusts will have the cream of Amer- 
ica’s securities, for their capital will soon 
be much larger than good securities that 
are available. 

People may say that this is all very 
well when trusts are buying stocks, but 
what when they are selling? But why 
should trusts sell? Our country is grow- 
ine and the companies to share in the pros- 
perity and get business are in the main 
already here. They are large, well financed 
companies against whom new competition 
has little chance of starting; and when it 


does, it usually means combination through 
some merger deal. 

Another point which our investment 
trust managers keep in mind is that in 
America, although now a leading creditor 
nation, there are still many good stocks 
selling on a higher yield basis than many 
not-so-good French and Belgian stocks, 
And time will change that. 


Combination and Merger Going On 


—_ months ago the subject of com- 
bination and merger of investment 
trusts was touched upon as being the next 
step in investment trust development. 

This has already developed in three di- 
rections. First, the merging of small trusts 
for purposes of economy and efficiency. 
There was, for example, the merger of 
three smaller Buffalo trusts the other day— 
The Liberty Bond & Share Corporation, 
the North American Investors Corpora- 
tion, and the Frontier National Corpora- 
tion into the Liberty Share Corp. 

Second, the purchasing of one not-so- 
successful trust by another more success- 
ful one. There have been two of these 
recently, although they would claim they 
fall under the first classification—of merger 
for economy. 

Third, the affiliation of a trust with 
another, each keeping its identity, but one 
or both owning a part interest in the other. 
Thus the Insurance shares Corporation is 
now affiliated with the Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corporation which became re- 
cently affiliated with the Financial & In- 
dustrial Securities Corporation. There 
will be even other affiliations of this group 
announced later. 


Diversification Policies 


S an example of how The American 

Founders group of investment trusts 
practices diversification, the following 
figures were taken from their last Annual 
Report. 


g a § 
S650 ¢=¢¢ 
fe S48 eA § 
23 3 vz a 8 
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Geographic <h en NUN DA Be 

U. S. & Canada. 19.2% 15.8% 14.8% 20.0% 4.9% 
Great Britain ..12.9 4.4 129 21.9 2.7 
Central & S. - 43 62 27 32 WS 
Continental Europe 29.3 53.5 54.6 35.6 31.4 
Miscellaneous ..... ee aie ‘om see aie 
Japan & Asia... 94 45 6.5 “ 4.8 
ROMY «cise senenuses 4.9 15.6 85 12.6 + onal 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
By Class 
Bonds 


Mamedasaasiem 21.9% _—- —— —— 43.6% 
Preferred Stocks . 10.3% 20.8 
Common Stocks . 42.9 13 3 3. ¢ Py ~ “9 


(N 
CASE. accccccvccses 24.9 15.6 8.35 12.6 figured) 
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100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


These do not include The American & 
General Securities Corporation nor the In- 
vestment Trust Associated, the last mem- 
bers of the group. 
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“Where can I 





find a 


Good Investment?’’ 
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Founders 


Securities Trust 
National Union Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Address __ 








rececececs 


If you are looking for a safe, con- 
sistent, and permanent income, se- 
curities in the United Investment 
Assurance System offer you a highly 
desirable investment — for two fun- 
damental reasons: 


First: The safety of any investment fund lies in 
its diversification — and these securities enable 
your money to participate in a balanced portfolio, 
which includes mines, oils, real estate, transpor- 
tation, utilities, industrials, governmentals, and 
finance, carefully and scientifically worked out 
in safe proportions. 


Second: After all, the primary reason for making 
an investment is to realize a regular, consistent 
income over a period of time — and these secu- 
rities in their very makeup, under the skilled an- 
alysis, supervision, and management of the most 
specialized financial experts in the country, pro- 
duce a safe, permanent income. 


q Write today for descriptive circular p> 


FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 





National Union Bank Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Fiscal Agents 
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Don’t Be 
Stampeded by 
Market Breaks 


Don’t be stampeded into sacrificing perfectly 
sound securities of well-managed companies 
when the EARNINGS TREND is satisfactory. 
Sheer weight of selling orders can put perfectly 
sound securities below their value but with 
satisfactory EARNINGS and prospects and 
dividends no manipulative power on earth can 
keep them down. Therefore study CORPORA- 
= N EARNINGS and EARNING TRENDS 

ed from day to day in THE Ne 
$" EET NEWS and summarized in_ our 
monthly _ bulletin called “CORPORATION 
EARNINGS.” As an investor you want_un- 
biased investment: information quickly. THE 
WALL STREET NEWS supplies your need. 
To acquaint you with its value to investors and 
finance executives we make this half-price intro- 
ductory offer to new subscribers: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


‘WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway Dept. S-10 New York City 











or —— 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
caeet’ Florida. Assets have grown from 

1,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 

Soak, 688.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always cred | 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


i. 


Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 
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Motor Output 


Sales Thermometer Also Rising—Demand Equals 
Production—Ranks of Pioneers Thinning 


By Walter Boynton 


Y NABATED and even enhanced au- 
UJ tomotive output is the immediate 
program of the industry for several 
weeks to come, at least. Reports of mount- 
ing production come from every important 
center and the executives say that there is 
nothing to indicate that any lessening of 
effort will take place. At the present rate 
of combined speed, the industry must be 


producing well over. 500,000 units every . 


month, without using either its present 
plant capacity or the expansions now under 
way or planned for immediate execution. 

The sales curve has been rising with the 
thermometer and the executives of distri- 
bution are optimistic that the bulk of sales 
in the rush season will not only absorb 
the reckoned quota of the back-log of out- 
put but will give the distributor and the 
dealer alike a solid asset of cash accom- 
plishment that will make a provision 
against less abundant business in the latter 
part of the year. 


Used Car Market 


HIS year, more distinctly than ever be- 
fore, the used car market has demon- 
strated its first-rank importance. As long 
as unfavorable weather held up used car 
sales, the retail business in new cars lan- 
guished. Far-sighted merchandisers set a 
limit to the number of old cars that could 
be safely taken in on trade and when that 
limit was reached, called a halt until the 
stocks were comfortably reduced. With 
the coming of weather conditions that 
made the used car lots attractive places 
to visit, the stocks began to shrink and the 
new cars began to move again. 
Registration figures have shown the fa- 
vorable trend of volume of business in new 
cars, one month after another, so far this 
year. Even with the enlarged quotas to 
the distributor that naturally follow in- 
creased production at the factory, the dis- 
tributing organization has in general 
responded to the demands made upon it. 
There has been a notable growth in nearly 
every scientific merchandising, though the 
ideal is still some distance in the beyond. 


No Cut-Throat Competition 


OMPETITION has assumed giant 

proportions, but generally speaking, 
the matter of moving cars and trucks from 
the assembly lines to the hands of the 
owners is being carried on under better 
conditions than formerly. There are en- 
couraging signs of the disappearance of 
price-cutting, ridiculous allowances on 
turn-ins and other relics of the earlier 
type of operation. Factory supervision and 
proper control of dealer operation are hav- 
ing a salutary effect. 


Industry Expands 

TS industry continues its program of 

major expansion. Cadillac has an- 
nounced extension of facilities that in- 
volves $5,000,000 and includes six principal 
projects. These include additions to auto- 
matic screw machine facilities, iron foun- 
dry, plating department, engineering, La- 
Salle assembly and something like $500,000 
in additional real estate adjacent to the 


present Detroit plant. When additions are 
completed and in operation, the combined 
output of Cadillac and LaSalle cars will 
be 5,000 monthly—about 50 per cent. more 
than at present. The company has expend. 
ed about $21,000,000 since April, 1927— 
two years ago. 

Overseas expansion continues in its 
stride. The recent acquisition by General 
Motors of the Opel Works in Germany 
and the corporation’s probable extension of 
operations in France are only a part of 
the renewed and increased energy of the 
American automotive industry in Europe. 
Heury Ford, already strongly intrenched 
abroad, will shortly have a new plant oper- 
ating in Poland, to supply not only that 
country but Soviet Russia and the Balkans. 

Sweden will stage an important auto- 
mobile show, May 15-June 2, with a large 
line of foreign-built cars and trucks on 
view, in which the American manufac- 
turers will be particularly well represented. 


Pioneers Passing On 


Faye of the pioneers of the industry 
are being steadily thinned by death. 
Roscoe B. Jackson, head of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, died at Mentone, 
a after an illness of only two days. 

Jackson had been long active—and 
nile so. His experience dated back 
to the early days of the Olds Motor 
Works, the training school of so many 
important automotive heads, and he had 
been with Hudson since its beginning in 
1909. Probably no man ever worked 
harder than Jackson. He devoted a par- 
ticularly energetic life to building up a 
closely knit organization and one that 
ranks high in the American picture. He 
was only 50 years old and into his short 
life he crowded more substantial achieve- 
ment than is ordinarily given to men of 
70 or more. 

Charles F. Mellish, another pioneer, died 
at 71. Mellish was one of the founders of 
the Federal Motor Truck Company, and 
was closely associated with it as long as 
he lived. He was secretary and a direc- 
tor of the corporation. 

Another younger executive, Willard L. 
Velie, died at 32. He was probably one of 
the youngest motor company presidents in 
the country, succeeding his late father as 
head of Velie Motors, last fall. Until 
two days before his death he was also 
president of the Mono Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, which was sold to a syndicate in St. 
Louis. 

Following an illness of several years, 
John B. Orman, a widely known automo- 
bile man, died at Indianapolis. He was 
associated closely with the automotive 
trade and christened Henry Ford’s first 
racing car, the “999.” 

Announcement is imminent of a new and 
important merger in the automotive indus- 
try. The new combination will be capital- 
ized at $25,000,000 and will include all of 
the important elements in its particular in- 
dustrial field. Details are not available for 
printing, at this writing, but the facts are 
known and formal introduction of the plan 
is now a matter of days. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free om request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Bond Offerings—S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg. 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, will gladly send Booklet D- 
1011, containing list of current offerings. 

Wings of Industry—A weekly publica- 
tion of the aeronautical industry of in- 
terest to the investor. Available with- 
out obligation, from Frear & Company, 
43 Exchange Place, New York City. 

The Expansion Policy—For diversify- 
ing and broadening earning power and 
activities. Explained and analyzed by 
Spencer Trask & Company, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

The Wade Review—Issued monthly, 
analyzes an individual outstanding secur- 
ity and reports on the general current 
activity of the commodities. Write for 
it to Wade Brothers & Co., 55 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

An Investment Policy—Advice to the 
investor, from Detwiler & Company, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York City. Ask 
for pamphlet “MA-14.” 

N.C.C.A. Certificates—Of the National 
Cash Credit Corporation, 40 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, New Jersey. <A 
new booklet in description of this in- 
vestment available from the company, 
on request. 

Current List F-410—Of investment 
securities with desirable yields, issued by 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 
345 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Net Opinion—Of leading authori- 
ties on stocks computed in The Business 
Economic Digest, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Current issue free on 
request. 

Making Profits in Securities—A book- 
let, together with “Report on Low- 
Priced Stocks” offered free by American 
Securities Service, 108 Norton-Lilly 
Building, New York City. 

Data on Cosmetic Industry — With 
particular reference to securities of a 
selected group of manufacturers of 
toilet preparations who hold command- 
ing positions in the field. A copy 
mailed on request to Dept. F, Moses & 
Company, 29 Broadway, New York City. 

“$6,000 to $600,000”—How to increase 
your capital thus in an investment life- 
time. A booklet of The Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, Div. 11-1, Babson 
Park, Mass., obtainable free. 

Short Swing Stock Market Profits 
—Full description of new scientific 
methods of stock market trading. Ad- 
dress The Tillman Survey, 25 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Odd Lot Trading —An_ informative 
booklet issued by John Muir & Co., 39 
Broadway, descriptive of the advantages 
of buying in odd lots. Ask for F. 382. 

A Balanced Portfolio—The investment 
Principle of the United Investment As- 
surance System. Write for circular to 
Founders Securities Trust, National 















INDUSTRY” 


A weekly publication covering every branch of 
the aeronautical industry of interest to investors. 


Included-in WINGS OF INDUSTRY is a full 
page of listed and unlisted aviation stocks show- 
ing for each issue: 


Authorized capital stock 
Outstanding capital stock 

Par value 

Current bid and asked prices 
Price range on listed stocks 


Brief comments on each issue 


WINGS OF INDUSTRY may be obtained 
without cost by filling in the attached coupon. 


Frear & Company 


43 Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHI tehall 3652 


Send me copy of “Wings of Industry,” without 
obligation on my part. 
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Union Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 





Si Two BEST SELLERS 


Over 67,000 Sold 


Assuring Business Profits 
by James H. Rand, Jr. 
Chairman, Remington-Rand, Inc. $2.50 


Business Fundamentals 
by Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization. $2.00 


$4.00 cash for both. 
Or 
Either Sent on Approval at the Regular Price 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Conservative 


Banking 


I? IS the steadfast pur- 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 
standards of safety. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $140,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK 
LOS ANGELES 
dd RK, 

















~ KEANE’S MANUAL OF 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Volume II (over 1500 pages) 
Ready May Ist 


of Investment Trusts 


detailing 


Analyses 


History | 
Financial Statements 
Securities Held 


Laws Relating to Investment 
Trusts 
History, Management and 
Connections 


Price $20.00 
Order Now 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO. | 


Montgomery Rollins Publications 


9 Newbury St. Boston, Mass, 
New York Seattle 





Chicago 
San Francisco 





“Please | 
Mention Forbes 
When | 
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American Light & Traction Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
April 2, 1929, declared a DIVIDEND of one 
and one-half per cent. (14%) on the Preferred 
Stock, and a DIVIDEND of two and one-half 
per cent. (24%) on the Common Stock, both 
payable May 1, 1929, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 18, 1929, 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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at the publisher's 
New York City. 
Ford’s Philosophy 


My Puutosopny or Inpustry. By Henry 


Ford. An Authorised Interview with 
Fay Leone Faurote. (New York 
Coward-McCann. $1.50). 


“There are many things more valuable 
than money,” says Mr. Ford. “Time, en- 
ergy, and material are worth more than 
money, because they cannot be purchased 
by money. . You can waste time, you 
can waste labor, and you can waste ma- 
terial, that is about all—you cannot waste 
money. . . . Economy is no cure for waste, 
use is the word. .. . The strict economizer 
is in danger of being classed with the 
sluggard.” 

Mr. Ford’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
plenty, of power, of use, and he has no 
patience with the economics of scarcity. 
He believes in the future. He regards 
politics as insignificant. He thinks that 
we are better off than ever before, but 
that many things—notably household ma- 
chinery—are still too expensive. He thinks 
we should give up smoking, which would 
free more money for the purchases of 
commodities (Ford automobiles, no doubt, 
included). And he regards the problem 
of money as the most pressing problem of 
our industrial civilization. His book is 
straight to the point, terse and stimulating 
and contains nothing which might tend to 
discourage people from abandoning thrift 
and buying and trusting to the future to 
take care of them. “My Philosophy of 
Industry” is a significant and disingenuous 
cross-section of the mental processes of a 
great captain in industry. 


A Biography of Bell 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BeELi. By Catherine 
Mackensie. (Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $5.) 

The inventor of the telephone, the photo- 
phone and the phonograph record was no 
electrician, He was not even a physical 
scientist. He was an expert in elocution. 
He approached the subject of transmis- 
sion of human speech from the unexpected 
angle of the human voice. He taught 
himself only enough about electricity to 
make his idea of the telephone possible. 
Miss Mackenzie has here set down the 
story of his rise from poverty and his vic- 
tory over all obstacles, scientific and legal. 
She writes with full authority and has 
produced a stimulating story of one of our 
great scientific pioneers. 


Reserves 
Stortnc Up TripLte Reserves. Success ts 
Secured by Developing Financial Phy- 


sical, and Spiritual Reserves. By Roger 
W. Babson. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.) 

To most business men Mr. Babson’s 


name on a book requires no further rec- 
ommendation. For a few Hottentots it 
may be necessary to mention the fact that 
the Babson Statistical Organization is 





among the major statistical resources of 





FORBES will be glad to fill your orders for books reviewed on this page, 
rice plus 1Sc postage for each book. 
to the Book Division, B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, 






Send your request 


modern business. Into this book, Mr, 
Babson has put the result of twenty-five 


years’ research into the subject of reserves, 


Here he sets down his convictions that 
for business success a man needs only to 
organize and conserve his financial re- 
sources, preserve his health and maintain 
an even temper. American businessmen 
being proverbially improvident in the sec- 
ond and third category of conservation, 
Mr. Babson’s recommendations may have 
a much needed sedative effect upon the 
feverish pace of American business life. 
As always, what he writes represents much 
thought and pains, and is worth reading, 


Story of a Plunger 
Ture Pruncer. The Story of the Wheat 

Pit. By E J. Dies. (New York, 

Covici, Friede. $3.). 

Here is a history of the Chicago Wheat 
Pit which has the fascination of a novel, 
the unity of a biography and the surge and 
onthrust of a big business deal. His book 
centers largely around the figure of the 
Yankee trader, Benjamin P. Hutchinson, 
“Old Hutch,” the only man in the world 
who ever cornered wheat. But it takes in 
the lesser figures “Crazy” Harper, “Peedy” 
Armour and Joe Leiter, who tried to 
duplicate Old Hutch’s coup in 1898, Mr. 
Dies writes his story against the turbulent 
background of the times, touching on the 
duel between Drew, Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk on the Erie and Commodore Vander- 
bilt on the Central when the stock-jobbers 
bought up judges and legislators so lavish- 
ly that New York State politics have 
never since recovered. “The Plunger” can 
be recommended to every man who is 
thrilled by character in action; here is 
the real drama of modern life, an old 
man who quoted Euripides and the lyric 
poets and smashed his business rivals in 
battle after battle, finally to slink away 
and seek obscurity, despite his millions, in 
running a junk-shop under the Brooklyn 
Bridge. This is such stuff as dreams— 
and American business—are made of, and 
Mr. Dies is to be congratulated on a first- 
class piece of dramatic realism in the 
literature of business. 


Human Side of Business 

HuMAN ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL 

Economy. By Lawrence A. Hartley. 

(Chicago, Marshall Jackson Company.) 

Mr. Hartley has set himself the task 
of discussing the profit-and-loss value of 
human nature in business. We've got far 
from the day when the employer who 
charged his labor and his customers all 
that the traffic would bear could dominate 
industry. There is still, however, a great 
work to be dune in advancing the cause of 
co-operation, research and plain, ordinary 
sympathy and consideration in business. 
Mr. Hartley seeks to point out to American 
business the new worlds which can be con- 
quered in the spirit of human solidarity 
instead of economic selfishness. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


ihe following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone—V ia 
Ihe Milwaukee Road, by easy access, 
to America’s most spectacular mountain 
scenes. An ideal vacation tour. Address 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 867-A, 
Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 

From Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports— 
Overseas by the fleet of the United 
States Shipping Board, for passengers 
and cargoes. Complete information 
gladly supplied on application to U. 5. 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Cor 
poration, Washington, D. C. 

Each Owner Knows—The virtues of 
the Williams-Oil-O-Matic burner. The 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, Illinois, will send, on 
request, a list of owners of its oil burner 
in your neighborhood, so that these ex- 
perienced users may be your guide. 

Direct Dictation—‘“The Ediphone” is 
ready to prove its efficacy. Telephone 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., in your city and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 

Making Oil and Water Mix—This 
modern miracle effected by the Premier 
Mill, used in processes requiring disper- 
sion, emulsification and combination. A 
new booklet covering this interesting 
subject available on request. Write to 
Mr. B. M. Nester, president, Premier 
Mill Corporation, Geneva, New York. 

Dispel Distracting Noises—And_in- 
crease the working power of your office 
force. Learn about Acousti-Celotex, the 
sound absorbing material of The Celo- 
tex Co., 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Ask for the free book, 
“Acousti-Celotex versus Noise.” 

How to Get Business Economically— 
The Autopoint Co., 4619 Ravenswood 
Avenue., Chicago, Illinois, offers in 
booklet form its proposition on sales 
building. 

Speed, Economy and Accuracy—How 
to insure these in your business is told 
by the Addressograph Company, 902 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Mail your letterhead and receive 
the details, 

The New Century Protectograph—A 
small compact machine for writing a 
quantity of checks speedily, with facility 
of operation. For further information, 
address The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division, 1154 University Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 

We Selected Oakland—A booklet con- 
taining the personally written  state- 
ments of executives of nationally known 
concerns operating in the Oakland in- 
dustrial area, telling of the advantages 
of this location. Write for it, to Indus- 
trial Department, Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, Oakland, Calif. 

The Flying Scotsman—Out of London 
every weekday at the stroke of ten, 
through lands rich in story, to Edin- 
burgh. Write to H. J. Ketcham, General 
Agent, London & North Eastern Rail- 
way, at 311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





City, for free illustrated booklet. 





With a telegraphic ear 
to the Nation’s Needs 


Swit & Company keeps in touch with the changing de- 
mands of all parts of the country. More than 7000 tele- 
toma are sent and received in a single day by the Chicago 
eneral Office. 
Marketing Swift’s products keeps a huge organization 
working at a telegraphic tempo. 


The retail store where you buy Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Bacon is only one of the thousands that must be sup- 
plied by Swift & Company at the right time with the right 
amount of the right kind of meat. 

It is a problem! And the story of how it is solved makes 
interesting readingin theSwift & Company 1929 Year Book. 
You will find much of interest and value to you in this 
hook. Please mail the coupon below for a free 
copy. 








Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 
4178 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1929 Year Book 


Name 


Address" 








City State _ 


1929 YEAR BOOK 417-A 
A — RR 

















The American Founders Group 
of Companies 


BROCHURE under this title, just published by 

Harris, Forbes & Co., describes the history, growth, 

policies, earnings and capitalization of American Founders 

Corporation and its affiliated investment companies, which 

have combined resources exceeding $150,000,000. Copies 
may be obtained from Harris, Forbes & Co., or from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


50 Pine Street New York 










































DIVIDENDS 








— 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock “Dividend No. 53 





A regular quarterly cash dividend tor the 
three months’ period ending March 31, 
1929, equal to 2% of its par value (being 
at the rate of 8% per annum), will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on April 15, 1929, co 
shareholders of record at the close of bus- 
iness on March 30, 1929. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer 
San Francisco. California 











INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


New York, March 13th, 1929. 

The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and_three- 
quarters per cent (1-34%) on the Cumulative 7% 
Preferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1-%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able April 15th, 1929, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 25th, 1929 


Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 
lose. 
R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 








a Se COMPANY 


vidend No. 30 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
cents per share has been declared on the stock 
of this Company payable April 16, 1929, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 30, 1929. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
March 21, 1929, 








INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
‘i DIVIDEND NUMBER 2% = 

The Board of directors has declared a dividend 
of Fifty (SOc) cents per share on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable April 30th, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 15th, 1929. 

JOHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 
Tulsa, Okla., March 23rd, 1929. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, R - 
gue BY THE ACT OF CONGR 

F AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 

Y., April 1, 


1929, 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: mee 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

: > ee C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
Managing Editor—J. Charles Laue, 3961 Gosman 

Ave., Sunnyside Gardens, L. I. City, N. Y. 
Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 117 E. 26th 
2. That the owners are: 


St., New York, N. Y. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. - 
Walter Drey, 42 W. 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortga es or other securities are: 
B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 42 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. : 
at the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
aphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
a fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stocks, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
LAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1929 
JOHN H. SAMUELSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1939. 


Semi-Monthly at New York, N. 




















To Advertising and Public Relations Managers of 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


Are you preparing your exhibit 
for the 


FORBES PUBLIC SERVICE CUP 


We will be glad to send you details of this 


annual contest upon request. 


Write to: 


Contest Manager, Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


A Scotch Indian 


A Scotchman walked into a telegraph 
office and, picking up a blank, asked 
the clerk, “How much will a message to 
Chicago cost?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” replied the clerk, 
“for the first ten words and 5 cents for 
each additional word, and no charge for 
the signature.” 

“All right,” said 
“send my signature.” ; 

“T’d be glad to, what is it?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the Scot 
answered, “Well, I may not look it, but 
I’m an Indian and my name is ‘I Won't 
Be. Home Till Friday.’”—$5 prize to 
Joseph Lieberman, Hudson, N. Y. 

* * * 


Hard to Take 


A negress went to her husband’s 
doctor and said: “Doctah, ah’s come to 
see if yo’ am gwine to ordeh Rastus 
one of dem mustard plasters again.” 

“T think, Mandy, he’d better have one 
more.” 

“Well, he says to ax yo’ kin he have 
a slice of ham wif it ‘cause it’s mighty 
pow’ful to take alone.’—Prize of Forbes 
book to E. R. Dewey, Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 


Might Attract Attention 


the canny Scot, 


A customer entered a grocery here 
the other day and asked for a live 
chicken. 

The grocer led him to the flock and 
asked, “Pullet?” 

With unfeigned sincerity the customer 
replied, “No. I'll carry. it.”—Prize of 
Forbes book to A. M. Lorentz, Mc- 
Mechen, W. Va. 








Executive Personnel Service 








Wanted 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


By national organization now engaged in 
developing its business in large centers of 
population. Position calls for a man 30 
to 45 years of age equipped by training 
and experience to hire, organize, train 
and manage corps of salesmen to sell a 
finance service to realtors and to home 
buyers, enabling purchasers to buy any 
home anywhere in territories served, with 
small down payment: balance as rent. 
Intensive campaign methods must be 
employed. Wide experience in sales of 
improved suburban real estate very de- 
sirable. Financial returns will be com- 
mensurate with responsibility of position. 
State in your letter experience, qualifica- 
tions, age and all essential details. Re- 
plies held confidential. Box A-139. 































